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WD SHERE i is no 80 ing ot F OR 
R&Y ACA generally talked. of, and 
— N75 underftood, as the fin of ingra- 


a, WY tude. All complain of it in 


others, but none acknowledge 
it in themſelves; though few 
Z there are, even among the moſt 


TS perſons in the world, that are 
not at ſome. times compelled, by. an unavoidable 
neceſſity, to actions which may draw on them the 


imputation of this vice: the truth is, that to be 


totally free from it depends not wholly on ourſelves, 
but on chance, circumſtances, and the influence 
of paſſions : —one may be guilty of it even with- 
weare ſo; n 5 
direction of. principle. There are indeed no eſta- 

bliſhed rules for it, and the deſinition is no leſs a 
e EM 


Out 


> 


Lam led into this refleion by a letter chat now 


lies upon the table, and the publiſher of theſe 
8 was put into his hands 


DIE Bhany by * had more the 


— 


appear- 
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K ing man: — I 
all preſent my readers with it, not becauſe 
the piece is pretty extraordinary in its lg but 
alſo as it gave occaſion to ſome ſpeculations which 
have not yet perhaps been hit upon by any of our 
public writers, and may be of ſervice in clearing 
up thoſe ideas, which, at preſent, ſeem confuſed: 
and inditinct. | 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


Ladies, or Gentlemen, 
Madam, or Str, 


: WE ie you are a ſingle or collec- 

| y 3 whether female, as you pre- 

tend, or Gn = the firength and energy of your 

« writings tempt me rather to believe; if you 

© have a human heart you will pity the calamitous 
© circumſtance which occaſions this epiſtle. 


© Know then, good Spectator, without farther 
© cerem that it as my mee eme (for fo 
1 Kher has proved) to fall into the acquaintance 
© of a young lady, who has every ching in her 
© "- worthy of univerſal adoration. — Fain would I 

give you the picture of this angel, but no words 
© can paint her ſuch as ſhe is; I will however ven- 
© ture on a ſketch, ſome out- lines of her various 

© excellencies, en, 
c fill them up, — Her eyes, — oh <arebearr br or 
© ſeem to invite with their the 
< tendereſt wiſhes, yet * 
& awe into the boldeſt heart: — her ſkin is of a 
more dazzling whiteneſs than new-fallen ſnow, 
through which, as Shakeſpear ſays, the pure and 
© eloquent blood peeps in and out in moſt becom- 


OI" — around her matchleſs mouth a 
* thouſand 
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© thouſand loves and graces continually play in 
* dimpling ſmiles ; — majeſty, blended with a look 
of infant innocence, is diffuſed o'er every fea- 
ture: — her hair, her hands, her neck, her fine 
turned ſhape would fingly charm, the raviſhed 
gazer; but there is ſomething in her air which 
the moſt extenſive fancy cannot form any figure 
of, without having ſeen the divine original: — 
if ſhe but plays her fan, takes ſnuff, on the leaſt 
motion of a hand or finger, a ſparkling dignity 
flies from her, filling all the place, — What 
muſt ſhe then be when dancing | I once had 
the honour to lead her up a minuet; but, oh 
gods ! how little was I capable of keeping time 
to the muſic, or obſerving any ſtep ! "KM yl 
behaviour muſt have rendered me the SRO of 
the whole company, had 1 eye been too 
much taken up with my adorable partner to 
throw away a look on me: ſhe however took 
but too much notice of it, and refuſed to dance 
with me any more, which you may believe 
threw me intò the moſt mortal agitations ; but 
I ſhall give you, in the cloſe of this-epiſtle, a 
full account of all my ſufferings from this un- 
grateful fair, in the mean time, I muſt proceed 
to the detail of her perfections: if there could 
be in nature greater charms than what are diſ- 

layed in her perſon and dancing, they would 
be found. in the extatic accents of her voice ; — 
every word ſhe ſpeaks is harmony itſelf; but 
when ſhe ſings, the ſoul of muſic;iflues from her 
lips: — what the celebrated Waller ſays of his 
< Mira, may, I dare affirm, with infinitely more 
* juſtice, be applied to my adorable Arpa. 


FI? Nr | Dr 
De wretch who from her wit and beauty flies, 
Vibe but reach him with her voice he dies. 
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80 Bur it were an endleſs taſk to mi ts 
many ways ſhe has of "captivating mankind 
will therefore only give you a brief account of 
the beauties of her mind in her conduct and be- 
* haviour, and then have done. 
SAE maintains a perſect chearfulneſs without 
© the leaſt mixture of levity : — ſhe is never the 
* firſt in any faſhion, 'and when entered into it 
: goes not to the extremity: — ſhe chuſes rather 
to wear clothes leſs rich than her birth and for- 
* tune will allow of, than to have the leaſt appear- 
<' ance of extravagance about her: — ſhe preſerves 
a modeſt reſerve, yet makes no ſhew of it : — 
© ſhe goes but ſeldom to places of public diver- 
*« ſion, and never but in the company of ſome near 
* relation : — in fine, all ber actions are governed 
* byap prudence far above her years, nor can envy 
"c any thing to traduce. 3 | 


Brin fuch as I have deleribed, ben infi- 
nitely ſhort of what ſhe is, you will not wonder 
Var} became enamoured with her at firſt ſight, 
or that my paſſion grew more ftrong as I grew 
more acquainted with her perfections: —it was, 
however, accompanied with an awe which would 
not ſuffer me to reveal what it was I felt for a 
long time; but, alas! there was little need of 
words, every look, every action, ſpoke the mean- 
ing of my ſoul, and faid I died for her: — in- 
deed I lived not but in her preſence, and when 
abſent from her was but the "oboſt of myſelf. — 
All my friends took notice of the change in me, 
= ws long without diſcovering both the cauſe 
object: — as they knew there could be no 

ions on the account of my birth, fortune, 

or character in the world, they laughed at my 
75 timidity, and at laſt inſpired me with courage 
f enough 


N ede 5 


— 


that had the leaſt ſpark.of compaſſion harboured 


heart. 


© enough to declare myſelf, which you may be 

: Si did in the moſt paſſionate and reſpectful 

© terms. my heart could dictate”: — but, oh gods! 

* with what a ſtabbing indifference did ſhe receive 
my ſuit ! — Had ſhe treated it with ſcorn or- 
anger, I ſhould. have been apt to have flattered. 
* myſelf either of theſe had . proceeded from that, 
© affectation young ladies frequently aſſume on. 
the firſt addreſſes of a lover; but the cold civi- 
© lity, the unmoved reſerve with which ſhe heard 
me, ſtruck like a bolt of ice through all my 
© ſoul, and gave a mortal damp to all the fires of 
hope: — I grew pale, — I. trembled,.— L was, 
© ready to fall down in a ſwoon at her feet; and 
* fearing I ſhould be guilty of ſomething unbecom— 
ing my ſex, took ſuch a haſt and. confuſed leave, 


< in her breaſt, it muſt have prevailed on her to 
© have called me back: — but, alas! ſhe ſuffered 
me to depart, without ſeeming even to obſerve 
my diſorder: Unequalled cruelty !—Barbarous. 
6 ing maid ! Yet this is ſhort of what. 
< I afterwards. experienced from her unrelenting 


Tu enſuing night I paſſed in agonies too 
terrible for repetition : — ſleep was an utter 
ſtranger to my eyes: — the next morning was 
„ wholly taken up in forming a letter to her, 
© which at laſt: I did, though in a moſt diſtracted 
« ſtrain, in ſpite of all my care, and writing it 
over above a dozen times in order to render my 


meaning leſs deſerving her ridicule : — 


«+ 44A » 


* notwithſtanding could have been more humble, 
more pity-moving; — yet what was the effect? 
© — ſhe opened, read, and ſent it back under a 
cover, in which I found this rigorous ſentence : 


. 
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I am very much obliged for the high opinion you 
have of my merit; but as it ſeems to have given 
«birth to an inclination, which 4 am certain will 
© never be in my power to encourage, muſt beg you 
« will deſiſt your viſits, till you have ceaſed to think 
in the manner you now profeſs to do wh | bn” 
* : © ARPASIA. 


< NoTHING but death itſelf could have in- 

© flited more ſevere pangs than thoſe I felt at pe- 

ruſing theſe few lines: I accuſed fate, and the 

< ingratitude of my cruel charmer, as I had cauſe 

to do; yet ſtill I loved, and in the bittereſt an- 
< guiſh my tortured foul could feel, kiſſed the pa- 
© per which contained my doom: I never ſhould 
© have done, were I to go about to relate the thou- 
< fandth part of the particulars of my ſufferings; I 
© will therefore only trouble you with no more 
© than what is abſolute neceſlary to let you into 

© the true ſtate of the cafe —feveral of my friends, 
< ſenſible of my condition, renewed their endea- 
<« yours for my conſolation ; and one of them be- 
« ing acquainted with the father of Arpaſia, ſpoke 
© to him in my behalf: the old gentleman ſeemed 
© highly ſatisfied with my eſtate, perſon, and cha- 
© racter, and ſaid he ſhould be very glad to have 
© me in his family, provided his daughter had the 
? ſame kindneſs 2 me; but added, he would ne- 
ver put any conſtraint on her inclinations, and 
© therefore would give no poſitive anſwer till he 
© had difcourſed with her on that ſubject. 


© FA1Nn would thoſe who wiſhed me well have 
6 perſwaded me that the coldneſs Arpaſia had trea- 
© ted me with, ſprung only from not having the 
« ſanction of her father's commands to n a 
7 more 
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« more kind reception, and that every thing would 
© now be according to my wiſhes : but all they 
* faid was ineffectual to remove intirely that grief, 
© which her behaviour had ſettled on my heart; 
and I remained fluctuating between hope and de- 
$ ſpair, till the day appointed by her father for gi- 
« ving a deciſive anſwer being arrived, my kinſ- 
man brought me a heavy confirmation of what 
I moſt feared would be the reſult, — That he 
* had founded his daughter”s inclinations, and found 
they tuere not in my favour ; ſo deſired I would 
not give myſelf any farther trouble. This meſ- 
* ſage, though dreſſed up in many compliments, 
«© threw me into a fever; — my life was deſpaired 
© of: — freſh applications were made both to fa- 
ther and daughter: — all were unſucceſsful; yet 
© Trecovered, if a man may be ſaid to do ſo, who 
6 is contin waſting with inward pinings: 
I ſummoned all my courage, imagined I could 
* content myſelf with ſeeing her, tho? at a diſtance, 
© and quitted my bed, in order to purſue her with 
my eyes wherever The went: had the cruel 
* bleffing of beholding her at church one ſunday 
morning, and flattering myſelf with doing ſo in 
© the afternoon, went again, but the inexorable 
© creature was not there, though ſhe had never 
© been known to miſs before: I ſought her in 
the park, —at' the opera, the play, — at each 
of theſe places, found her once, but no more. 
In a word, ſhe choſe to deprive heffelf of every 
© thing that gave her pleaſure, rather than alloy. 
© me that poor one of ſeeing the face that had de 
© prived me of all other comforts. — Was ever 
© gratitude like this ! Was ever fate ſo har a 
mine ! — Yet all ſhe does cannot abate my pal- 
ſion; nor is it in her power to hide 4 


<:intirely, but that I ſometimes get CAN) — 
in a diſguiſe I Watch about the houſe; ſee het 


Th "The FEMALE DPook /. 
get into her coach; ſee her, with all that de- 
© luding ſoftneſs in her eyes, which almoſt tempts 
© me to give the lie to my own reaſon and expe- 
* rience, and pronounce her. as good-natured: as 
* ſheis fair. 1450 * 


« My whole time is taken up with haunting 
her in this manner: — all day I ſkulk in corners 
like a thief, and ſhun the light, and at night ſtand 
centinel oppoſite her chamber-window, bleſt to 
< ſee her ſhadow through the curtains, while un- 
« drefling for bed. n 


/1 

< Tris, worthy Spectator, is the fole bufineſs 
I am capable of purſuing; this, the ſole plea- 
< ſureI can taſte; and in this I am wholly loſt to 
< all my kindred, friends, - acquaintance, and al- 
< moſt to myſelf. — Never was there a cauſe in 
< which your pen could be more. worthily em- 
© loyed, than in an endeavour to preſerve the ſen- 
© ſes, the life, nay the very ſoul from death of an 
6 — 2 man, who is ſo only by his 
© having too great a ſhare of love and | 
© for the moſt amiable woman in the world. 


« EXERT then all your to move the 
© heart of my obdurate fair, to give her a lively 
* ſenſe of her ingratitude, and convince her how ' 
© il] fo foul a vice becomes ſo beauteous a form: 
© — ſhe is a conſtant reader of yaureſlays, a great 
« admirer of them, has often faid the world would 
© be happy could it once be brought to follow the 
© maxims you lay down ; — who knows, 4here- 
© fore, but ſhe may be wrought upon herſelf, when 
© ſo favourite an advocate vouchſafes to plead !|— 
© Ingratitude is a copious ſubject, or were it leſs 
< ſo, my unhappy as. For give you a ſufficient. 


hint. — It is a theme, I think, you have never. 
7 touched 
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© touched upon, and perhaps will be no leſs agree- 
© able to a great many of your readers, than to the 


Sorrowful AMINTOR.”. . 


_ Pook Amainter ! He is in a deſperate ſituation 
indeed, and if the Female Spectators pity will do 
him any good, I am commiſſioned by our little 
club to tell him he is heartily welcome to it; but 
am ſorry to acquaint him wi that we are afraid 
by th 1 he gives us of the progreſs of his 
2 pity will be all the conſolation he will ever 

able to procure. Nothing can be more plain, 
than that the lady finds no diſpoſitions in her heart 
of that Kind, which he places his whole happineſs 
in inſpiring: there is no accounting for antipathies 
in nature, nor is the ſtrongeſt reaſon ſufficient to 
ſurmount them: — in vain his love and conſtancy 
baye a claim to her regard :-—in vain her father's 
aſſent would authorize that regard : in Vain 

parity of age, of circumſtances, of birth, concur 
to render a marriage between them ſuitable : —if 
that ſecret impulſe which rules the heart be wank, 
all other conſiderations are of no force to Attach.” 


Tu ls therefore being evidently the Gufe that 
Amintor is rejected, he ought not to accuſe . 
lia for what is not in her power to r = | 
can no more love him, than he can forbear i 
her: — the ſentiments on each fide are” 198 
tary; and where the obligation is not of the will, 
there can be no ingratitude in refuſing the recom- 
pence : — not but it were to be Wiſhed, for the 
happineſs of both, that Arpaſia could meet ſo at- 
dent and fo 8 an affe ion. as that of Amintor, 
with an equal warmth; but ſince it cannot be, 
and nature is refractarxy, he ſhould endeavour ra- 
ther to a Wn enable himſelf to live without 
3 3 her, 


— 
LES 
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her, than perpetuate his paſſion and anxieties by 
any idle hopes of living with her: 


THERE are many miethods to be taken which 
may heighten and invigorate a paſſion that has 
once gained entrance; but no human power can 
inſpire it in contradiction to the heart: — All at- 
tempts therefore that the Female Spectator could 
make for that purpoſe would be labour loſt; and 
Amintor ought to think it more kind in us to ad- 
viſe him to quit the vain purſuit, than by preten- 
ding to plead in his favour flatter him with deceit- 
ful expectations, which would only ſerve to add 
to his difquiet in the end. — Time, abſence, and a 
conſtant exertion of his reaſon, may one day reſtore 
his liberty, but nothing can be done for him to 
make him eaſy in his chains. , 


I wovrD have him conſider, in the firſt place, 
the invincible obſtacle between him and the ac- 
compliſhment of his wiſhes ; and in the next, that 
were there a poſſibility of her ever being prevailed 
upon, by a romantic generoſity, to give herſelf to 
him, and do a violence to her own inclinations for 
the gratification of his, the happineſs of ſuch an 
union would be far from perfect: — a paſſion ſo 
fervent, as he pretends to be inſpired with, could 
never be ſordidly contented with being bleſſed 
alone — the chief felicity of true affection con- 
fiſts in the power of beſtowing it ; and though in 
"full poſſeſſion of the body, he would ſtill languifh 
in a conſcious inability of having influenced the 
I WONDER that his own good ſenſe did not 
long ago remind him of this truth, as it feems not 
to have done by his never making any efforts for 


-  ſubduing a paſſion, which, from the very begin- 


ning; 
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ning, threatened him with deſpair : — he confeſſes 
ſhe received the firſt overtures of it with a cold- 
neſs which had nothing of affectation in it, and no 
ſooner knew the motive of his viſits than ſhe re- 
fuſed to ſee him any more: — it was not poſſible 
for her to teſtify a more fincere diſlike of his ad- 
dreſſes, nor a greater inclination to check in their 
infancy deſires, which by their growth would be 
fatal to his peace : — he might have loved a wo- 
man (as too many ſuch there are) who, fond of 
admiration even from the man ſhe hated, would 
have encouraged his pretenſtons ; fed his flame 
with the fewel of vain hopes, only to make the 
damps of her diſdain more ing, and then tri- 
umphed in the ruin ſhe occaſioned: . but Arpaſia, 
I find by his own confeſſion, is not one of theſe ; 
ſhe has acted toward him with honour and diſ- 
cretion, and I not * acquit : er of all ingrati- 
tude, but pronounce Amintor the perſon obliged ; 
and he ought to take care, that in not acknow- 
ledging he is ſo, he does not draw upon himſelf 
that imputation he unjuſtly offers to fix on her. 


INGRATITUDE implies a want of will, 

when one has the power, of returning a real be- 
nefit: now this is ſo far from being the caſe be- 
fore us, that, as I think has been already proved, 
bs Arpaſa in the | firſt place is wholly deftitute of 
power to return the benefit, if it were a benefit, of 
Amintor's paſſion; and in the next, to be loved 

by a perſon one cannot love, is not a benefit but 
a perſecution; at leaſt, it is certainly ſo to this 
lady, ſince it obliges her to impoſe a baniſhment 
on herſelf from all the places ſhe has been accuſ- 

tamad to frequent... bY 


 Bxs1DEs, there js methinks a ſtrange tenaciouſ- 
nels in Amintor on the ſcore of his paſſion:— he 
is A 6 | ſeems 
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ſeems to imagine it has a right to engroſs all the 
attention, all the regard, all the pity to itſelf : — 
if Arpaſia'is in reality miſtreſs of one half the per- 
ſections he aſcribes to her, why ſhould they not 
have the ſame effect on others? Why ſhould he 
not have rivals who may be as full of love and mi- 
ſery as himſelf ? — And whenever ſhe makes choice 
of any one, will not all thoſe who are rejected have 
an equal motive for complaint, and title to com- 


paſſion?ꝰꝛ | 


O the whole, therefore, if in ſpite of all per- 
ſuaſions, he will perſiſt in being his own tormen- 
tor, hug his diſquiet, and refuſe the only poſſible 
means of relief, he has nothing in this world to 
accuſe, but an obſtinacy of nature in himſelf, 
which taking part with his ill ſtars prolongs their 
influence, and doubles every dart of fate. 


Ir is more than poſſible, that among the num- 
1 readers, there 1 
condition, and partially induced, by a parity o 
circumſtances, to think I have dealt too — 
with him, and that inſtead of blaming his beha- 
viour, I ſhould have complied with his requeſt, 
and reproached that of his miſtreſs: — many alſo 
of my own ſex, who pride themſelves in the mul- 
tiplicity of their admirers, may be fearful: ſome of 
thoſe, who at preſent compoſe their train, will be 
warned by the example of Aminter to retreat while 
they have the power of doing ſoz and wiſh my 
pen once more in the gooſe's pinion it was plucked 
from, rather than be ane" 257 in giving any ad- 
vice, which may be even as a deſign to 
leſſen the number of their ſlaves: but it would ill 
decome the character of a ſpectator, and cenſor of 

errors, (though a female one) to flatter any thing 
* that may be truly called fo; * 
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all I 1 have to apprehend from the deſpair of 
the one, and malice 91 the other, I am determined 
abways to continue my plain dealing without re- 
ſpect of perſons; which I am certain cannot fail of 
er approbation of the juſtly thinking part 

of both ſexes, and will in- the end deſerve the ac- 
ents. of thoſe ho at Fun, may ima- 
gine they have nt 1 reſent it. 


InGRATITUDE | is on all bande agreed to be a 
2 moſt ee 22 and man, and 
rant ce of it draws on the - 
fon rn. ſevereſt cenſure ;; yet, if we — 1" 
into: the nature of things, we ſhall find it next to 
an —— to be wholly clear from it : —itis 
not only, as Dorax ſays, the growth of every clime, 
but of every heart: — the moſt exalted virtues can- 
not ſometimes be exerciſed without a mixture of 
it; — the ſtricteſt juſtice; the ſofteſt clemency, 
_ betray: ſome tincture of it; and what ſeems 
greater paradox, there may happen occaſions, 
— to to be truly grateful, one mutt Ne 
grateful. 


- FE REMEMBER that many years ago I found in 
the lib of a very learned relation of mine a 
little „ intitled, The hiſtory of Crete, in which, 
though there were many other curious paſſages well 

of remark, one above all ſo much hit my 
fancy, that it has ever fince dwelt ſtrongly on my 
mind. Beaumont and Fletcher doubtleſs thought 
as I did, ſince it was from thence they took the 
hint for their excellent play called The laws of 
—_— The ſtory i is this : 


Oncz pen. headline as) 
there reigned a a king, who ſo much hated ingra- 
titude, that he made an edit, whoever was found 


l 
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guilty of it ſhould be puniſhed with death, and 
that the ſentence. once paſt by the court, there 
ſhould be no appeal to any other power, nor re- 
miſſion, but from the complainant himſelf:— 1 
do not find there was any trial of this nature du- 
ring the life of this good king, but indeed he died 
in a ſhort time after, and leaving his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor an infant, the ſovereign power was during 
his minority veſted in the ſenate. 


| THe ſtates of Candy * had for a long time been 
at war with the Venetians, and muſt have been in- 
tirely overcome by that powerful republic, had it 
not been for the extraordinary valour of their ge- 
neral. It would be too tedious to recount what 
is there related of this great man :— how, when 
oppreſſed with numbers, his lingle arm redeemed 
the honour of the field: — how, when covered 
over with blood, and his whole body ſeemed but 
one great wound, he ſpurned the man-who offered 
him a litter, and graſping: the neck of his horſe, 
when he was no longer able to fit upright, purſued 
in that poſture the flying foe: — how, when any 
advantage offered, he was the foremoſt to plunge 
2 the rapid ſtream, Nan, 2 the breach, — 
to leap the parapet ; —how neither c rocks, 
nor fenny marſhes could obſtruct his — * 
What wonders he performed would be incredible 
to the preſent times, nor are material to my pur- 
poſe; it ſhall ſuffice to ſay, he was looked upon as 
the guardian angel of Candy, and ſo diſtinguiſhed 
by all degrees of people, more than by his poſt, 
or the name derived to him from his anceſtors. 


Lo x did he retain theſe honours unequalled 
and alone, till heaven raiſed him a competitor in 
his own ſon: the youth whom he had trained to 
battle from his moſt early years, became in time ſo 


BY to 
* Fo; merly called Crete, | 
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to excel in it, that there was no art of war, for 
which his father was famed, but he knew how tb 
practiſe it with a like ſucceſs : — his courage was 
not leſs, and his ſtrength and activity of body ſu- 
perior : — he had highly ſignahzed himſelf in two. 
campaigns, but in the third, when the Venetians 
had aſſembled their whole forces, commanded by 
the doge's own ſon in perſon, this young Candyan 
hero eſtabliſhed a reputation never to be eraſed. 


9 


THE troops of Candy were divided into two 
armies, the one led on by the old general, the other 
by his ſon; the former of which was able only to 
keep the field, while the other intirely routed thoſe 
they were engaged with; then marched to the 
relief of their former companions, and gained ſo 
complete a victory, that the Venetian priſoners 
chemſelves confeſſed, muſt intirely diſappoint all 
hopes in the republic of making head again, at 
leaſt for a long time, and be neceſſitated to fue for 
peace; all the flower of their nobility being either 
ſlain or taken: ſo great was the ſlaughter, that the 
living were ſcarce ſuffieient in number to bury the 
dead. — To add to the triumph of the young 
neral, he had the glory after a _- combat, where 
they fought hand to hand, to make the doge's fon 
his captive, and after him an old and moſt expe- 
rienced captain, on whom the Venetians much re- 
lied, and on whoſe good or bad ſucceſs, that of the 
whole in a great meaſure depended, 


THe joy and acclamations with which theſe 
warriors were received at their return to the capi- 
tal, by the fenate as well as the populace, were 
conformable to the advantages they brought them; 

but ſoon this ſun of triumph) was overclouded by 
an unlooked- for ſtorm, which wes very near ovet- - 
whelming them all in ruin and deſtruæti * 25 
5 8 I 7” 7355 
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TEX had a law in Candy, which had ſubſiſted 
time immemorial, that whoever was generally al- 
lowed to have done moſt honour to his country in 
the day of battle, ſhould at his return be gratified 
with any demand he ſhould think fit to make. 


O this aroſe a conteſt between the two gene- 
rals, in which no conſiderations of blood, duty, 
or paternal affection, could prevail on either to 
yield : — the father knew, and regarded the merit 

of his ſon, yet thought to make a ſacrifice of his 
-worn honours would be a recompence too 
great; and the ſon, who on the leaſt command of 
fo excellent a father would have readily laid down 
his life, could not ſubmit to relinquiſh his title to 
glory, even to the calls of duty. 
THE x; both appeared before the ſenate, and 
made theirgefpective claims: the father pleaded 
his ancient ſervices, the fon his late ſucceſs, and 
the advantages gained by it to the nation, which 
was confirmed by ambaſſadors that moment arri- 
ving, with orders to treat of peace, as well as by 
the unanimous voice of the whole army. f 


Tux matter was ſoon decided, and the young 
general was pronounced deliverer of his country, 
and required to name the boon he aſked: on which, 
to attone as he thought for the umbrage he had 
given his father, he requeſted that a ſtatue of him 
might be erected, and all his glorious atchieve- 
ments engraved on the pedeſtal: The whole af- 
Lembly wrung with applauſes of his filial piety, 
who having it in his power to demand whatever 

be pleaſed, deſired no more than the perpetuation 
of his father's honours. But a quite contrary ef- 
fect had this action on the mind of him it was in- 
tended to oblige ; — the old general, peeviſh thro 
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age and infirmities, and: before chafed to think his 
glories were about to be - eclipſed by a ſtar, to- 
which his example had at firſt given light, was ſo 
far from being pleaſed at this proof of his-ſon's re- 
ſpect, that he rather looked upon it as oſtentation; 
and that he deſired not this monument of his fa- 
ther's. victories, but to ſhew his own had 2 
them; and that what grateful recompence was 
made, was made in conſideration of his later and 
more meritorious ſervices. This imagination, 
however unjuſt, funk ſo deeply in his ſoul, that 
he retired to his country-ſeat, full of the utmoſt 
diſcontent againſt his'fon, whom he forbad ever to 
fee him more, 1d nen n 
e eee 15 2 87 12 4 


Tu yo general was, ö 
afflicted 7 ung diſpleaſure rr al conceived 
againſt him; and finding all the ſubmiſſions he 
could make, ſerved rather to increaſe than dimi- 
niſh it, fell into a melancholly, which all the ho- 
noum he received had not the power to diſpel. 


In the mean time the princeſs. of Candy, ſiſter 
to the late king, and aunt to the preſent, fell de- 
ſperately in love with him; — inſomuch that ſhe 
forgot her dignity, and made him an offer of her 
perſon and = ares: but he, inſenſible to her 
charms, and wholly devoted to make peace with 
his father, would conſent to marry her on no other 
conditions, than firſt to ſend a ſum of to 
his father to redeem ſome lands, which by his for- 
mer liberality among the ſoldiers, he had been ob- 
liged to mortgage; and pere, dee, the. 
thing an inviolable ſecret. | 


T old received thankfully 
— = 
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x8 
being Dun aer afterwards by ſome one 


| of the love ſhe bore his ſon, and. 
that it was by his inſtigation ſhe conferred this 
favour on him, inftead 'of being appeaſed by this. 
new proof of filial affection, became infinitely 
more irritated againſt him than ever; and to be 
revenged on the inſult, as he termed it, formed a 
reſolution the moſt ſtrange and unnatural that ever 
was harboured by the heart of man, 


Box x on the wings of fury, and deaf to all 


the remonſtrances that were made him, he flew 
to the capital, and demanded juſtice in the exe- 


cution of the law againſt his ſon, whom in a moſt 
pathetic ſpeech he accuſed of ingratitude; repeated 
the various obligations he had to him both as a 
father and a preceptor; proved that in the heat of 
battle, while yet a novice in the art of war, he had 
thrown himſelf between him and impending dan- 
ger; received the wounds defigned for him, and 
times unnumbered ſhielded him from death; 


for all which buumties, added he, he firipped me: of 


the glories I had gained before he had a being; ra- 
wiſhed from me the prize of fame, more dear to me 
than hife, and brought my age with ſorrow to the 
, inhntt ; ht 047 


N Ta E young general refuſed to- make any de- 


. fence, and hating a life his father's unkindneſs had 


made wretched, ſubmitted to the ſentence the ſe- 


nate, though unwillingly, were obliged to paſs on 
him. 4 44 ft * FT FISTS 'F 234331 1 ' 4. 


Tu Is intelligence no ſooner reached the prin- 
ceſs, than, wild with grief, ſhe ran to the ſenate- 
houſe, and firſt by ſoft perſwaſians endeavoured 
to move the heart of the old general; but he con- 
tinuing obdurate, ſhe vowed then he ſhould _ 


\ 
\ 
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the ſame fate with his innocent ſon; and accuſed 
him of the higheſt ingratitude to her, as being ob- 
liged to her for the redemption of his lands, he 


had contrived to deprive ber of what he knen was 
the moſt dear to her, 


HER charge was too juſtly PP to | be 2 


nied, and the ſenate were compelled to ſa the 
demand ſhe made. * 


Taz young general, who had heard with an 

en courage his own doom pronounced; 

could not ſupport that of his father; and revolv- 

ing in his mind what he ſhould do to ſave him, 

became in his turn an accuſer of the princeſs : — 

he urged, that having for a long time ſought his 

3 ſhe had at laſt — K a promiſe = 

marr! rom him, on which ſhe pretended 

life 3 yet after ſhe had won him to her 

will, had moſt ungratefully betrayed a ſecret he 

had bound her to conceal, and by that fatal diſco- 


irritated his father, and been the cauſe of 
both their ruin. 


To this the; amorous princeſs pleaded guilty, 
deſirous of dying with him ſhe loved, even cruel 
as he now forged; and as no perſon whatever 
was exempted by this law from the penalty, ſhe 
alſo was condemned to ſuffer with the 2 5 


Tur power of prevent ſo ea ſcene la 
wholly in the old r ha 
offences of his fon had obtained of the princeſs 
remiſſion for himſelf, as ſhe alſo had from her lo- 
ver; but not all the arguments made ufe of by 
the ſenate for this moe purpoſe, nor even their 
tears and intreaties, could prevail on his inflexible 
heart; and theſe three iHluftrious at” were 
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Fit others more guilty ſhall partake their fate. 
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about to be conducted to their fate, when a young 


virgin, daughter to the general, ruſhed into the 
council-hall, crying with a loud voice, as ſne 
preſſed through the crowd, flop, flop the execution 
till my claim is heard : —f theſe muſt ſuffer, it is 
FTE guards on this were ordered: to bring 
back the priſoners ;* and all waited with impatience; 
what this new wonder was to produce, when the 


maid, with an undaunted courage, began to ſpeak 
to this effect: RNS 1 


die, bid the, the low. agoinf, ingratitads 
falls indiſcriminately on all found guilty, of it : to 


which being anſwered. 7 the preſident, T hat it 
2 


did. Then 1 accuſe you all, reſumed ſhe, all you of 
the ſenate 1 — All. you, who having the power and 
treaſure of the ** inveſted in you, forgot the 


ſervices of this old man my father, fifty years your, 


general, and ſtiled the guardian angel of his coun- 
try, and ſuffered him in age to feel the ſtings 0 

poverty, to be reduced even to beggary,. but for-the. 
compaſſion of the princeſs ; while you your ſelves tuere 


riating in that affluence, F for you by the 


beſt part of his blood. — If this is not ingratitude,, 
nothing can be called ſo : — quit then your ſeats, 
and be content to ſuffer the puniſhment of your 
r | 


Nx VRR was conſternation equal to that which 
this demand, occaſioned ; the populace ſeconded- 
the accuſation, and cried out for. juſtice: — all 
the lords, who | compoſed this auguſt aſſembly, 
looked one upon another without the power of 
ſpeech. — What indeed could they ſay ! How re- 
ply to ſo juſt, ſo ſelf· convicting a charge! — The 
law, by which they were condemned, was wrote in 
BED 6 terms- 
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terms too plain for any evaſion : — there was no 
remedy to be found, and thoſe who but a moment 
paſt had pronounced the ſentence of death yu 
others, werenow compelled to ſubmit to it = 

| ſelves: the ſoldiers immediately ftript thoſe late 
Judges of their robes, and ranged them with thoſe 

| "who were before their priſoners, in order to con- 
duct them to the place appointed for the execution 
of criminals. | 5 A 


- How. dreadful a ſpectacle was this, the prin- 
ceſs, the two generals, with all the nobility and 
magiſtracy of the kingdom, about to be deſtroyed 
at once! Who, when they were no more, would 
be left to maintain order among the people! 
Where could there one be found to protect the 
peace of Candy — All adminiſtration of public 
juſtice muſt ceaſe, all laws be aboliſhed, and 
the whole realm involved in a wild confuſion. 


TRE old general could now hold out no longer, 
all his obduracy.melted at the reflection of his 
country's ruin; and as he knew his breath was 
the hinge on which the lives of all depended, for- 
gave his ſon, his ſon with tears of joy the prin- 
ceſs, and ſhe no leſs readily remitted the offences 

f his father; — the young lady, by whoſe ſtra- 
tagem this happy change was wrought, defired the 
ſenate to reſume their places, and all was now 
reſtored to its ancient form; but the ſad conſe- 
quences which this law had like to have occaſion- 
ed, and which it would always have been liable to 
draw on, made them unanimouſly agree to repeal it. 


Tus little abſtract from the Cretan annals may 
ſerve to ſhew of how ambiguous and perplexed a 
nature ingratitude is in reality: — how impofſible 
it is to be entirely free from it ourſelves, and how _ -: 
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readily we fix the imputation of it on others: 


in fine, there yet has never been, and poſlibly ne- 
ver will be a ſtandard found for it, by which one 
may truly know what is or is not ſo, : 


\ Lovers complain of it more than any people 
in the world, and indeed with the leaſt reaſon ; 


and a woman, who has the merit or the chance 


of being addreſſed by ſeveral, muſt of conſequence 
be 6. YT of it, ſince in recompencing one, ſhe 
mult be. guilty of what they will call mgratitude 


to all the others. 


 Evexy one, who labours under any diſtreſs in 
life, is full of accuſations on the ingratitude of 


perſons whom he either has, or imagines he has, 
conferred ſome obligations on at one time or ano- 


ther; though perhaps thoſe whom he thus brands 


were never ſenſible of any favour received from 


him, or if they are, may not have it in their power 


to return them in the manner he expects. 


Ir muſt be confeſſed, there is in moſt of us a 
partiality to ourſelves ; we are too apt to magnify 
every good office we do, and leſſen the merit of 
thoſe we receive; and this is an innate ingrati- 
tude, even though we ſhould in effect repay the 
obligations conferred on us a thouſand fold. 


THERE is alſo a partiality in us to one ano- 
ther: of two perſons we may happen to be ac- 
quainted with of equal merit, we often ſhall be led 
by a ſecret 1 which we cannot account, 
nor give any reaſon for, to like the one much'bet- 
ter than the other; and yet, perhaps, he who moſt 
ſhares our good wiſhes is by the-fame impulſe in- 
Clined to have the leaft for us: and this is a ſpe- 
cles of ingratitude which we fall nn 
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ly, or if we knew, have it not in our power to 
avoid, becauſe it is implanted in our nature, and 


not to be eradicatdd. 


Re Aso, however, and a thorough underſtand- 
ing it in ourſelves, may put a check on inclination, 
and prevent the ill-· judging will from running into 
practice: we may do à violence to our own 
hearts, and in our outward behaviour give the pre- 
ference to thoſe who love us, rather to thoſe 
we love: but few there are will take this pains, 
and I know not indeed whether We ought always 
to impoſe ſo ſevere a taſk on ourſelves, or whether 
to perform it would in all caſes be laudable, or 


even agreeable to the very perſon for whoſe ſake 
we undertook it. 


Tus brings to my mind a „the veraci 
of which I Wil — anſwer — h I — 
heard it well atteſted, and is not in itſelf impoſſi- 
ble; for which reaſon it may ſerve to corroborate 
what I have faid, proving how great a command 
perſons the moſt influenced by on or preju- 
dice may obtain over themſelves by the ſtrength of 
reſolution, and alſo that there may happen circum- 
ſtances, in which to exert that ſtrength of reſolu- 
tion would be rather a fault than a praiſe-w 


A GENTLEMAN in the weſtern parts of 
England had two daughters at marriage eſtate, the 
elder of whom was addreſſed by a perſon whoſe 
birth and fortune rendered him more than an equal 
match ; but notwithſtanding theſe advantages, 
Joined to a moſt graceful form, and many great 
accompliſhments of mind, ſhe could not be brought 
to liſten to his courtſhip with any degree of ſatiſ- 
faction, while her younger ſiſter languiſhed w_ 
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2 0 for him: 2 
t intereſted kind, though 
NE Be ole ie rag.c0p well convinced — 
never could be happy without a return in kind; 
yet fo much did the prefer his ſatisfaction to her 
own,, that ſhe did him all the good offices in her 
power with her ſiſter: — their father ſoon diſco» 

vered the different inclinations . of his 
and fearing, he ſhould: never be able to bring the 
eldeſt. to abate of her averſion, and loth to loſe 
the opportunity of. ſo good a match for one of 
them, would fain have endeavoured to turn the 
current of the gentleman's affections to the young- 
eſt; but all efforts of that nature were wholly 
vain, —his reaſon avowed the merits of the kinder 
fair, — it pointed out the laſting comforts he might 
enjoy with one who . loved him; but his 
heart refuſed to liſten to any other dictates than its 
own, and ſhut out all impreſſions, but thoſe it had 
at firſt received: — not all the diſdain he was 


r 


1 n 


THE tr dy lately id Jie at 
nace, beautifully ornamented and fitted up for plea- 
ſure; to this he invited the two ſiſters, with ſe- 
veral other ladies and gentlemen, who lived near 

the 
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the ſea-ſide, in order to give them a on 
board. The weather being calm and clear when 


they ſet out, tempted them to ſail a conſiderable 
diſtance from 


ſnore; when all at once the aſpect 


of the heavens was changed, and from a moſt | 


ſerene ſky, became clouded and tempeſtuous: — 
the wind grew every higher, and blew ſo 
ſtrong agamſt them, 
tion they — — out to fea. — The 
ſtorm increaſing, the veſſel being weak, and, as 


ſome ſay, the mariners unſkilful, it bulged againſt a 


rock and ſplit at the bottom; - the ſea came pour- 
ing ini on all fides, — there was but a moment be- 
tween the accident and finking, — every one was 
in the utmoſt conſternation, — the 

admitted no time for conſideration, — all jumped 
overboard, taking hold of thoſe they were ch 
anxious to preſerve ; — the gentleman catched 
the two ſiſters one under each arm, and for a while 
even thus encumbered, combated the waves ; but 
his ftrength failing, there was an abſolute neceſſity 
to quit his graſp of the one, in order to fave the 
other; on which, fo the emotions of his 
gratitude rather than his love, he let go the elder 


ol theſe ladies, and ſwam with the younger till he 


reached the ſhore. 


On of the ſailors, ä 


ments juſt as ſhe was finking ; but deſtiny forbad 
ſucceſs to his endeavours, a billow too large and 
boiſterous for human ſxill or ſtrength to cope with, 
came rolling over them both, and plunged this un- 
| fortunate lady, with her intended deiner in the 


HR lover, who had juſt caſed himſelf of bis 
Vor. II. burthey, 


25 


in ſpite of their inten- 


— — 
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burthen, beheld from ſhore what had befallen her, 
and not able to ſurvive the ſhock, turned to the 
lady he had preſerved at the expence of all he va- 
Jued in life, and with a countenance full of horror 
and deſpair, ſaid to her, Madam, I have diſcharged 
my debt of gratitude to you for the unſought affec+. 
tion you have for me, — I muſt now obey the calls 
of love, and follow her, whom to outlive would be 
the worſt of hells. With theſe words, they ſay, he 
threw himſelf with the utmoſt violence 
the waves, which immediately ſwallowed him up: 


THe young lady had neither power nor time to 
utter any thing to prevent ſo deſperate a deed, and 
only giving a great ſhriek fell down in a ſwoon: 
in which poſture the was found by thoſe, who ſees 
ing the diftreſs of the pinnace afar off, were com- 

ing to adminiſter what relief the occaſion would 


Now if this fact be real, it muſt be owned 
that the gentleman carried his gratitude to a 
degree which the French call outr?, — beyond 
reaſon, and even beyond nature, and in my opi- 
nion was an action too romantic to be recom- 
mended as an example for imitation. And * 
the perſon who related it to me extolled it as the 
higheſt proof of magnanimity, yet it appears to 
me as rather proceeding from a vain deſire of do- 
ing ſomething to be talked of after death, than the 


ects of any real virtue, or greatneſs of mind. 


FT ESE refinings, even on the moſt worthy 
principles, theſe over- ſtrainings of nature, are cer- 
tainly never of any advantage to the perſons them- 
ſelves, or thoſe for whoſe ſake they are ſuppoſed 
to go ſo much out of the common road, — Extra- 


vagance and exceſs will always be diſappointed by 
I . reaſon 
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reaſon and good ſenſe ; and when we are told of 
actions, the riſe of which we know not how to ac 


count for, they only ſerve to puzzle weaker under- 


ſtandings; an render them unable bis jud, 3 
really laudable, or what is the reverſe. RT 


THERE may happen times when to be grateful 
may be a vice; for inſtance, if a prince, miniſter 
of ſtate, general of an army, or any other perſon 
in a lower ſtation of life, who has it in his power 
to confer promotion, ſhall ſhower his favour on an 
unworthy object, meerly to be grateful to the love 
he bears him, thereby witholding offices of truſt 
and profit from the more capable and deſerving: 
ſuch a prince, miniſter, or whatever he be, is un- 
juſt, not only to thoſe who are rejected, but to a 
whole nation, which, by this partial indulgenee; 
may be betrayed to ruin, in a more or leſs degree, 
— the ſtate is intereſted in the employmeit, ot 


Wu Ar paſſes for gratitude is often no more 
than ſelf-love, as actions proceeding meerly from 
oſtentation are complimented with the name ot 
liberality : —fo near does virtue border upon vice, 
that they are ſometimes confounded even by the 
breaſt that harbours them. We think that we 
ought to de every thing in our power for the per- 
fon who ſeems to love us, and is ready on all oc- 
caſions at our beck, and ſeldom confider whether 
in returning a trifling obligation, or perhaps the 
ſhadow of one, we do not an eſſential injury elle 


where. 


- "THERE is, I think, an old ſaying, that w# on 
do be juſt before we are geuerous; and as amiable a 
uality as gratitude for benefactions truly is, we 
fhoul endeavour to _ ſome other ways, if oe 

| 2 ble 
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ble, of teſtifying it, than by thoſe which rob merit 
of its due; and if they are not in our power, ra- 
ther chuſe to ſeem ungrateful, than be in reality 
baſe, — The dilemma] confeſs is hard, and many 
a noble fpirit has been bewildered, and at a loſs to 
chuſe between the two extremes. : 


I was never better pleaſed in my life, than at 
the conduct of a country juſtice at the laſt election 
for members of parliament: —two gentlemen of 
oppoſite characters and principle ſet up againſt 
CE no a thags whom I ſhall call Aa- 
crobrius, had a little before procured an enſign's 
commiſſion for a nephew of the juſtice's, ſo thought 
himſelf certain not only of his vote, but of all the 
intereſt he could make for him in the county. He 
did not however fail going to him on that dcca- 
Gon, and the firſt civilitics being over, My goed 
friend, ſaid he, [/ufpoſe you know I intend to hand 
candidate, and I belteve are enough convinced of my 
abilities, and good-will to my king and country, to 
be aſſured I fhail not prove an unworthy member, 
therefore I depend you will do all you can to ſerve 
me in this matter. 


Tux juſtice ſhook his head, but without any 
hefitation made him this reply: — Sir, I am per- 
| acquainted with your abilities; — but you 

muſt pardon me, if I think the other gentleman, who 
is your competitor, more qualified to be a repreſen- 
tative of this county than you can pretend to be; not 
only becauſe he has a large eflate here, but becauſe 
he has no manner of d nce on the court, and 
conſequently is leſs liable to be influenced : For 
275 reaſons, therefore, I think myſelf obliged to uſe 
all the little intereft I have among my neighbours 
that he may be choſen. . 


HOW! 
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' HOW ! cried Macrobrius, in a great paſſion, 

can >the be ſo ungrateful ! — Did not T grve your 
, nep hetw @ pair * the other day ? 


Phd put did, Sir, returned the juſtice gravely, 1 
or the favour : — 1 2 nat ungrateful, 

= FR return it in kind : my nephew wanted 
a commiſſion, yon got him one ; and' whenever you 
have any dependant out of employment, ſend him to 
me, and I will make him my clerk. — This, Sir, 
continued he, is all the retaliation I can make, and 
I think the difference of our circumſtances conſidered, 
is pretty adequate to t obligation. | 

THE eee member was aſs to 
burſt with inward rage at this ſneer, but kno 
how great the juſtice's influence was, he conceal 
it as much as poflible, and omitted nothing that he 
thought might ſooth and bring him into better hu- 
mour; but his flatteries, as his reſentment, were 
equally ineffectual ; the juſtice could not be pre- 
vailed upon to ſacrifice his honeſty to his gratitude 3 
and Macrobrius, to his great mortification, was 
obliged to leave him as he found him. 


Wen favours are conferred with a latent view 
of corrupting the integrity of a man, or the chaſtity 
of a woman, they ought, when diſcovered to be 
ſuch, to bring only contempt on the perſon who 
beſtows them : — gratitude, in this caſe, would be 

the worſt of vices, and all Jiſpolitions towards it 


in the heart ſhould be DN d 01h a+. 
nour and virtue. 1 


PEOPLE . 
nature, or a timid ſhamefacedneſs, think they may 
recede a little from their ſtrictneſs, in compliance 
with the deſires of a perſon they have 3 
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ſome obligations from; but let them take care, 
the leaſt yielding to an ill action is inuring the 
mind to it, and 5 degrees takes away the horror 
of it: — nobody can ſay to themſelves, Thus far 
will I go, and no farther, as a late noble peer and 
poet elegantly expreſſes it: N 


Of hanour men at fir ft, like women nice, 
| Raiſe maiden ſcruples at unpraftis'd vice; 
| But once this fence thrown down, and they per- 
| ceive 3 21 
That they may taſte 2 fruit and live, 
They top not here their courſe, and enten d in, 
Grow ſtrong, luxuriant, and bold in fin. 


— 
* 


Tais obſervation will ever hold good in high 
and low, in public and private life; and therefore; 
23 obligations are the bribes by which cunning and 
deſigning men expect to inliſt the more unwary 
into their ſervice, every prudent and honeſt perſon 
will avoid receiving them from ſuch, whoſe prin- 
ciples they are not well aſſured of. 


In fine, a very little reflection may ſerve to 
convince us, that in a great number of cafes, what 
.the world calls gratitude may be a vice, even from 
the prince to the peaſant; and in; our ſex I dare 
ay that nobody will deny, but that a woman who 


* 


CY 


has a number of admirers cannot behave to them 
in ſuch a manner, as they will allow to be a grate- 
ful return, without rendering herſelf an object of 
everlaſting infamy and contempt. 


IT is greatly to be wiſhed, for the happineſs and 
reputation of the kingdom, that there were fewer 
. inſtances of this deſtructive gratitude in both ſexes, 
than ſome late years have produced; and that we 
could prevail on ourſelves rather to return to the 


ruſticity 
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ruſticity of the ancient Britons, than by this guilty 
complaiſance to our betrayers become acceſſary to 


our on as dae and miſery on 


our pelt. 


Lr no one imagine that by pointing out 
rocks on which a temper grateful to s is — 


able to ſplit upon, I mean to recommend its oppo- 
lite as the ſafeſt rule to ſteer by ;—for heaven 
. that ſo pernicious a doctrine ſhould ever be 

ted: — 1 90 ſaid is no more than an 
4 vour to rectify ſome miſtakes concerning it, 
and to ſhew that what is called ingratitude by the 
unthinking part of the world, is not always ſoz 
— — domes e a 
avo without 3 into an 
deteſtable kind, 


1 nave already more 3 that 


it requires the utmoſt penetration and deepeſt ſearch 


to diſcover in ſome circumſtances how. one ought 
| to behave in this point; but then again there are 
others in which e is no room for hefitation :—- 
duty, reaſon, honeſty, and good- nature, plainly 
guide us to the paths we ought to tread, — 
in ,. ſram, we can have no excuſe, - 


In. the firſt place, the obligations we have to 
Heaven are felf-evident, not to mention our. exif- 


tence, (which I have heard ſome , who en- 
joy not every thing they wiſh for in this world, 
refuſe to acknowledge as a bleſſing) nor our re- 


demption and hopes of i ty, (which too 


many are hardy enough to call in queſtion.) Ex- 
cluſive, I ſay, of all the glorious — of an 
eaſter; is not our preſervation here amidſt innu- 
merable , which, though unſeen, unthought 
of,:contu ſurround us, not. worthy of much 
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de than is in our weak capacities to 

pay 7 Thoſe moſt defended from hurts by the 
uence of fortune and an indolent life, — thoſe 
who loll in coaches, and ſcarce lift their hands to 
their head, are every moment liable to ſome inward 
fraction, which may throw into diſorder their 
whole frame. — I have heard anatomiſts ſay, that 
did we know the delicacy of the human ſyſtem, 
the thouſand and ten thouſand fibres, which like 
threads run through every part of the body, and 
which if any one ſhould be cracked or removed 
out of its place would prejudice; if not bring total 
deſtruction to the whole, we ſhould tremble + at 
moving even a finger, for fear of hurting their 
elaſtic _—_ and cry out with the royal Hat, 


Lord, I am fearful * wonderfully made: 


„Fir bow are all Gur (morons l guided and 
directed by an Inviſible Power, that very rarely any 
accident of this kind happens, even to thoſe who 


are continually emplo ng thendedres in the moſt 
robuſt exerts . 


n EN we Hook around the amazing ſeknes 
which this wide world affords, and conſider the 
various produce of the earth and air, the unfatho- 
mable deep, and the rivers iſſuing from it, All cre- 
ated for our uſe, and aboundirig with every thing 

neceflary for our ſupport and wy. Fate: 3 how can we 
ſufficiently teſtify our gratitude to the Diſpenſer of 
theſe bleflings ! x— But if we lift up our eyes to the 
immenſe expanſe above, here miriads of miriads 
of orbs, inflaitely larger than that wherein-weare 

„roll over our heads, ſdf-poized in æther 
and at the ſame time reflect that ſhould: one '& 
theſe ſtart from its ſphere, its fall would cruſh this 
gon to atoms; how muſt our whole fouls diffolve | 
in 
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in contemplation on that Almighty Power, 
whoſe ſingle fiat. regulates their motions, ſo as to 
be of no prejudice to each other, or to us 


'THoss who diſbelieve, or affect to diſbelieve, 
all other obligations, readily acknowledge them- 
ſelves bound by theſe, and are aſhamed and angry 
it but ſuſpected guilty of ingratitude on this ſcore. 


rin neee 111 - F014 

OvR parents, as next to Heaven the authors of 
our being, and protectors of our helpleſs infancy, 
certainly claim the firſt and greateſt ſhare of our 
love and gratitude. Never is it in our power to 
recompence thoſe tender cares they feel for us 
yet what we can we ought : — love and reſpect to 
them are duties ſo known and univerſally confeſſed, 
that where a perſon is viſibly wanting in either of 
theſe, he is deſervedly looked upon as a monſter. 
Moſt people, therefore, eſpecially of the better ſort, 
endeavour to maintain an exterior ſhew of this 
gratitude, though too many have little of it in 


Tos E alſo who under our parents have the 
care of our education, ſuch as tutors, governors, 
or governeſſes, if they have diſcharged the truſt re- 
poſed in them, by inſpiring us with true notions 


of honour and virtue, juſtly demand our gratitudez - 


and we ought not only to acknowledge the obli- 
gations we owe to their integrity, but recompence 
It by al the aQs of friendſhip 48 power. 


Non ought we to deny ſome gratitude due to 
our menial 'fervants, when the reſpect they' pay us 
is accompanied with love, and we perceive, as 
. we ealily may, that what they do for us proceeds 
- from: ſomething , more than meer duty. Such a 
ſervant is indeed a jewel rare to be found, and de- 

E te B 5 ſerves 
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ſerves to be uſed with all the indulgence we can 
ſhew, without leſſening our authority. = | 


Ir, according to the different relations they 
ſtand in to us, we treat any of theſe in zn unbe- 
coming manner, we are guilty of an ingratitude 
which no excuſe can ſhadow over: — the obliga« 
tions I have mentioned are plain, convincing, and 
when not acknowledged, though no human law 
exiſt againſt the unnatural propenſity, 


Heaven ſeldom fails to puniſh it in kind, 
T ungrateſul does a more ungrateful find. 


Dos are ts — more diſtant, an 
binding debts o tude owing from us, ſuch 
as that to a 1 he is truly the father of 
his people, when he places his chief glory in the 
happineſs of the commonwealth, when he exerts 
His power only for our protection, when he ſecks 
no pretences to oppreſs us with taxations, nor per- 
mits a haughty over-grown miniſter to inſult and 
ruin us: — to all the members of a wiſe and un- 
Corrupt ſenate, who ſpeak the ſenſe of thoſe whoſe 
repreſentatives they are, who deſpiſe not our in- 
ſtructions but make their firſt buſineſs the redreſs 
of our grievances, and by their upright behaviour 
and ſteady adherence to the conſtitution, preſerve 
the balance of power between the king and people: 
*— to every civil magiſtrate, who is diligent in his 
office for executing juſtice, and maintaining peace: 
— to thoſe of the clergy, whoſe piety, charity, 
te , and humility of manners, are a proof 
that they themſelves are convinced of the truth of 
the doctrine they preach:— and laſtly, though not 
leaſt worthy our conſideration and regard, to the 
- gallant failore, who are the guardians of our com- 
merce abroad, and the true and ſole bulwark of our 
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illands from all foreign force, who dare every dan- 


ger, endure every hardſhip, that we may ſleep ſe- 
 curely, and at ea. e 


 Wwrorver feels not a due portion of love and 
veneration for theſe, or any of theſe, is unworthy 
to ſhare the — ed from them, and ought 
to be baniſhed to ſome other country, where the 
very reverſe of all theſe excellent qualities are prac- 
tiſed, and no ſuch perſons as I have deſcribed be 
found. | 


I rap wrote thus far the ſenſe of our ſociety 
at our laſt meeting, as near as I remembered, and. 
was proceeding with ſomething of my own, when 
Ara and Euphroſine came into the room, and 

ing over You have forgot, ſaid the 
former of theſe ladies, to make any mention of au- 
thors in your detail of thoſe to whom the public is 
obliged : — pray, is laying out the brain in an en- 
deuuaur to improve or to divert the world, of no 
more eſtimation with you, than to be paſſed over in 
 flemceF? þ 2x=0 | 2 | 


 EUPHROSINE ſeconded: this reproof, 
which I could not but allow the juſtice of, and 
heartily ask pardon for ſo palpable an omiſſion. 


Ix is indeed to books we owe all that which 
11 Eo On SES 

y .ungrateful to refuſe our good-will to the 
compolers of what afford us the greateſt of all 
benefits, that of informing the mind, cotrecting 


War clods of earth ſhould we have been but 
for reading] — how ignorant of every thing but 
the/ſpot we tread upon! — books are the channel 

| B 6 through 


through which all uſeful arts and ſciences are con- 
veyed. — By the help of books we fit at eaſe, and 
travel to the moſt diſtant parts; behold the cuſ- 
toms and manners of all the different nations in 
the habitable globe, nay take a view of heaven 
Itſelf, and traverſe all the wonders of the ſkies.— 
By books we learn to ſuſtain calamity with pati- 
ence, and bear proſperity with moderation. — 
books we are enabled to compare paſt ages wi 
the preſent ; to diſcover what in our fore-fathers 
was worthy imitation, and what ſhould be avoid- 
ed; to improve upon their virtues, and take warn- 
ing by their errors. — It is books which diſpel 
that gloomy melancholly our climate but too much 
inclines us to, and in its room diffuſes an enliven- 
ing chearfulneſs. — In fine, we are indebted to 
books for every thing that can profit or delight us. 


AuTHRORs, therefore, can never be too much 

cheriſhed and encouraged when what they write 
is calculated for public utility, whether it be for 
inſtruction or innocent amuſement ; and it muſt 
be confeſſed would be a proof of the moſt ſordid 
and ungrateful ſpirit to deny the recompence of 
their 


„ yet enjoy the advantages of it. 
Ir may, indeed, be objected, that many of them 
deſerve Ble thanks for occaſioning that waſte of 
time the reading of them takes 1 
may with equal juſtice be alledged againſt all 
others in public ſtations I have mentioned, ſince it 
is not to a bad king, a corrupt parliament, an in- 
dolent magiſtrate, a haughty, ambitious, or intem- 
perate clergyman, or an unſkilful failor, any more 
than a weak, illiterate, or vicious author, I pre- 
tend our gratitude is due. ITY 


Os . 
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O the contrary, when thoſe who ſhould pro- 
tect, enſlave us; hen thoſe who ſhould defend, 
| betray us; — when thoſe who ſhould guide, lead 
us out of the way and thoſe, from whom we 
might expect pity and relief, only laugh at our 
diſtreſſes and triumph in our miſery: whatever 
eminence they are placed in, or by what name 
ſoever they are dignified and diſtinguiſhed, merit, 
in proportion to their greatneſs, and the power 
they have of doing good or hurt, only reproaches 
uttered in the bitterneſs of heart. 11725 


Bur when any one, who has the abilities, ex- 
erts them for the common good of mankind, the 
pains taken for that purpoſe deſerve not only bare 
thanks, but the warmeſt wiſhes of the heart: 
all who hear us ſpeak of a praiſe-worthy action 
without praife would condemn us; for our own 
ſakes therefore we commend, but we feel for. that 
of others : true gratitude kindles up the whole. 
ſoul; and ſhews by the manner more than the mat- 
ter of what we ſay, that it longs to manifeſt itſelf 
in ſomething more than words. 


Tarr is certainly ſomething extremely ami- 
able in a grateful mind, and whoever is poſſeſſed 
of it, though he may be miſled by the weakneſs 
of his judgment to teſtify it in things not altoge- 
ther commendable, yet the effects are deſerving 
pardon for the fake of the cauſe ; and ſuch a one 


can never be premeditately unjuſt or baſe. 


Bur, after all that I have ſaid, my weak en- 
. deavours only ſerve to ſhew how in ſome inſtances 
gratitude may be carried to an exceſs, and how in 
others it never can extend itſelf too far, yet is the 
definition ſtill a ſecret ; — a gordian knot I fear, 
not to be untied by any human ſkill. — To fepa- 
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rate and diſtinguiſh it from other paſſions of a quite 
__ different nature, which it either covers over, or is 
mingled with, is an intricacy impenetrable, but by 
Him who ſees into the inmoſt receſles of the heart. 


Nord is more common than for actions 
which owe their riſe meerly to pride and oſtenta- 
tion, to be miſtaken for this truly noble principle: 
— many a one has requited. ſome trifling obliga- 
tion with another of the greateſt conſequence, only 
to acquire the reputation of a grateful perſon; 
when at the ſame time he has a thouſand times 
wiſhed in ſecret that ſome accident, of how dread- 
fula nature he valued not, might render the other, 
whom he was about to favour, not in a condition 
to receive it. Pee YE os 


SIR Themas Plauſible was one day in company 
at a tavern, when word was brought him that 
young Wildman was arreſted and carried to priſon 
for a large ſum of money. — Hot / ſaid the ba- 
ronet, {wonder he would not ſend to me on the firſt 
notice he had of this affair : —if I had known he 
had laboured under any ſuch apprehenſions, it never 
ſhould have come to this. x? 


HAvixe exprefſed himſelf to this effect, he 
called haſtily for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote a 
note to his ſteward, ordering him to go and releaſe 
the gentleman immediately, paying the debt and 
charges, be the amount ever ſo great. This he 
ſent by the waiter, and perceiving ſo extraordinary 
an act of liberality to one who it was well known: 
was in no condition to repay it, or ever likely to 
do ſo, aſtoniſhed all that were witneſſes of its; 


which fir Thomas perceiving, Gentlemen, ſaid he, 
1 hate ingratitude, Wildman it is true cannot be 
allowed to be a man of much merit in the world, but 

| J owe 
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1 owe him a favour, and rejoice in an opportunity 
to return it — you muſt know, continued he, that 
about five or fix years ago, he was ſecond to a couſin 
german of mine three times removed; and till now, 
fortune never put it in my power to convince him 


how ſenſibly I was touched with the obligation. 


Tris ſtill more amazed the company, and fir 
Thomas heard nothing the whole time he was 
with them but his own praiſes: — the thing after- 
wards made a great noiſe in town, and he paſles 


to this day for the moſt grateful and generous 
ſpirited man in the world. 


Bur how little was this man of honour known! 
at the time he was conferring this favour on 
one of the moſt worthleſs of mankind, and to 
whom in effect be had not the leaſt obligation, he 
refuſed to aſſiſt in the utmoſt diſtreſs one who had 
been the companion of his youth, and whoſe purſe 
he had commanded when their too expenſive mu- 
tual pleaſures had reduced him to the want of it ? 


Tris gentleman, whom I ſhall call Zo/t1, 
was born to a plentiful eſtate, but by the negli- 
gence or knavery of his guardians in the firſt place, 
and his own too eaſy temper in the next, was dri- 
ven to great neceſſities. He lay ſick at that time, 
and wanted many things which his condition re- 
quired : — he had wrote ſeveral letters to fir Tho- 
mas, reminding him of their former friendſhi 
which on his part never had ſubſided, and — 
ed ſome relief in his preſent exigence : — to all 
which this ſeemingly ſo grateful man either re- 
turned no anſwers, or ſuch as contained trifli 
excuſes. — Lo/tland, unable to ſupport this flight 
ſrom a perſon he thought he might have had ſome 
dependance upon, ſunk. beneath the weight of it, 

Fe more 
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more than by that of his diſtemper, and died in a 
ſhort time after. — So true are the poet's words z 


Fate ne er ftrikes deep, but when unkindneſ; joins. 


Many ſuch Plaufibles are-there in the world, | 
and ſo eaſy is it for the hypocrite in any virtue to 
deceive us by his ſpecious pretences. 


OrrosirE to theſe there is another ſpecies of 
mankind in the world, a race of odd mortals, who 
boaſt of juſtice, generoſity, and talk loudly of 
their gratitude, yet are blown up to that ridicu- 
lous degree by arrogance and ſelf-conceit, that 
they never think themſelves obliged ; they imagine 
all that is done for them is their due; and every 
favour overpaid in the acceptance. — Bounties 
conferred on vat in —m— e pe to their 
wants, the icy in the donor, to engage 
their kiendhip = dels and ſet ſo high a 
value on vouchſafing it, that if at any time, a per- 
ſon, to whom they may happen to owe the higheſt 
obligations, ſpeaks or looks not juſt in the manner 
they approve, they will threaten to viſit them no 
more, and indeed be as good as their word fre- 

uently, to the great eaſe of thoſe who have en- 
dured their company only through an exuberance 
of good- nature: but pleaſant enough is it to ob- 
ſerve how they laugh and hug themſelves with the 
thoughts of the mortification thoſe are under, who 
are deprived of the happineſs of converſing with 

Ir a perſon of this humour happens to confer a 
favour on any one, as his pride, if he has the 
power, will make him ready to do it, not only the 
receiver, but all who are any way related, he 
thinks bound to be his flaves for une 
Fehr | mult 
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muſt no more have ill, any diſpoſition of 
their own, all muſt W his ſuperior 
judgment, and if he diſcovers they even think in a 
manner different from him, baſe, unworthy, thank- 


leſs, are the kindeſt epithets he beſtows on them. 


Soc A oute ir . 6 dangerous ta be civil 
to, or affront; but as Berl, are never diſſemblers, 
a ſmall ſhare of diſcernment ſerves to point the 
out: whoever obliges them is a prodigal in | 
neſs, but thoſe who can condeſcend to be obliged 
by them, muſt haye ſouls too mean to EY 
1 the treatment they receive. n 


' Taxxr are beſides a third ſort, leſs fordid _ 
deceitful than the firſt, and of a leſs perverſe and 
crooked diſpoſition than the laſt deſcribed, and yet 
blameable enough too: — theſe are abundantly 

grateful- while 80 contindę to oblige them, ap- 

Neben Sa widr more fubmifliori than you 4080 
of ak over-rate every thing you do for them, 

| extol you to the ſkies in all company, and ſeem 
proud of acknowledg allt hey favour they have 
received; — but if at laſt they happen to requeſt 
any thing which it does not ftwith r conve- 
2er to grant, they ſet all that is at nought, 
retract the fine things they have ſaid of you, and 
ſometimes even go. lo far as to toad you with the 

r abuſe.” 


ur is a temper, which, as it ns itſelf not 
immediately, 'one cannot ' o well guard againſt; 
but when once diſcovered; ſhould be as much ex- 
poſed as poſſible, to prevent others from e = 
ceived by 1 it, * 


No one wh is à ſelf. lover can ever be truly 
grachul or ſincere ; for though that paſſion oo 
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e.perſon to love all that love him for a time, yet 
will it make him, on the firſt proſpect of a greater 
— preſently transfer his affections elſe» 


As for the gratitude of a lover to his miſtreſs, 
dr a lady to her lover, I have already ſhewn in my 
comments on Amintor's letter, that there is no 
ſuch thing in reality, all the actions being governed 
by a paſhon which there is no over-ruling entirely, 
or if there be, that it is only when they conſent 
to marry thoſe they cannot love; ſor certainly 

that can never be a true gratitude, though it ſome- 
times bears the name, which influences a perſon 
to join in a union for life with one, whom they 
muſt every day render more miſerable, by giving 
every day new proofs of averſion. | | 


Arth therefore always eving to ſome laten 
Kell intereſt, when. eithen man or woman conſents 
to do this violence ta inclination... + 


. AMELTA, the great fortune, yielded, after a 
long courtſhip, to marry Melania, a gentleman of 
a ſmall eſtate : — but wherefore did the ſo ? only 
to conceal, under the name of wife, the effects of 
her criminal converſation with Polities the game- 
ſter ; — yet ſhe will tell you, ſhe gave her perſon 
and fortune to Melania merely as a reward of his 
conſtancy ; and did this injured huſband make any 
complaints of her-indifference and contempt, or 
was obſerved to abate any part of that reſpect and 
tenderneſs he treated her with before marriage, all 
mankind would brand him with the higheſt in- 
gratitude, | 31 IT} Ter. 


Cour p we look into the ſecrets 'of the wedded 
world, I more than fear we ſhould find * 


4 
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rable inſtances, where gratitude in both ſexes. has 
been but the pretext to maſk over ſome lefs lau- 
dable motive. 


Taz: is, I think, . another. miſtaken notion 
pretty general; and that is, when of two perſons 


who long have loved, and given each other all the 
proofs of affection in their power, the one ſhall 
fall off without receiving any, cauſe from the other, 
and for the ſake of a new object forfeit all vows, 
renounce all obligations, and leave: the forſaken 
party to languiſh in vain complainings:— in ſuch 
a circumſtance, ungrateful is the epithet c 
given to the perſon guilty of violated faith ; but 
can by no means allow it to be juſt, becauſe I once 
more beg leave to aſſert, that to love is not an 
action of the will, and we cannot pay any farther 
than is in our power : a perſon may change-in the 
manner I have mentioned, yet know the change 
unreaſonable, and ſincerely wiſh there were a poſ- 
ſibility that the firſt obligations ſtill retained their 
force; therefore the tranſition proceeds not from 
ingratitude, but weakneſs and inſtability, a waver- 
ing and inconſtant mind, which knows not how 
to ſettle, nor what would ſatisfy it. | 


Lr no one think, however, that I mean to 
palliate the crime of ſo groſs an abuſe of tender- 
neſs, by attempting to prove it cannot properly be 
called ingratitude; on the contrary, the man or 
woman guilty of it, in my opinion, merits the 
ſevereſt cenſure, yet not ſo much, becauſe the 
change from one object to another, as — 


they did not well conſult their own heartt before 


they mate the firſt overture : —a paſſion inſpired 
by that ſympathy I have mentioned, founded on 
reaſon and recompenſed by kindneſs, can never 
alter, and a perſon who declares himſelf a os 
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e e hf he ueſion ad be wel 
afſured he can be always w. 


Nor can I call it ingratitude Rs — 
perſons, where one of them, by the arbitrary power 
of parents, ſhall be compelled to give a hand with- 
out a heart, and is afterwards unable to ſubdue 
the fixed averſion, ſo far as to return the affection 


of the other with any degree of tenderneſs. — _ 


This is, I confeſs, a caſe truly pitiable on both 
Aides, but yet leaves no room for r reproach on ei- 
ther, unleſs the party who diſlikes has ungene- 
rouſly concealed it before marriage, or the party 
diſliked is fooliſhly obſtinate enough to run the 
_ of ROY more engaging afterwards. 


In 2 word, I: can ſon no ingratitude in 155. 
affairs except in one circumſtance, which is this: 
— If a perſon is extremely beloved by one, for 
whom he or ſhe, for I do not confine myſelf to 
ſexes, has neither inclination nor averſion; and to 


-whom either to be united or not is a matter of 


e the moſt of 
r more advanta- 


indifference, yet endeavours to 
what affection offers, by higling 


ges than his or her fortune could any way pretend 


to, without that partial affection ; ſuch a behavi- 
our is indeed ungrateful as well re | ſordid: | 


We froquanty hear of inſtances of this kind, 
but I heartily wiſh that all ſuch thankleſs perſons 
might meet the ſame fate with one, whoſe adven- 
tures, I believe, wi not "_ diſagreeable to my 
readers. 


CELEMENA was the dauphter and fole het- 
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tion: being ſuch, it is not to be wondered at that 
her parents were extremely tender of her, nor that 
they made her be inſtructed: in all the accompliſh- 
ments befitting a perſon of her ſex and fortune. 


Bor that to which ſhe moſt applied herſelf was 
muſic and ſinging, ſhe would fit the whole dy, 
if not called from it, -at her harpſichord, practiſing 
thoſe leſſons which had been given her in the 
morning, and by degrees became ſo attached to 
it, that in effect ſhe regarded nothing elſe. — Her 
governeſs often chid her for devoting herſelf ſo 
much to one thing, and reminded her, that though 
muſic was very agreeable, yet there were other 
ſtudies more worthy her attenrion, and ought at 
leaſt to have their ſhare. This ſhe ſeemed ſenſi- 
ble of, but could not be brought to lay aſide her 
books without reluctance, and whatever ſhe em- 
ployed herſelf in, the laſt new ſong ran always 

in her head : — when the hour in. which her ma- 
ſter in this ſcience accuſtomed to viſit her ap- 
proached, ſhe was continually looking on her watch, 
and if he came not at the moment ſhe expected, 


diſcovered an impatience which was never ſeen 


THis, with ſome glances ſhe was ignorant of 
herſelf, yet obſerved by the 10 made that 
careful creature tremble, her young charge 
ſhould be no leſs pleaſed with the perſon of her 
maſter than with his art: — ſhe kept thoſe ſuſpi- 
cions however for ſome time to herſelf, but ima- 
gining that every day gave her freſh reaſons to 
believe they not deceived her, ſhe thought it 
WWW 
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Tux old lady imparted what ſhe had heard to 
her huſband, = on reaſoning on the ſubject, 
when they conſidered their daughter's youth, her 
exceflive fondneſs for muſic, and the handſome' 


perſon of the man in queſtion, they began! to fear 
the governeſs had not been miſtaken, | 


AFTER debating what was beſt to * dhe in 


ſo vexatious an affair, it ſeemed moſt proper to 


them both, to diſcharge mr. Quaver, for ſo I ſhall 
call him, from his attendance, without giving any 
other reaſon for it than that they thought Celemena 
had made a ſufficient progreſs, and had no occaſion 
for further inſtructions. 


THe putting this reſolution into execution con- 
vinced them, that what they feared was too ſure a 
truth: — the melancholly which Celemena fell into 
on the loſs of this maſter,” ſnewed not only that 
ſhe loved, but alſo loved him to an uncommon 
degree: —all that could be done fo? her amuſe- 
ment or diverſion; had not the leaſt effect, and the 
diforders of her mind had ſo great an influence 
over her body, that ſhe fell in a ſhort time into a 
violent fever: — her life for ſome days was de- 
ſpaired of, but her youth, ſtrength, and conſtitu- 
tion, joined with the ſkill of the phyſicians, at 
length repelled that eneniy to nature: — the fever 
left her, but the cauſe ſtill remaining, threw her 
into another diſtemper, which threatened no leſs . 
fatal, though leſs ſudden confequences : — in fine, 
ſhe had all the ſymptoms of a conſumption, and 
thoſe who had the care of her, both in her late 
and preſent illneſs, eaſily perceiving that ſhe la- 
boured under ſome inward grief, told her parerits, 
that without that were removed, it would be-in 
vain for them to hope * ſhould e their 


; daughter. 
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A sgcON conſultation was held on this afflict- 
ing 3 between — ys te mother, and gover- 


neſs of you : the reſult of which was, 
that the 2 * ou 


by all the ftratagems ſhe 
could invent, draw her 2 a confeſſion of the 
truth : — they flattered themſelves, that if the ſe- 
cret was once revealed, the arguments they might 
make uſe of to her would enable her to overcome 
a paſſion ſo unworthy of her; but if all failed, 
they reſolved rather to gratify it, than fee her _ 
riſh in the hopeleſs flame. | : 

Ir was no difficult matter for a perſon, Ah by 
her age doubtleſs had ſome time or other in her 
life experienced the paſſion ſhe was about to ſpeak | 
of, to talk of it in fuch a manner as ſhould diſco- | 
ver the of it in another. GCelemena be- 
trayed herſelf without knowing ſhe did ſo; and 
when ſhe found her ſecret was revealed, ſcrax pled 
not to confeſs, that ſhe took a e liking 
mr. Qꝝaver s perſon and converſa om the iſt 
time he was introduced to N the more 
ſhe ſaw him, the more her inclination increaſed, 
till it entirely engroſſed her whole heart; and that 


by what the had endured fince the had been. de- 


prived of ſe him, ſhe was very well convinced 
ſhe could not live without him ; er added, that 
ſhe believed he was ignorant of the love ſhe bore 
him, At leaſt, ſays ſhe, I hope he is ; for I ſhould 
die with ſhame, if thought he ſiſpected me KY 
of a weakneſs w ich 1 * orgroe in myſelf. 72 


Tur governeſs comforted her the beſf the 
5 and perceiving that the hurry of ſpirits this 


| diſcourſe had put her in'made her ready to faint 


away, exceeded her commiſfion ſo far as to give 
her that if ſhe really loved to that exceſs 
ſhe appeared to do, and thought him worthy of 
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being her rand her een e * * brought 
to conſent. | 95 


10 215 » 


Tuis femed i too great a * for the en- 
. maid to give much credit to; yet the 
tranſport ſhe was in at the bare mention-of it, 

1 4 agonies ſhe fell into, as reaſon abated the 
Rain i: % aſſured the perſon who was witneſs 


of them, that eee ee 


her life then ſuch 3 a ee eee bd cats 


Sus went directly from * to the old Nagy $ 
apartments and related to her the whole of what 
ed between them: — how great was her 

11 ion any one may gueſs: — but flattering her- 
ſelf. that ſhame might work A Ref on — 


ſhe bid oyerneſs let he 

quainted Be d an i on , 5 
924 yen may tell her, adde ſhe, 64s you bnve en- 
geavoured to prevail on us ta comply with ber incli- 
nations ; but that the ſurprize and grief we are in 
at hearing g Jhe had ſo much demeaned herſelf, as. to 
entertain a thought of ſuch a fellow, made us give 
hy fe fs whe at x ſais. 811 via 4 


Turk governeſs a Es ng * 2 
ing this eſſay, though certain in her. mind of the 
ſucceſs it would have: — the paſſion Celemena 

was inſpired with, was indeed too ſtrong to be over- 
come this way; and though dutiful, and wanting 
in none of thoſe reſpects owing from children to 
their parents, not all the Gen ſhe occaſioned 


them in this point, had Power 40 turn the current 


of her affections. 


 FinvDiNnG her mother came 1 into 1 
ber the next day as uſual, ſhe doubted not but her 


5 W Wann 
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the grief for her condition; and deſpaĩring of any 
effect of her governeſs's promiſes, her heart, over- 
preſſed beneath à weight of anguiſh, refuſed its 
accuſtomed motion, and ſhe fell into faintings, 
out of which ſhe was not without great difficulty 
recovered. | 1 2 r 


Her mother, diſtracted at the danger of ſo dar- 
ling a child, cried out to her, that her inclinations 
ſhould no longer be oppoſed ; — that ſince Qua- 
ver was ſo neceſſary to her life, he ſhould imme- 
diately be made acquainted with his good fortune, 
and that the moment of her recovery ſhould join 
their hands. OO OI ES 5: $11.5 Ste 


Tux father, no leſs anxious, made the fame 
promiſe, which Celemena {till doubting the per- 
formance of, they both confirmed with the moſt 
ſolemn e nf nt Ef Tire ps YalBan 


As it could not be ſuppoſed but that the muſi- 
cian would receive an offer of this nature with an 
exceſs of humility and joy, he was ſent for, and 
told by the parents of 2 that as notwith- 
ſtanding the diſparity between them, the young 
lady had thought him worthy, they too dearly 
prized her to thwart her inclinations, and would 
beſtow her on hun in caſe he had no previous en- 
d | OE Oe. Wort 


Tus aſtoniſhment he was in at the beginning 
of this diſcourſe was very viſible in his counte- 
nance, but being maſter of a good ſhare of cun- 
ning, it abated ; and he not only recovered him- 


7 ſelf intirely before they had firiiſhed what they had 
J- to ſay, but alſo reſolved what anſwer he ſhould: | 


2. : 
dy » 4 
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Hr had heard the young lady had been dan- 
gerouſly ill ſome time, and that ſhe ſtill geber 
bed, and ſo ſudden and un a propoſal 
made to him by her parents left no room td doubt 
the motive of it; ſo without any conſideration of 
what he owed, either to her love, or this conde- 
8 in them, he 1 only how to make 
the bargain he could for his pr on, 
which he now NT Oye not us wg 
a value upon. 


Arrzx having aſſured chem that * was under 
no engagement, and ſlightly thanking them for 
tze honour they did him in making choice of him 
for a ſon-in-law, he begged leave to know what 


portion they intended to give their daughter. 


SUCH a queſtion, from a man whom they ex- 

would have rather thrown himſelf at their 
feet all in extacy and tranſport, might bid Mi 5 
aſtoniſſi them : — they looked one 


for ſome minutes, without ng 
but the father firſt regaining 


into hands for the ebb, and according as I 
find you behave, will add to it. 


FI E thouſand pounds ! cried the 8 
Sir, I live very well as I am on my buſineſs, and 
will not ſell my liberty for twice the ſum. 


Nornmo could have been a greater proof of 
i the conſideration this tender father had of his 
child, eto her align by onering hi oonnen 

* the objett of her affection, by ordering bi 


over ruled all he owed to himſelf, and he only re- 
plied, Mall, mr. Quaver, I will think of your dev 


made, but alſo deteribel the inſolent manner in 


1 
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to turn him out of doors; but his feats for her 


mand, and if you 110 tomorrow er dg prin 
with the. 22 
* 


Ir would be needleſs to wont the ſhock ſhock fuck 

a behaviour tauſt be to perſons? of their rakkgnd 

in the world; — aggravation 

it was to theit aflition, that elemena ſhould have 

beſtowed her heart on a man whoſe mind was 2s 

ſordid. as his birth was mean: — — they were fearſul 

of acquainting her with the little regard be ſeemed . 

to have for her, but on her being extremely urgent 

to know what had paſled at an interview en 
was ſo deeply intereſted in, they at laſt ventur 


to repeat not only the demand that Quart had 


which he ſpoke and looked ; but withal aflared 
her, that for her Web e K e 
W OE vente! _ 


CELEME NA liſtened ys 
narrative, but ſeemed much leſs anon fi their 
apprehenſions had ſuggeſted: — ſhe fainted ngt, 
ſhe even wept not, but after a little pauſe thanked 
her father for the unexampled tenderneſa he e 
preſſed for her, and beſeeched him, that ſince he % 
was fo to grant every thingdefired by a man, 
who, ſhe confeiled, was worthy. of little, either . 
from him or herſelf, that-ſhe might be placed ae 
next day in ſome room, where ſhe might hear, 
unſec by him, how he wei dende, -, 
would be made bim. n et s y : 

. and'x 2 
were told he was below, a ſervant was — 3 


* him into a room e oy — FF 


-, 


* 
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wainſcot from Celemena's chamber. She had quit- 
ted her bed that day, which for a long time ſhe 
had not been able to do, and ſat with her 
neſs as cloſe as ſhe could to the partition, that 
ſhe could hear all that paſſed with the ſame eaſe 
i if the had been in the room with them. 


FELL, mr. 8 ſaid the old gentleman, 
I think you told me yeſterday that the price at which 
oe ſet your liberty was ten thouſand pounds — it 

zs certainly a great ſum for a perſon 0 ys voca- 
tion, who have no other jointure to make my daugh- 
ter than a few muſic-books ; but as fhe has ſet Tor 
heart upon you, I will not refuſe you, and the money 
be pare an the day re 1 


1 e S, fr, replied the other, I am ferry [ 
unhappy to be miſtaten; I told you that I 
not marry for twice the ſun you offered at 

2 which you may remember -was five thouſand 
pounds, — and 14 7 think you cannot give me leſs _ 
Free thouſand, and five thouſand at the 4 

firſt child ; befides, I — gd me 

your tobele ge bn me af er . 
daughter, ergy peat: 2. may 3 6 wack 
£00 much, as many wives do, when they have the 
power of receiving rents hadged i in their own hands. 


| Ar theſe words the father was Ale Gom- 
mon all his moderation, yet could not reſtrain 
I Os out, Heavens ! What have I 
done to merit a puniſhment ſo ſevere ! — Unhappy 
ORE eee Wes is nothing e 
ought to create contempt ! 


WHATEVER opinion you may have of me, 
#, returned Quaver with a moſt audacious air, I 
Luo myſelf, - and ſhall not abate an ace of my de- 


N, 8 
. 


2 


>, At. r Swwe% ad 


7 
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mand: if you think fit to co with it, I will 
make ee danger 3— + 4 


; I Dumble ſervant. 


-CELEMENA no ſooner heard this, Ste 
ſent her governeſs to beg her father to come into 
her chamber before he made any farther reply to 
what was ſaid ; and on his entering threw herſelf 
at his feet, and embracing his knees with a vehe- 
mence which ſurprized him, — O, fir, faid ſhe, 
by all the love and tenderneſs you have ever uſed me 
with, by this laſt, the greateſt proof ſure that ever 
child received, conjure. you, ſuffer not yourſelf nor 
me ts be one moment longer affronted and inſulted 
by that untuorthy fellow, whom I almoſt hate my- 


ſelf for ever having had a favourable thought on :— 


ſpurn him, I be — you, from your preſence ; — let 
2 ſeek a wife, more befitting him than Celemena, - 
who now hates and ſcorns him. 


BUT are you certain, my dear, aid this = 
father, that you can perfift in theſe ſentiments ? ? 


FOREVER „Ir, anſwered the, and your com- 

_— to unite me N ee would now ren- 
me more miſer too $ 

refuſal would — done. M 185 To 


IT is not to be doubted but that the old 
man was tranſported at this unlooked-for change, 

and returning to Quaver, whom he found 
in the glaſs, and humming over a tune of his own 
compoling, he told him, That the farce was en- 
tirely over, Celemena had only a mind to divert 
17720 with his vanity, which having done, he might 
out His buſt meſs, for there was no danger of her 


wnleſs it were with laughing at his ſo eaſily 8 
jon Ent W only _ 


4 
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Fux muſician, fo lately blown up with ſelf- 
conceit, was now quite cruſhed. at once; and as 
thoſe too ſoon elated with the appearance of any 
proſperous event are, with the ſame eaſe, dejected 
with the reverſe, he looked like one transfixed 
with thunder; but when he was about to ſay 
fomething in a ſtammering voice, by way of re- 
ply, the old gentleman cut him ſhort, by telling 
him in the moſt contemptuous manner, That as 
neither himſelf nor bis daughter had any diſpoſition 
o continue the 22 he had no mere buſineſs there; 
but might go home and dream of a fine lady with 
fifteen thoufaud pounds, and a great Mate. "By 


To prove how much he was in earneſt, he 
rang the bell, and ordered his ſervants to ſne him 
out; on which he muttered ſomewhat between 
His teeth, and went away juſtly mortified, and ready 


to hang himſelf for what he had loſt by his egre- 
gious folly. 


EELEMENA, perſecdy cured of her paſſion, 
and no otherwiſe troubled than aſhamed of having 
ever entertained one for a perſon ſuch as he | 
now proved himſelf, ſoon. reſumed her former 

health and vivac:ty ; and was ſome time after mar- 
ried to a perſon of condition, who. knew how to 
eſteem her as he ought. 5 


Tunis behaviour in Quaver I will allow to be 
the higheſt ingratitude, and am very certain there 
are many ſuch. examples of it in our 
makers fox marriage, though all bave not the ſame 
ſpirit. and reſolution Celemena teſtified in reſent- 


: ing it. i 

Tuus have 1 attempted to obviate ſome of 
 thoſe-errors in judgment, concerning the crime ot 
433+ | ume ; 
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ingratitude, which frequently miſlead the mind; 


yet on the whole I muſt conclude as I began, that 


there is no — — of tracing it in all circum- 
* and caſes. 3 ö 


Taar I ma But the jmpatation of being F 
guilty of it myſelf, I muft not forget to acknow-- 
ledg e the Treat favour I have received. from the 
pubic, by their encouragement of theſe my monthly- 
woubratzons, and alſo for Difrario's letter, which 
is juſt now, come to hand, and which I aſſure him 
{hall be inſerted in the next Female õpectutor, with 


the ſentiments of our club on the matter it eon 
tains. 


End of 5 SEVENTH Book. 
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e 


1 ORRESPONDENTS beginning to 
edicken upon us, and every one being 
| ef f (ooo way of com- 

ment or rep __ muſt be ob- 
ferved 28 0 i anſwering letters as they 
come to hand; we therefore hope thoſe of a later 
date will not take it ill that we give the firſtplace 
to o that of Nan a» having been firſt received. 


To the FEMALE e 
Mapan, 


3 hos have ei —— 
perfarmances, before any other 
C of te preſent more encouraged diverhonaof the 
6 town, renders your monthly. ve- 
© bicle 2 ————— 8 
ears of the public ; nor can thoſe gentlemen who 
* unopgily haredevorl themſelves t the e 


C 4 
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* find any means of making their complaint with 


© fo much probability of ſucceſs, as e your 
© nervous and pathetic ſtrains. | | 


BBE not ſtartled, I beſeech you, at the eh 
© of this long epiftle, nor imagine it is my inten- 
< tion to trouble you with any animadverſion on 
© the late or preſent conteſts between the patentees 
and players, the town is already ſufficiently pe- 
< ſtered with caſes and replies, and I am afraid 
© theſe idle quarrels among themſelves will rather 
< contribute to bring acting in general into con- 


< tempt, than be of any fervice to the perſons 
* concerned in them. 


< No, madam, my aim is to obviate the more 
© real misfortunes of the theatres, and ſhew how 
© the drama is wounded through the ſides of thoſe 
: : by whom alone it can exiſt with any N or 
reputation. 
« THERE are two reaſans commonly = 
© why the nobility and better. ſort. of people þ 
8 10 te years very much withdrawn that encou 
ragement they uſed to vouchſafe to the 38 
N ATbeß firſt is, t 45 the parts in which Wills, Booth, 
« Cibber ſeni ior, Oldfield, Porter, and ſome others 
© appeared in with great propriety, are but ill ſup- 
« plied by their ſucceſſors; but cannot look on 
this as any real objection, becauſe it would be 
© both cruel and unjuſt : actors cannot always re- 
< tain the fame faculties any more than other peo- 
ple, much leſs can they be immortal: beſides, 
there are at this time ſeveral whoſe merit ought 
not to be abſorbed in the regard we pay to the 
memory of thoſe who went before them. And 
© if even they are leſs excellent, I do not per- 
+ ceive but the * ſatisfied with their 
MN endeavours 


* ww 
" oy 
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« endeavours to pleaſe us, by imitating them as 
far as it lies in their power. — The ſecond, were 
© it founded on truth, would be of weight indeed; 
and that is, that there are now no gentlemen of 
© any abilities that will write for the ſtage, and 
a that the down is obliged to be. content with fer- 
the ſame things over and over again for ſeve- 
ſeaſons together, without any one new ſub- 
« ject of entertainment being exhibited. - The lat- 
© ter part of this objection is founded on too 
© known a fact not to give ſome credit to the for- 
< mer, eſpecially -propagated by thoſe whoſe 
c intereft one would imag} 
* contrary opinion; but this it is I take me 
© to — by diſplayi g thoſe ———— 
vrhich have report ſo injurious to 
the preſent ge, that 1 wonder nobody has yet 
ee -6/+-opdred * e 


} Ea 2 


$1 ymerz let us aſk che queſtion * there 
© are; or are not, for the flags ts 1 


let us aſk farther, whence 
< it comes to e 
© ſpiſe an avocation which was once attended with 
< conſiderableprofit, and ſo much reputation, that 
6 — — men have valued themſelves 
more on their talents this way, than on their 
6 coronets.— Strange it ſeems, that the name of 
© a dramatic poet ſhould at preſent be ſo contemp- 


© tible, that no perſon of real abilities .. 
* to be INT r N by it! 


. var Uns lily exoomnnd: Farſi ths eb 

0 Kalles ſhocking rebuffs, the numberleſs dif- 
4 an author 15 almoſt fur to meet wind, 
5 © in 
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in his attempt to introduce any new thing on 
* ee rota 


N 


1 

2 F Anson «of coniigiog mad make but an 
odd figure, if, after having taken pains to oblige 
the town and do honour. to. the ſtage, he ſhou 4 
© be made to dance attendance at the levee of an 


_ © 1mperious patentee for days, weeks, nay months 


together, and receive no other anſwers than that 
< the had not had time to look over hi „ eee that 
be had miſſaid it; — or perhaps 
he ever ſaw it: — at laſt the => — 2 
© conſulted, and it often happens that thoſe among 
them who are leaſt capable of judging, are 
called into the cabinet-coyncil. — If any one E 
theſe happens to diflike the character he 
© will be allotted for him, then the whole — 
© is condemned ; and at the concluſion of the 1. 
© fon, or it is poſſible: at that of two or three ſuc- 
6 e e ere returned, and is 
told, It is not theatrical enougb; a term invented 
© by this auguſt afſembly, to conceal their inability 
of pointing out any real faults, and the meaning 
Sof which can. — dt joly Cm” 
RF body elle. 39% 7:1 2:0 


Bor ou l 5 Wy ſhould they 1 
* in this nanner : Is it nat the intereſt of both 
manager and actors to receive a good play, which 
+ will be certain of putting money in the pocket of 
4: tbe ane, and e N cl eng 125 115 0 
.d other! | 


C To which I wifes, that it it is e Joubtleſ 3 
. ttue intereſt; but avarice and indolence render 
many ei iat to what is ſo: — the mana- 
diger en himſelf, that if the mag 

an new 


! 
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new plays they will come to ald ones, and he 
fſhall thereby fave the proſits of the third nights; 
and the actors ( thoſe I mean of them who are at 


© what they call the top of the buſineſs, for the 


others have no influence,) having their ſalaries 
fixed, think they have no on to take the 
< trouble of ſtudying new parts, ſince they know 
they muſt be paid equally the fame without it. 


Terz, madam; are the falſe ill- judged 
© maxims by which both. patentee and company 
© are: ſwayed to reject the moſt excellent pieces 
© ſubmitted. ta their cenſure, and are the motives 
© which: deter, as far as it relates to them, an au- 
VIV while:I condemn. the little inclination 
© thoſe (gentlemen for the: moſt part teſtify to ob- 
lige the town, or give encouragement to the 


© poets, I muſt do them the juſtice to ſay, that it 


© has not been always owing to them that ſo many 
improving and i8bckuf entertainments have 
been deprived. of ſeeing the light. There is 
©, another more terrifick cloud from a ſuperiot 


© quarter hangs over the author's hopes, and 


« threatens; the deſtruction of his moſt ſanguine 
© expectations. 


© I BELIEVE neither yourſelf, nor any of your 
© readers will be at a loſs to underſtand I mean the 
* licence-office, at the head of which a great perſon 
is placed, who cannot be ſuppoſed to have leiſure 
to inſpect every one, nar indeed any of the pieces 
© brought before him; and there is much more 
than a bare poſſibility that his deputies may, 
either through weakneſs or partiality, ert in their 
51 t, and give an unfair report; nay, ſome 


far as to imagine they are under à ſecret 


com- 


* C 6 
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s of both houſes to 
y thing that comes, 

higher powers ; ; 
© but this I am far from — able to lay to their 
charge, nor do indeed think either the one or 
the other an of entering into 17278 ſuch com- 
© bination. nada 


Bur to what, unle one of * foregoing 1 rea- 
© ſons, can we impute forbidding the es of 
Eduard and Eleonora, Guſtavus Vaſa, and ſome 
other excellent performances, founded on the 
* moſt intereſting parts of hiſtory, ſupported = 
* various turns and ſu _ incidents, and ill 
< trated with all the ſtrength and beaut of lan- 

© guage, eſpecially the former, which for every 
thing that can render a piece improving and en- 
6 he „finds itſelf not excelled (Lhad almoſt 
< ſaid equalled) by any thing either of the ancient 
4 40 modern writers. — Yet was this admirable 

play when juſt ready to make its appearance, 
C «fo id to be acted, the longing expectations of 
the public were diſappoin and we had'been 
© totally deprived of ſo elegant an entertainment, 
did not, thank heaven, the liberty of the preſs 
6 ſtill continue in ſome meaſure with us. FU: 


- 


< Tro' ſtript of all the ornaments of Far v8 
action, it gives in the reading a laſting and un- 
< deniable proof that it is neither want of abilities 
or an indolence in exerting thoſe abilities, but 
c permiſſion to exhibit them in a proper manner, 
< that the ſtage at ge afords ſo ern matter 


of attraction. 


15 Bu I will now come — 
© chiefly induced me to trouble the le Spec- 


G vw "ith. this letter; and having wy 
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the many 2 authors in general e Tele. 
in attempting to get their plays ated, will 1 
< ceed as brieſſy as the circumftance will admit, 
to lay before you thoſe which mylcif 4 in parti- 
0 cular has labouted under. 2 58 


« I MUST WAY you, Wai dne I have 
<-wrote ſeveral things, which have not only been 
© well received by the public, but have alſo been 
© favoured with He! approbation of ſome df our 
< beſt judges; and that it Was no lefs owing to 
< their encouragement than my own ambition, 
© that I reſolved to try the force'of my genius in 
© the dramatic way, which, according to one of 
8 0 W of our Engliſh poets, 


1 e bold pretence a 

27 0 kerning, breedi Ing, wit, and eloquence. | ; 
6 Anon a. it, notwithſtinding' ad 

© undeterred by example, launched into that ſea, 

on Whoſe rocks and "quickCinds ſo many much 

© more ſkilful pilots thin oy RES Log WINES. 

apy ten eee 3 

904 £47 F4gk. , 

To confels-che wann, I wis dy ere 

« dened by the favour and friendſhip of a perfon 

of condition, a courtier, and who 1 i 

© had intereſt enough both with the licenſer and 

players to introduee whatever he ſhould recom- 

den But 40 enn: — — 

= + * 

65 As my his fied ea h/ ew ab 

lime, D — The part 

© of hiſtory I made choice on, was the * 

© combat een Edward, ſirnamed Tron/i 


King of eee and the great Canute of 
rk, — There — 
bs nanimity 


© nanimity, * —.— ace ae ya ms in 
0 that heroic prince, when, to ſaye the effuſion. of 


« their blood, he fee a AAR. 9 well as king-- 


© dom at fake, and fou hand to hand with 
one who had no equal but himſelf in ſtrength - 
© and courage, while both armies ſtood admiri 
< ſpectators. only of his wondrous valour, that 

< thought a more proper, ſubject could not have 
employed my pen. —I am not apt to be vain of 
my on performancesg but the friend. above- 
mentioned aſſured me I had done my part as a 
b Poet; but withal ſaid, he was ſorry I had not 

pitched upon ſome: other ſtory; — that this 

. 3 never do; — that it ld be looked up- 
on as too romantic that cuſtoms were in- 
- © tirely changed fince the days of Ironſide; — that 
kings were, now too ſacred to hazard their per- 
© ſons n that manner; and concluded with advi- 
« ſing me not to expoſe it, as it would never paſs 


6; * e and wie render me \OÞBOXIPUS, I 


EY Tas was a very great mortification 8 
c however I ſubmitted. to his judgment, and chan- 

< ged the ſcene to the laſt part of that glor ious 
© monarch's life, where bimſclf and kingdom were 
? betrayed and given UP eng dy che treachery 
and avarice of his firſt miniſter and favourite, 
Edrici duke of Mercia; but, alas l my patron 
c diſapproved of this more than the — and 
< told me, a firſt miniſter, eſpecially an ill one 
© ought never to be repreſented on the ſtage ;; be- 
© cauſe ſeditious people might take upon them to 
< draw parallels, thereby lefirning. eq reverence 
* due to Roſes in power. 
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5 I TEEN took the liberty. of aac 
r ene 


to 
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0 thes government, eee the late miniftry with 
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© to write upon; but he told me as to that, he had 
not leiſure to think of ſuch things; all he could 
do was to adviſe me either to find out or invent 
© ſome agreeable fable, where no king or prime 
< miniſter of any ſort had any buſineſs to be in- 
© troduced ; and above all things not to lay the 

© ſcene in any of the independant commonwealths, 

© becauſe, ſaid he, it may naturally draw you into 


fame expreſſions that ey Journ of tin , 


_ © SOME months 1 paſſed in nankderieg what 
© he had ſaid, and ſearching hiſtory in order to 
find out, if poſſible, ſome event, the repreſen- 
tation of which might be liable to none of theſe 
© objections; but the thing was in itſelf an utter 
impoſſibility, and all my n wal * 
to convince me it was ſo. 


© My ambition of acquiring the name of _ 
© matic author not being quelled- by the diſap- 
« pointments I received, ſtill flattered me with 
© better ſucceſs in the comic vein. — A whim, 
* which I thought would be entertaining enough, 
came into my head, and I threw it immediately 
into ſcenes, Which F afterwards divided into ve - 
< aQs, and gave the piece the title of The Blunder- 
© ers, from two odd fellows I had introduced, who 
« were continually ns = er NPs 
made whatever was. bad {till worſe. 


« Bur, ood madam ſens, how ſhall I 
* deſcribe the paſſion my friend was in at ſeeing 
„this title! H did net know, ſaid he, that you 
* were an bone/t man, 1 ſhould take you. for the moſ# 
© arrant raſcal in the world : — What is it you 
mean by. calling  yaur-: comedy The Blunderexs ? 
Are you inſenſible that the — and enemies 


* the 


* 
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© the name of Blunderers, and are they not begin- 
© ing- to load the preſent with the ſame odious ap- 

© pellation ? I am ſurprized a Kar can have fo 
0 "re a bead. 8 | 


236 Tno- what he e che never be- 
fore come into my thoughts, I was now ſenſible I 
had committed an error, and having confeſſed as 
C much, told him, that the title need be no objec- 
© tion to the play itſelf, which might with the fans 

© propriety' be called The Bubbles, there being ſe- 
< veral characters i in it t which e well deſerve 
that name. 


T Is, inſtead of appeaſing, as Texpedted i if 
C * ours have done, his rage, more inflamed it, 


— How, cried he, then I perceive you are aim- 
© ing at popularity : — you cannot be ſo ignorant as 
. © not to know, by The Bubbles will be wider/tbod 
© the common people : — 7 will haue no more to ſay 
* to you or your ane Ov 


< He ut ms in Peking theſe words, wt 
could I prevail on him to renew our former fa- 
© miliarity n and I was ſo much 
© diſquieted at ts of having ſo fooliſh] 
ited the 1 intereſt T before bad wich him, tha 
8 bas) capacity for writing any thing. — At 
© length, however, he was reconciled ; I recovered 
© his eſteem, and with it my inclination for the 
© drama, but teld him, that the miſtakes I had 
© been guilty of had determined me not to go up- 
© on my own bottom till I had more experience, 
© but would build on the plan of ſome old author, 
© whoſe fable could no way be brought into com- 
C pariſon with the preſent I | 


W. Tas he ö approve of, 1 mentioned 
a co- 


7 
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a comedy wrote near à century and a half ago, 
by one Drawbridge Court Belchier, a gentleman, 
it ſeenis much applauded for his poetic works in, 
the age he lived: the title of it is Hans Beer 
Pot, or, The inviſible comedy of ſee me and ſee Me _ 
not; which T had no ſooner repeated, he, 
C cried out, — You muft not think of it; —it will 
© be taken for a reflection on the Dutch, who," you 
< know, thongh they have of late played a little the 
Will o ' the Wiſp with us, are, notwithſtanding, 
© our good a) and . and 1 not be + 
e fronted. 


4 


3 


4.44 


cI Knocked Fe in kl of Ming 1 
« ſelf in the wron Ss having read over a great, 
many old com in order to find one for my 

pu ole T aſked ' what he thought of a play of 
c fie, called, I mad world, my maſters—. 
On a he ſhook his head and anſwered, That, 
© may affet? ſome rinces of e — Iu 
* not have you me with Wwe ny 


5 


* ! > 


© I THEN told bim, that The kack of the 
Burning Peſtle, wrote by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
could not give offence to any party. Leu are, 
< decerved, ſand he, toho knows but it may, with 
0 Mp ignorant people, +1 the Ls orders 7 
ngbthood into contempt 2h : 

< FELL then, Ne I, Ti ie e 
* wrote by Mr. Day in the reign of our Elizabeth 
© of immortal memory, may ſurely be modernized, 
| without 7 mcurrINg the cenſure of « any party. 


3 145 "= . - 


N He, He, replied he peeviſhly, you are as ill 


© a judge of other men's — as of your own: 
© — ſach a play would be locked EY as a moſs ſean- 
g Aale qus libel. 

© QuiTE 
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Qi impatient to hit on ſomething out 


<' of the reach of cavil, I ed: the revival of. 
© Breneralt, or, The Di contented Colonel, a . 

of Sir FobnSuckling's ; but that, it Fema. | 
; derod too near on Aa late military diſgyſts.—. 

— The Glaſs of Government, by * 1 01 
c alſo be conſtrued into an arrogant attempt to 
N Point out defects which ought to be conceal 

De Suppaſes, by the fame author, might af-, 
© front a certain great man who-is thought to. 
- © build all his ſchemes on fu 8 By The 
þ * Hog has left his Pearl, tho wrote 

in the year 1611, I ſhould lh 2 2 
ſtood to inſinuate a preſent loſs of Britifh liberty. 
© — Mr. Broom's play of The Court Beggar would. 
© be a glaring ie opt dos of the chief nobility. 
round Mbiteball, and ſome other places; — and. 
© The Court Secret by Shirley, was mw bing ton deli- 
crte to be pryed i N 845 by 
< the fame gentleman, and The Fall of Tarquin, 
© by Hunt, were wall rejected. by this ſtate-cri- 
© tic, though without 6 - 9b = reaſons for 

* doing { ſo on theſe two laſt. 


Jup, madam, how much I was vexed and. 
< confounded at hearing inuendoes, which one 
< could not have imagined ſhould ever enter into. 
© the heart of man; but as I was reſolved to try 
© this pretended friend to the utmoſt, I told him, 
© that ſince it was ſo impoſſible a thing either to 


write a new tragedy or comedy, or to revive 


c < vehat had been wrote ſo many ages paſt without. 
giving offence, I would N myſelf with 
© modernizing an interlude of more than two hun- 
© dred years old, compoſed: by Jahn Heywood, and 
* intitled, The four P's. On this hog ts * 
© but at laſt replied gravely, That he could by 
means encourage me in any ſuch attempt; V2 
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« ſaid he, by the four P's may be implied Prince, 


6 Power, Parliament, and Penſion ;, — ar perhaps, 


6 People, Poverty, Pri tang and Petition no, firs 
continued he, avord all ſuch ſeditious allegaries, 
8 T beſeech Jon, or we. muſt be nd u. . 


«© Tas put me beyond all patience, and I — 
not forbear anſwering with ſome warmth, that 
« I found he endeavoured to pick meanin where 
they were never __ wr the four P's, ſaid 
I, contain any alle 
6 ſeditious one? — they not as well be un- 
0 Jury to mean Penitence, Pardon, Peace, and 
Plenty! Or if that ſhould ſeem a little trained, 
in the preſent age, may it not with greater pro- 
« priety be turned on the coquet part of the fair ſex, 
6 Galt and for ou aces rat: ng, and yr 
* 


„Tuts argument, though: * reaſonable, 
© had no manner of weight with him, any more 
© than ſome others I made uſe of for the ſame pur- 
« poſez and only ſerved to convince myſelf that 
© there was no poſſibility of writing any thing but 


< what might be liable to cenſure — who 


© made ann ec 3h 


c Tavs, madam, I hae pointed out the obſta- | 


ele; which lie in the way of a dramatic author, 
and you will eaſily concerve the little probability 
there is that a perſon of fortune will deſcend to 
that ſervile dependance and ſollicitation now re- 
quired for the admiſſion of his play; and a poet, 
whole ſole ſupport-is his muſe, is 1 — from 
© riſquing on ſo precarious a hope that time, which 
© he is ſure wi largely paid — if employed in 


8 E eee 
: venient to name. | 


VVV 


20 W1rtH- 


why muſt it needs he- 
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-< WrirTnovuT ſome better regulation therefore 
© on the part of the theatres, and ſome abatement 
of the preſent ſeverity on that of the licenſer, the 
ton muſt deſpair of ſeeing any new thing exhi- 
© 'bited, the drama be intirely neglected, and the 
ſtage in a ſhort time become a deſart. | 


© NoTHING can be more worthy the pen of a 
© Female Spectator than to ſet this affair in a pro- 
< per 2 that good- nature you have fo amiably 
< deſcribed, requires it of you in behalf of diſtreſſed 
authors: — juſtice demands you ſhould ſtand up 
in defence of an inſtitution calculated for public 
< ſervice z —and reaſon will, I doubt not, engage 
© you to exert yourſelf on fo laudable an occaſion,” 


I Tam, MaDAUu, 
very much your admrer, ande 
moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


Dis TRARTO. 


Wx were pretty much divided in our opinions 
on the firſt peruſal of this letter; but at laſt agreed, 
that tho? the complaints contained in it might be, 
and it is highly probable are, perfectly juſt, yet 
Diſtrario may perhaps have taken the latitude al- 
lowed to poets, and repreſented things ſomewhat 
higher than the life. — We know not how to 
think that either of the patentees, who are both of 
them gentlemen of families, and doubtleſs have 
had an education conformable to their birth, ſhould 
be able to bring themſelves to treat, even the leaſt 
meritorious of thoſe who endeavour to ſerve them 
and oblige the town, with that haughcineſs and 
contempt he ſeems to accuſe them of. Good 
manners is a debt we owe to ourſelves, as well as 
to others, and whoever neglects to pay it, pr” 


„„ SS. 5 r - a. 
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all the pretenſions he might otherwiſe have both 
to the love and reſpect of the world. A civil re- 
fuſal takes off the aſperity of the diſappointment, 
and is given with the fame eaſe as a more rough 
and poignant one : ſure therefore thoſe who are at 
the head of an eternal ſcene of politeneſs, cannot 

ſo far vary from what they have continually be- 
fore their eyes. But as this is a punctilio which 
regards only the perſons of the poets, who are very 
well able to return in kind any flights they may 
imagine put upon them, and is of much leſs conſe- 
quence to the public than thoſe their productions 
meet with, it were to be wiſhed that ſome of the 
great world would vouchſafe to intereſt themſelves 
in this affair, and not leave it at the option of 
thoſe who live by the good-humour of the town, 


to deprive it of any entertainment it _ a right 


to expect from ue 


As therefore there is an ofice to forbid the « ex- 
hibition of ſuch new plays as by it are judged to 
have any thing in them offenſive or indecent, it 

would not, methinks, be unbecoming the wiſdom 
of the legiſlature to erect one for the commanding 
and enforcing ſuch to be acted, anger] ter an 
found proper to entertain a polite and | virtuous 
audience. 


SUCH an office, — of guide- 
men qualified to judge of dramatic performances, 
would other emmy al occaſion of complaint from 
the poets, and be a motive to induce many 
tlemen to write for the ſage, who, i it be as Bf 
e POET e | 


22 to prevent the ſhock an enen 


in havi eee „ as well as all jealouſies 
* wks * 5 
| a 
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play without ever being known from vrhat hand 
it came, till it had been approved and was ordered 
to be acted. | | ok ben Rode kn; 


Ir is certain, that according to the opinion we 
have of the man, we are greatly prejudiced in fa- 
vour or diſlike of his work; yet this is in truth a 
piece of injuſtice which we ought not to indulge 
ourſelves in. — It is poſſible to excel in one kind of 
writing, yet be very bad in another: few there 
are, if any, whoſe talents are univerſal. — Mr. 
Pape, whoſe poetical works will always be read 
with an equal ſhare of pleaſure and admiration, 
had, notwithſtanding, no genius to dramatic wri- 
ting; and Mr. Rymer, that | awful critic. on the 
productions of his cotemporaries, that great pre- 
tender to a reformation: of the ſtage, by attempting 
to give a proof what plays ought to be, has only 
ſhewn how little he was qualified to write one. 
This, I believe, will be allowed by every. one who 
has read his Edgar, a piece which, after all his long 
labour, can but at | beſt. be called correctly dull, 
ſince the two chief beauties of tragedy, pity and 
ſurprize, are intirely wanting in it: yet doubtleſs 
the town were in high — of ſomething 
wonderful from a pen which had been ſo ſevere on 
the performances of others. | 


I THEREFORE cannot help ſmiling within my- 
ſelf, when on the firſt. talk of a new play being in 
rehearſal, the name of the author is preſently en- 
.quired- into, and a ſtrict ſcrutiny made into the 
merit of his former works; and if he has wrote 
any thing, thoagh never fo foreign to the, ſtage, 
which has the good fortune to ſucceed, people cry 
out, — Oh, if it is his, it muſt be god! andifol- 
lowing. this concluſion, run the firſt night to give 
an applauſe to that which perhaps, after thay) 36 
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ane ee they fate ſtained 21 


Non 5 11 add aaa and even Amun 


when J hear wit int contempt the performance | 


of a young author, who is in a manner but clam- 
bering up the hill of fame, is treated by ſome who. 
ſpeak of it; — hom they. throw aſide his tickets, 


and cry, — . hat obſcure fellow i is this ? I hat 


uff des he invite us to? — and either hot go to 
his 1115 at all, or go with a prepoſſeſſion which 
will not ſuffer them to give it a fair hearing, | 


Tas is a piece 'of cruelty i in ſome who would 
* thought good judges, yet are intirely governed 


2A a ejudice; and T have known has been practi- 
ſed lon 


| x before thoſe new hardſhips Dj 1 500 com- 
plains of won ret known. y. | 


— 
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Sv CH an office, cherer as I Have a 


where plays ſhould be dy. examined, ee, F 
18 65 authors in other 


ies regard to the merits of 
, or even knowing who they were, would 


all theſe inconveniencies to the 


Aae at * New PP, Ny leaſon, at 
2 
xt fs Hoe N 

15 0 the "EY of 1051 vii 26 he le 
ted, now' 10 in the e b 
ted, that in an ape fo diſſolute as this, 9929 6 5 85 
to be ſome reſtraint on the latitude poets he 
otherwiſe 815 and fome whom I could 145 
taken, in èxpectation of crow ded audiences of the 


looſer part of both ſexes; but then, methinks, this = 


reſtriction fhould have its bounds. — Whateyer 
is offenſive to the Majeſty of Heaven, or of its 


vicegerents on — would be indeed hy +: ye 
ur 
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the town with 
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ſubjeQs to be exhibited on a ftage 3 but to rejec 

a valuable play for the ſake of fi e 4 2 

\ does as the friend of Diſtrario ſuggeſted, ſeems to 
overthrow that decent liberty which, in all-ages, 


and in all free nations, has ever been allowed. 


Tux ſtage, by its inſtitution, is the ſchool of 
virtue, and the ſcourge of vice; and when either 
of theſe noble purpoſes is defeated, it is no won- 
der that perſons of true ſenſe and honour chuſe to 
abſent themſelves, and; oblige their families to do 
„„ eee e ee 
„ THE tragedies of Edward and Eleonora, Gu/- 
F. _* tavus Vaſa, Arminius, and ſome others forbidden 
1 by this office from being acted, have dared the 
x teſt of examination by appearing in print; and 
never yet found any one perſon who could pene- 
trate into the motives which denied us the pleaſure 
of ſeeing them repreſented. 


Ir the true amor patriæ be à virtue , theſe 
times are not aſhamed of, how muſt every breaſt 
glow with a noble ardour at the illuſtrious/ exam. 

ple of Guftavys Y, 745 and his brave Dalecarlians ? 
Elf the deſire of attaining glory and renown for 
worthy actions, be a principle which ought oy 

inculcated in the young, and cheriſhed in the ol 

Arminius affords leſſons for the laudable ambition! 
— And if courage in diſtreſs, reſignation to Hea- 
ven, faith, love, piety, and zeal, and every virtue 
8 illuſtrate nk ug of a ab hero, 
eſerving our r „where can we a grea- 

ter e 6 


1 Tux ladies above all have rea ſon to regret ret the 
ml treatment of this excellent pe de, ſince 
none was ever wrote could do gxeater . 


„ at Era. i 6. den ts 
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the ſex . The amiable Eleonora is a character 
which I believe no other hiſtory can parallel, and 
her behaviour a ſhining proof that tneſs of 


mind, fortitude; conſtancy, and all thoſe perfec- 


tions which conſtitute a true magnanimity, ate 
not confined to the male gender. a 


Ir was however thought proper to ſuppreſs 


theſe plays, and many others, as far as the power 
of the licenſer extended, and it is not our province 
to examine into his reaſons for ſo doing; but ma 

allow, with Diſtrario, that when ſuch as theſe 
were not permitted, it is very difficult for an au- 
thor to find or invent any ſtory which may not 
be liable to ſome objection, and ſuffer the ſame 


Ix che eye could be ſatisfied with ſeeing, or tlie 
ear with hearing always the ſame things over and 
over repeated, it muſt be owned there are many 
old plays, which the beſt of our modern poets 
would not perhaps be able to excel; but nature 
delights in 2 though it would be urjuſt 
and ungrateful to ſtrip the laurels from the brows 
of Shakeſpear, 'Johnjon, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Dryden, Otway, Lee, Congreve, and ſeveral. other 
deſervedly admired authors, to adorn thoſe who 
ſhall ſucceed them, yet we love to Tee a genius the 
growth of our own times, and might find ſufficient 
trophies for the merits of ſuch, without-any injury 
to their predecefiven?7 5 WW W 5-4 


Tos moſt impatient: for new plays deſire 
not, however; that thoſe which for ſo many years 
have continued to divert and pleaſe, ſhould now 
be ſunk and buried in oblivion. The poets I 


have mentioned will - always preſerve, the ſame - 


charms, and would do ſo yet more were they leis 
Vox. II. D frequently 
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ently exhibited,” — Some of Shakeſpear's co- 
and all his tragedies, have beauties in them 
almoſt inimitable; 2 then it muſt be confeſſed, 
hat he"ſometimes. gave a looſe to the luxuri 5 


is fancy fo that his plays may be compar 


Ane gardens full of the moſt beautiful lowers, = 
choked up with weeds through the too great rich- 
neſs of the foil : thoſe therefore which have had 
thoſe weeds plucked, up by the ſkilful bands of his 
ence veg; , rr the molt e 3n op 


Fon . 1 dis alittle 8 
1 heard that. Mr. Cibber, junior, had revived the 


115 tragedy:of Romeo and Jaller, as it was firſt ated; 


Caius Marius being the ſame play, only moderni- 


zed, and cleared of ſome part of its rubbiſh by 
- Otway; appearing to ſo much more advantage, 
chat it is not to be doubted; but that the admirable 
author, had he lived to ſee the alteration, would 
© Gy been highly thankful and ſatisfied with it, 


| Ip Winden to be wiſhed, that the fab hind 
corrector had been ſomewhat more fevere, and 


lopped off not only ſame: ſuperfluous ſcenes, but 


whole characters, which rather ſerve to diminiſh 


hah add to the piece, particularly thoſe of the 


Nurſe and gabe neither of them in the 
= conducive to ee, of the and 

ſay favouring more of comedy than tra- 
e detoks. inconſiſtent with the cha- 
racter of a Roman ſenator and patrician, to ſuffer 
himſelf to be entertained for half an hour together 
with ſuch idle chat as would ſcarce paſs among old 
women in a nurſery : nor does the wild behaviour 


or looſe diſcourſe of Swlpitins at all agree with the 


aufterity of the times he is ſuppoſed to live in; or 
| may ay improve the morakof in andien. The 
rh deſcription 


%) 5 ic # ©. EA 
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deſcription No ” the: he ory th TY po- 
etical, F Aa ce, always oc. 
ſion a loud! 12 and but” ill diſpoſe * taſte 2 
the ſolemnity enſuing lcene. >. | 


Mx. Otway was doubtleſs fearf ul 8 too 
far, or he had RY 85 = hs which prevents 
this piece from being perſet t muſt be owned 
he has improved and heightened every beauty that 
could receive addition, and been extremely tender 
in preſerving all thoſe intire which are above the. 
reach of amendment, Nor is his judgment in this. 
particular leſs to be admired than his candour, — 
Some poets, perhaps, to ſhew their own abilities, 
would have put a long 1 into the mouth“. 
of young Marius, when he Lavinia at her 
window, at a time of night hen it was but juſt. 
poſh ble for him to diſtinguiſh it was ſhe ; whereas 
this judicious emendator leaves. his author here as. 

he End him; and indeed what could ſo empha- 


cially expreſs the feel of a lover on ſuch an OCCan 2 | 


lion, as is couched in this a acclamation| 


.* 2 N * | 2 N el . 1 oy my lee * £2 a 5 5 
1 ow ſhe han $ upon the cheek of OY i 
250 « rich fr. in on Ethiop *r ur TOP. 


Ne on is the ER ES and innocence of La- 
vinia leſs conveyed to us, when in the fulneſs of 


her heart, and unſuſpecting ſhe was overheard by 
any body, ſhe cries out, 


O Marius ! Marius! wherefore” art thou e ? 
Reneunce thy family, deny thy name, 
And in exchange take all Lavinia. 


- 


I MENTION theſe two places merely becauſe 
they firike my own bony in a N N 
or 
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for the whole piece abounds with others equally 
ſtrong, natural, and pathetic, and is, in my opi- 
nion, and that of many others, the and 
moſt agreeable of all the a n OWE 


lent author. 


OHNSON's comedies, tho? they tans "" 
of fire and fancy than moſt of thoſe of the forego- 
ing author, yet are infinitely more correct, there- 
fore ſtand in need of little other alteration than 
what the omiſſion of ſome ſcenes, which render 
them too long for performance, muſt neceſſaril 
occaſion, and which is the OI Oy. 7 
who wrote in former ages. 


'BEAUMONT and Fletcher have left us ma- 
ny excellent plays; thoſe of them which are mo- 
dernized afford us very agreeable matter of enter- 
tainment ; and there are others which would 
be no leſs pleaſing, if revived with a very few — 
terations. 40 


SEVERAL alſo of Shirley, Broom, Maſſenger, 
and other antient poets, under the care of a ſkilful 
hand, might come in for their ſhare of 
But I muff ſtill agree with D:ffrarze, that in com- 
plaiſance to the paf?, the ſtage ought not to be ſhut 
from the preſem; that living genius s ſhould at 
leaſt be admitted to a probation ; and that our im- 
mediate deſcendants Id not have it in their 
power to accuſe us of a ERIIEEr RY anceſtors 


were not guilty of. 


Bur I am very much afraid the apprehenſions 
Diſtrario labours under on this head are too juſtly 
founded, and that the perſon whom he confulted 
on the choice of his fable, ſpoke no more than the 
ſentiments of thoſe in a faperior claks; and if this 
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ſhould happen to be the caſe, it will be in vain for 
us to hope for any new performance in the dra- 
ene net be-worth our ſeeing. 


Ir ſcems, however, extremely frange that © it 
ſhould be 2 crime to repteſent on the, ſtage, thoſe 
tranſactions which are in hiſtory, and every body 
has the privi — o 923 
any other kind of writing. | 


Bur it be thought impertinent by ſome 
1— — ; 
gue on a matter equall ble to account for, 
as to remedy ;; I ſhall t re forbear any farther 


— it, and proceed to the next 008 
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| Mapa, 05 | 
18 * A® I look upon you kom 
the world rate) well and hp the hap- 
© pineſs of your own ſex very much at heart, I 
wonder you have never yet thought fit to throw 
out ſome admonitions concerning the immode- 
© rate uſe of tea; which, however innocent it may 
© ſeem to Wi a kind of de- 


© bauchery no leb. —— perhaps even 


© which the men, who aps ones are 
* generally accuſed of. : 


, Tunis, at firſt ſight, may 8 as 
c too bold an aſſertion; but, on a nearer examina- 
tion, I am perſwaded will be found no more than 


© reaſonable, and will undertake to prove that the © |} 


© tea-table, as managed in ſome families, coſts 
< r 
3 : 
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8 dren at nurſe. Vet is this by much the leaſt 
part of the evil; — it is wy utter — wcv any 
* all ceconomy, 2tH&:banecof an 
© and the ſource of idleneſs, b fling thoſe 
© Hours, which dught to be ph in an i 
< and- prudent — to add to, or preſerve 
* what fortune, or former induſtry has beſtowed. 
Were the folly of waſting time and money in 
this manner confined only to- the great, who 
have enough of both to ſpare, it would not ſo 
much call for public reproof; but all degrees of 
© women are infected with it, and a wife now 
© looks upon her tea- cheſt, table, and its imple- 
ments, to cpa noe her right e as 
v. her wedding- ring. | 


© Tho? you cannot, madam, be inſenſible that 
© the trading part of the nation muſt ſuffer greatly 
on this ſcore, eſpecially thoſe who keep ſhops, 
© I beg you will 1 me leave to mention i ſome 
& few particulars of — 5 
Were 8 N 
Tux firſt thing the tov gentell wife: ee 
© opening her eyes in the morning, is to ring the 
© bell for her maid; and aſk if the tea-ketele boil. 
If any accident has happened to delay this im- 
portant affair, the houſe is ſure to cchO with re- 
proaches.; but if there is no diſappointment in 
the. caſe, the pettieoats and bed-pown are hafti 
© thrown over the ſhoulders, madam repairs to her 
© eafy chair, ſits down before her table in ne, 
with all her equipage about her, and ſips, 
© pauſes, and then ſips again, while the. js Ty | 
+: tends: aſſiduous to repleniſh, às oſten as called 
6 16h the gs: vehicle of that precious: ate 


25 * Aw hour is the leaſt He 
_ —_— b dreak- 
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* breakfaſt. after which the maid carties all the 
* utenſils down into the kitchen, and fits down to 
the remains of the tea (or it is probable ſome 
* freſh ſherhas found opportunity to purloin) with 
* the ſame ſtate as her miſtreſs, takes as much time, 
and would think herſelf highly: injured, ſhould 
any one call her away, or attempt to interrupt 
her in it: ſo that between both, the whole morn- 
© ing is elapſed, and it is as much as the poor huſ-- 
band can do to get a bit of dinner ready by two 
6 'or throt N cleci s 3 nin ano 


Db 2 WRBUESNE) al IKE+ T3711 

© DIN'N-FR: above and below is nv ſooner over, 
than the tea- table muſt be again: ſet forth: 
© a friendly neighbour comes in to chat away: an 
© hour; — two are no company, and the maid be- 
ing very buſy in cutting bread and butter, one 


« 'pretitice; is called out of the ſhoꝑ to run this way 


and fetch Mrs ſuch · a- one, and another that way 
to feteh Mrs. ſuch- a- one, ſo that the huſband 
© muſt be his own man, and if two cuſtomers 
* chance to come at the ſame time, he frequently 
* loſts one for want of hands t ſerve them | 


, i, 
To PTE EF! ef 1441 * 7 


b 18120. 
© IT: often hap 


© company: have almoſt ' finiſhed their ; 

© the table 1s 8 [viſitor 
© arrives; who have freſh tea made for her; 
after her another, who is always treated; with 
* the ſame compliment; a third, perhaps a fourth, 
© or more, till the room is quite full, and the en- 
© tertainment prolonged a conſiderable time after 
the candles are lighted, when the days are of 4 
moderate length. te $2) 0 chew en n 
Futs is ſufficient to ſhewy che loſs.of time, 
both as to the miſtreſs and ſervante, and how 
much che * the tea-table occaſions 
W „ 4 4 


— 
Maint i i 
P + $a, £ 
—— xs 


„ 
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\' 


© a want of regularity in every thing beſides; but 
<. madam, there is yet another, ane rc — 
vous effect attends the drinking too much of 
this Indian herd. 


© WHharT I mean is 4 meentsgsd M e 
© be eaſily gueſſed at; but leſt it ſhould be miſ- 
* conſtrued by any of your Sorta e pra 
* to explain it. | 

+ Tza, whether of the Gratis or Boba kind, 
© when taken to exceſs, occaſions a jection of 
< ſpirits and flatulency, which lays the drinkers of 
© it under a kind of neceſſity of having recourſe to 


more animating liquors. — The moſt 


and ſober of the ſex find themſelves obli 


drink wine pretty freely after it: none o — 
* now-a-days pretend to entertain with the one 
© without the other; and the bottle and glaſs are 


< as fi 
- as fure an W e 12 501-7 


' © Happy RAS IF jor Pr Nee A 

C with a refreſhment, _ tho? rn 
ion in England, is yet infini 

« Eg aRive to the human ſyſtem than forme 

© athers too frequently ſubſtituted in its place, 

© when it is found too weak A the end 


« propoſed by taking it. 


© BRANDY, rum, and other fpirituous — 
© being of a more exhilerating nature, at leaſt for 
© the. preſent, are become a uſual ſupplement to 
© tea; and Iam forry to ſay, by their frequent uſe, | 
grow ſo familiar to the palate, that their intoxi- 


_ © cating. qualities are no longer formidable; and 
- ©, the vapours, cholic, a bad digeſtion, or ſome 


+ other — ſerves as an excuſe for drink- 
ing 
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them in a more plentiful degree, than the 
85 conſtitution can for any length of time ſup- © 


« . abs 38 \merable maladies, docbors | 
fees, apothecaries bills, Bath, Tunbridge, the 
Spa, us all that can deſtroy the wretched huſ- 
< band's peace, or impoyeriſh him in his fortune. 


dl Tue man. is his abeftion for a wife who 
© takes ſo little care of his intereſt and happineſs, 
© and of her own health and reputation, the more 
vill his affliction be; and leſs will ſhe be 


Fi a will cherefr uſe yo ends 


e their 
bands, and bo — . for by him 
© who is, 0 


With the greateſt nne N Jour writs "g's. 


h Mapan, 


Friday-ſtreet, 5 — — 
Nov. 25 1744 Pee 2 


Jon . EFUE. 


I DARE fay, one half of my readers wilt 
TINT ee eee an 
amuſement my ſex are generally ſo fond of; but it 
is the firm reſolution of our club to maintain ſtrict 
impartiality in theſe lucubrations: and —_— 
of us ever i DN 


* 
4 
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thank Heaven we are not) we e ee i 
ſtanding, allow it to be juſt. #3 203123 FO 


2 A e E ann be a ſubject — $4 
o the ſpleen of the il)-riatured,'or afford more 

oe of concern to the gentle and compaſſionate, 
than the affectation of ſome tradeſmen's wives in 
the article Mr. Careful complains of; and it muſt 
be owned he has done it in ſo pictureſque a man- 
ner, that it is . to read him without ima- 
gin ig one fees urn kee Ml ä ** oy 


NO woman, ah i confegoun/ef being 20 0 
of it, can, in my opinion, behold herſelf thus de- 
lineated, without a confuſion, which muſt oc 
a thorough reformation. | 


"Tra is, however, i in ielf very harmileſoheeb; 
and an infufion, of it in boiling water agrees with 
moſt conſtitutions, When taken moderately; but 
then, it muſt be confeſſed, we have plants of our 
own growth no leſs plealing to the palate, and 


more effectual ſor all the purpoſes which furniſh 
an excuſe for the afternoon's PS: - 


Ad 


Tus is a truth allowed by all, even BY thoſe 
from whom we purchaſe tea at ſo dear à rate; 
but, alas! the paſſion we have for exotics diſcoyers 
itſelf - but in too many inſtances, and we neglect 
the uſe of what we have within ourſelves for the 
fame reaſon as ſome men do * nes, 
u they. en en den 5 N yt gh 


Tux three objections Which Mr. cg makes, 
er indeed that an body can make againſt the tea- 
A the Joſs of time and hindrance 
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the e flow 005 
n op a 


'To the firſt, it a 


ane unn were den 
to be inirely and baum, ſage, mint, ot 
any other Engliſb herb, ſubſtituted, in its place, 
and uſed in the ſame manner, the effect would be 
the fame as to that point, becauſe the one would 
engroſs the hours a8 welk as _—_— — es 
the ſecond carry any great weight, the expence 
tea itfelf; 3 thoſe other appurtenatices, 
which would: be equally neceſſary with any othet 
herb is an ham vein py Wh e ths: is 
thing of a — — might be allowed the' 
without pre) to the circumſtances of her 
band. But the third is not ſo! eaſily e ober; 
this is what indeed renders the uſe of 

above all other, pernicious, None, I believe. whi 
drink.it conſtantly twice à day, but ave &þ 
enced; the ill it has on the coſtitution: — 
they: feel a ſinking of the hearty a kind of inward 
horror, which is no way to be removec but by-that 


dangerous remedy Mr. Careful mentions, and whith 
in time e worſe chan - diſeaſe itſelf. ... 


ri hein 
Rr I is therefoteto be wiſhes; that people of 
nicaerwhald endeavour te wean from 
itz and F have the more room to hope it ill. be 
ſo, beraufe perſons of quality, whoſe example mide 
it firſt the mode, begin every day to take less a 
leſs in the tea- tub. As it gained nt 
however, eſtimation all at once, we cannot | 
it ſhould intirel loſe its Kredit all at once; and 
thofe wo ſu the | aſe-of it, may corfifort 
themſelyes in the aſſurance thy ial obſer. 
s 


eee Fan 7 thy 


\ 2 
1 11 8 i 9 1 I +, * 1 Al 4 


'D 6 I CANNOT 
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hy Ws CANNOT conclude this ſubject without re- 


peating what was faid to me ſome years ago by a 
certain lady with whom I was intimately acquain- 
ted: — ſhe was one of the greateſt devotees to the 
tea-table I ever knew: — bohea and bread and but- 
ter was her chief ſuſtenance, and the ſociety cf 
thoſe who loved it, as well as ſhe did, her only 
amuſement. — An accident, not material to men- 
tion, feparated us for a conſiderable time; but on 
the firſt viſit I made her afterward, was much 
ſurprized to find ſhe had left off bohea, and would 
drink only green, which I thought more prejudi- 
Cial to her conſtitution than the other, ſhe being 
extremely lean, and inclining to a conſumption. — 
Having expreſſed my ſentiments to her on this head, 
gm Jen ble, replied ſhe, that it is very bad for 
me - . have bad continual pains in my flomach ever 
fence I drank it, and cannot enjoy one 3 
ep in a whole night: — yet what can I do? — 
I had rather endure all this than have my brain diſ- 
ordered; and, I aſſure you, if I had continued t 
ue of 2718 a very little longer, I. ſhould have 
R en ma J 1148.8 


pred: 11 


| TnrxsE words, delivered in the moſt grave and 
ſolemn accents, made me not only then, but ever 
fince, as often as I think on them, ſmile within 
myſelf at the infatuation of making the drinking 
tea of ſome kind or other of fuch importance, that 
there is no ſuch thing as quitting it, and to chuſe 
that ſort which will do us the leaſt miſchief, is all 
e have to conſider. weed 


As theſe monthly eſſays are publiſhed with a 
view of improving the morals, not compli | 
ing the frailties of my fex, thoſe who remember 
"that exceſſes in all things are blanicable, will not 
think what I have ſaid too ſevexe. 3 
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Ix fine, nothi t to be indulged till it be- 
comes ſo far 2 it off 


without difficulty, when we find i it 5 way Py | 
dicial or inconvenient. 


Tas Auf- bor ond of bottle are 
trinkets-i in a lady's pocket, te ue prey 

ceſſary to ſupply a r —— Tink on 
ſome other occaſions; but whatever virtues they 
are poſſeſſed of, they are all loſt by a too conſtant 
and familiar uſe, and nothing ean be more perni- 
cious to the brain, or render one more ridiculous 


in company, K 
r 


I Ro. 3 
withinet her ſnuff-box by her plate, and another 
who cannot fleep without her bottle of /al volatile 
under her pillow z — but I ſhall aſp ef eu 
on the folly and misfortune of this bi of cuſ- 
tom till ſome other time, leſt the fair — 
following letter ſhould chink herſelf neglectet. 


To the Maa SPECTATOR. 


Dear Female Sage, zu 1 
HAVE a vaſt opinion of wit; and 
: þ. nay be comncct — 
— a compliment, I aſſure you, I never paid to 
2 own mother, or any ſoul beſides yourſelf, — 
© You muſt know, that about half an hun- 
+ dred who make their addreſſes to me, there are 
who flatter themſelves with hopes of ſac- 
EI ID 
expected from a woman of honour :— 
t I will give you their characters, and the dif- 


N 
f 
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«© that you may be the better able to judge which 
: CT I ik or hin met Cas 
| anne 715 n bart de arge $4 


TRE firſt is a tall Wende man, of an ho- | 
\ nourable family, has a large eſtate, and —— 
a jointure beyond what my —.— though it is 
very conſiderable, could demand: he is 
addicted to no kind of vice, and has the reputa- 
tion of a more than common underſtanding ; 
© but, with all theſe qualities, there is ſome- 
« whatiin him that diſpleaſes me:—he:ought, me- 
thinks, whenever we are alone together, to enter 

© tain me with nothing but his pathon; but, inftead 
of that, he often talks to me on ſubjects which he 
may cali perceive are not agoe le to my hu- 
6 eme pad are indeed too ſerious to ſuit with the 
© years of either of us, he being no more than three 
tand twenty, and I but ſeventeen. — We were a 


© week ago to viſit a relation of mine whoſe houſe 
6 has a ed of the ſea, and to look 
out of one of the windows while: we waited for 
my couſin's coming down, how do you think he 
« diverte& me? why, with: fome grave reſſections 
© on that uncertain element, — the unhappy fate 
© of brave admiral Balchen, and: the lg che 
navy and whole nation had of him; — as j I 
had any thing to do with the admiral, the 
or the nation. Would it not have better become 
c him, ſince he muſt needs talk of the ſea, to have 
compared me to the Venus riſingout) of;ity.or to 
©. the charming Hero, for n rar e 
dne e TAN 112 1971 od FJ ds 
<1 covLn. giye trot ankouland ſuch A 
1 ſtances of his; behaviour z and though I am c 
vinced that he loves me, | becauſe he has rejected 
e we of dere ane 
j xm 
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in the precarious hopes of obtaining me, yet he 
is ſuch a ſtrange cieature, that he never once 
told me that he could not live without me, or 
ſwore, that if he could not have me he would 
have nobody. But I have ſaid N 


F GON (EPI 


le is what 3 e 
los me wherever I go, —my:ſhadow,; or the 
« dial to the ſun, is not more conſtant; then he 
© is ſure to approve of all I ſay and do; and I fre- 
« quently: both act and ſpeak what my own reaſon 
6 — is abſurd, meerly to try how: he will re- 
lh it: hut the poor creature ſeems to have 
no will but mine, and on my conſcience I be- 
* lieve, were I to bid him cut off his right hand, 
he would EY _ MC : 
© but ſmile & 1s oxtaſy.5\ if 
hy, — that 
you would think: he had been ſick a _ 
have been two or three times about to give 
his final anſwer, but was obliged e 
Vvords to prevent his running himſelf throu 
the body. In ſhort, the — the man hab 
l for me makes: him quite filly, 3 
ion I have againſt marrying him; is, that 
«the nociite-foutnels would rendes us the jeſt 
of aur intance. — As to the reſt, he has à 
very eſtate, a perſon agreeable 22 2 
fie gilt berlin, and the moſt beautiful ſtr ing of 


— 


48 1 hitd-i6 * gelen 88 Hind | 
* asan angel, and dreſſes to a'Charm:: — he. is in- 

* timate with all the great world, knows all their 

© intrigues, and relates them in tho moſt agtecable | 
« Oe Cor 

© lerable - 


* * . g 
* . — 
3 "TRE OEM 
= * 
= % fp 


| | #. 
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« Jerable ſkill-in muſic, and has all the new tunes 
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the moment they come from the compoſer. 


In fine, there is no one perfection we women 
© admire in the ſex, that he does not poſſeſs in an 
infinite degree; — We never are in the mall, at 
the play, opera, aſſembly, or any public place, 
but all eyes are fixed upon him, and then turned 
* on me with a kind of malicious leer, for engroſ- 
ſing ſo gw a fellow to myſelf. Such a lover; 
you wi 

vanity of any woman; and I cannot ſay but it 
© highly. diverts and pleaſes me, to obſerve the 
© little artifices ſome, even among my own ac- 
£ quaintance, put in practice in hopes of gaining 
* him from me. e t r Ott 


| Bur yet, in ſpite of all theſe: engaging quali- 
ties in him, in ſpite of the gratification it gives 


own, might be flattering — to the 


my pride to ſee myſelf triumpbant over all who. 


* with to be my rivals, my reaſon tells me he de- 
c ſerves leſs of my affection than either of thoſe 
] have beendeſcribing, not only becauſe his eſ- 
© tate is leſs, but becauſe he ſeems to make too 
« great a merit of preferring me to the reſt of my 
© ſex: — he is always telling me of the great offers 
daily made to him; — of the-invitations given 
him by one celebrated beauty, and the kind glan- 
© ces he receives from another; and though he 
© always cloſes theſe ſpeeches with vowing it is not 
© in the power of any thing to come in compe- 
© tition with me, yet he ſeems, on the whole, ts 
© take more pains to convince me how much he 
js beloved, than how much he loves; and this 
© makes me conclude him to be what the world 
calls @ man teo full of bimſelf. f. 


3 


3 


© Tas is as exact a picture as I on give yen 


ol my three lovers, and I do not doubt but you 
| are 


. 'S 
1 
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are impatient to know which of them it is m 

heart is moſt inclined to favour. 1 will tell 
u then with the utmoſt ſincerity, that they 

«Cave all their places, and T am, as it were, divi- 
ded among them. — The firſt has my efteem,— 
the ſecond my pity, —and the third my love: 

* —but yet I have not ſo much eſteem for the 
* firſt, as ſhould occaſign me to deſpiſe either of 

«© theothers I ſhould make choice of; not ſo much 

* pity to the ſecond, as to engage me to allow 
* favours prejudicial to whoever ſhould be my. huſ- 
band; nor ſo much love for the laſt, as not-to 
be able to withdraw it, if once I beſtow my nk 
: ſon on a different * 

As I am intirely at my own diſpoſal, I would 
© fain make ſuch a choice as ſhould be approved 
of by the world, and afford the ener proſpect 
© of happineſs to myſelf. — You being a perſon 
who can be no way prejudiced in favour of any 

* pretenders to me, are beſt capable of adviſing 
me in ſo important an affair; and I flatter my- 

* ſelf will take the trouble of giving me ſuch rea- 
ſons for whatever part you take, as will deter- 
* mine me to be wholly guided 4 — opinion, 
and enable me to ply act ends 
* the — gentlemen have Eng iſhed | 

in, as well as the rg. ITO 


c own mind. 


© A SPEEDY and cordial compliance with this 
* requeſt, will lay under the 1 ö her 


who i is, 


Pall-mall, | wes of 
Nov. 7, 1745 Brrrauonvr. 


Tak 


— 
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Tuxxx is no ſtage or rank in life, that is not 
attended with ſome portion of diſquiet of one kind 
or other; and I do not doubt but this young lady 
feels little leſs in the uncertainty which of her lo- 
vers it will beſt become her to make choice of, 
than the moſt paſſionate of them does in the fears 
of being rejected. However, if ſhe is really as 
ready to take advice as the Female Spectator is to 


give it, the beſt in our power ſhall be done to ſet 


Ir muſt be confeſſed ſhe is no leſs juſt, than diſ- 
cerning, in dividing. the preſent affections of her 
ſoul. — The firſt of her admirers demands all the 
eſteem ſhe can beſtow. — The ſecond, if ſincere, 
is indeed a pity-moving character. — And the fine 
perſon. and accompliſhments of the third, if really 
ſuch as ſhe imagines them to be, may claim ſome 
ſhare of inclination. But as all theſe ſavourable 
ſentiments muſt at laſt center in one, and eſteem; 
pity, and admiration blend to compoſe a perfect 
tenderneſs, it would be well for her to conſider 
that the two laſt of themſelves, without more ſolid 
merits to attract the former, can form but a ſhort- 
lived and unſubſtantial paſſion.— Love is not de- 
ſerving to be called love, when not accompanied 
by friendſhip; and friendſhip can only be founded 

on eſteem. — He therefore, who is found worthy 
of that, has a juſt title to the other alſo, if no diſ- 
parity of age, birth, fortune, or a diſagreeable form 
forbids the ſoft impulſe, and forces nature to op- 


By this, I dare ſay, Bellamonte expects I will 
decree for her firſt lover, as ſne acknowledges none 
of the impediments I have mentioned can be al- 
ledged againſt him ; and if her extreme will 
permit her to think with that ſeriouſneſs the mat: 

ter 


. 
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ter requires, T'am- ſure the has/a-ſufficient ſund ef 


good ſenſe to ko that things are 46 ee 
they ſeem. A very littls obſervation will ſerve to 
inform her, that the moſt dying lever is frequently 
far removed from the ms 'luſban@ z 
and alſo, that a man who values himſelf upon his 
perſonal excellencies, has often been tos K of 
his mental part, to be convinced within himſelf, 
that admiration ought only to be the reward of ac- 
quired virtues; not of ſi ſack caſual perfections as a 
handſome face, well- 'limbs, or an agreeabſe 
voice, which a thouſand accidents 'niay deprive 
him of, and conſequently convert the tory 
much ene men Huren into 1 oo. 

tempt. | 


Ir A frſt-montioned drew ne e 
occaſion full into and threaten to lay vio- 
lent hands on his on life, as the ſeound does, it 
ſnewe he has leſs of the froth of love; but does not 
denote he is not more full of the permanent and 
valuable part; on the contrary, his paſſion evapo- 
rates not in words, the ſpirit remains intire with- 
in his breaſt, d it is enten 
laſt as long as life. * 


F 


4 n wy 500 
Bur becauſe. ſhe ſeems to | halts an equal ſhare 
of good- nature as of wit, I would have her be un- 
der no apprehenfions that any thing fatal will en- 
ſue on her refuſing the ſecond lover; the deaths 
threatened by a — of his caſt, are as fictitious as 
the darts e's flames of his pretended deity ; and'we 
often ſee tchoſe of them*who-proſecute- their aim 
with the greateſt vigour, bear a diſappoimmerit 
5 Ka moſt indifference. 9 Much leſs would I 
ve her imagine, chat in referring bim to the 
—_ he would' be certhin: ol retaining dipole 
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power over his will and actions after marriage as 
he now flatters her with. Many women have 
been dece n by this ſhew of obſcauicatinds.ix 
hp quod — — — their tyrants, 


not remembering what the yur fays, 


: The bnbigt fee W 
But #neels to conquer, and but 2 to riſe. 


Bur as mere pity and compaſſion. is all our 
Bellamonts beſtows on this whining Strephon, I 
am under no great concern for her on his account : 
he may whiſtle out his lamentations to the fields 
and groves, or what is every whit as likely, if not 
much more ſo, carry them to the feet of ome lefs 
obdurate fair, without her breaking her peace for 
his -relief, —I wiſh I could ſay the handſame, 
talking, ratings ſinging ing gentleman had no more 
danger in him n 
impudent thing: it will not lye ſtill when one 
E 
1 uided by the head; n 

addreſs, or any other charm, has got an 
—— there, I am, very much afraid poo 9 


will come off a loſer, in ſpite of all can my * by 
the Female . 


3 THEREFORE ſincerely wiſh. it may be * 
ſays; — that the inclination ſhe confefles for him 
may not have been ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, but that 
ſhe may be able eaſily to withdraw it; for to deal 
freely with her, there is no one part of his cha- 
racter which ſeems to e her e 


: 1 che better to 3 her to. gain 
this conqueſt over herſelf, I will give her ſome 
Wmall ſketches of thoſe ſcenes which I may ven- 

ture 
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ture to affirm there is more than a probability ſhe 
muſt make an actor in, after prevailed upon to 
enter into a marriage with this modern Narci, Us. 


A WEEK or ten days paſſed over, for no more 
will I allow to the deuceurs of ſuch a union, the 
brid riſes, ſays good morrow, madam, per- 
haps beſtows a faint kiſs, repairs to his dreſſing- 
room, pafles the, whole morning at his toilet, then 
throws himfelf into his chariot, goes to the mall, 
imagines every fine woman regrets his being mar- 
ried, and puts on all her charms to ſupplant his 
bride in his affeftion : — returns home about 
three ; — walks backward and forward in the room 
humming over ſome dull tune, and viewing him- 
ſelf in the glaſs every turn he takes. — Bellamonte 
looks on him all the while with wiſhi e ſays 
a thouſand tender things; — he ings on, 
makes no anſwer. Dinner is ſerved up; — ſhe 
offers IO him, he Oy * : and 
though ſhe begins ever ſo many ſubjects for con- 
verſation, he enters into none, nor interrupts his 
meal with Ape farther than an aye, madam, 
or a no, madam : — if, by he a civil 
thing, the ſound diſcovers it to be forced from him 
rather by the laws of good breeding, than thoſe of 
love, and he looks another way all the time he 
ſpeaks. — She has too - much penetration not 
to diſcover the : — ſhe weeps in ſecret, 
and her inward priefs at length break forth in 
gentle This he thinks unreaſonable, 
and replies to with as much peeviſhneſs as he dare, 
for fear of diſtorting the muſcles of his face ; but 
ſhe is ſure to meet, as often as ſhe ſeems diſſa- 
tisfied with his behaviour, this or the like rebuff: 
— Gad, ma ou are the moſt ungrateful wo- 
man in the world : — you ought to be highly con- 
tented that I made you my wife, in prejudice to fo 

| many 
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"Pars is all her alin, will be able 'S &. 
fect; and if ſhe endeavours to work |» Cant 
on his. indifference, tells him ſhe is ne 
but in his company, and begs him to AN 
tour with her among their relations and 12 11 
or to pals: an evening with her at ſome. public 
or other ſhe may happen to think on, he wil be 
re to cry, Lair gen An, ha, filly you. are! 

ont you know that the "moſt ridiculous. ſpectacl 
in or addr is a man in company with his wife ® 


Ir . can ſubmit to this treatment, let 


her indulge her, inclination; ür am apt Kok 


what I have. ſaid. ll make. her 
e 1 65 0% a e 


der of * prove c ud, at 1 
who admires W n never e admire 


e bY 


any thing hopes n:325 oof), Aga? 


I woULD * Th FILE 1258 dat 2552 


e Which, when once 
„ there is no ie en 


e perſon, who ſtands upo . 
be of 2 Sl vale os Koa 
5 e 


only ſhadowed over with a fem — ani 
tall ſun-flowers, that MM * . and fade 
eee 0 niet loan e 
1 }: 2 5 

Bur to quit sh "he ex d 
ſeribed 2325 to me to have Sb the, 
lifications that can make a woman of merit, Ach 
as I believe Bellamonte to be, truly. happy, 1 
huſband ; and is ſo far from coming in any de 


Ws 
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of competition with: his two, rivals, that in 
dy between them ſhe;bas been guilty of an 
injuſtice t to him, which ſhe can no way repair but 
by giving herſelf. ſpeedily to him, | and thereby 
putting a final period to the hopes and pretenſions | 
of ey er ſuitor, — I dare almoſt; anfwer for 
him, when the eſteem ſhe now feels for him 
ſhall be converted into a more warm and tender 
paſſion, ſhe will have no occaſion to lament the 
want of an adequate return: good 
ſenſe, gratitude and duty will ſerve as oil to feed 
the flame of conjugal affection, and the hymencal 
torch burn with its firſt brigtitaels anche end of 


life. 
I HAVE . 8 en this ſubjeQ; asf 
am compelled by a ſecret fiinpathy to take a more 


than ordinary intereſt in the fate of this unknown 
lady ; and alſo as it is probable there may be many 

| into wheſe hands theſe may fall, who may 
equally ſtand in need of that advice the alone has 

; —— to aſk : but I am now called upon to 
diſcuſs topics of a higher and more public nature; 
and it is likely that, by this time, ai certain gen- 
tleman, who as lately ſent me a very angry letter, 
may be in his fleeve at me, as 
either courage to inſert, or ability to anſwer ! 
The firſt, however, he: ſhall find himſelſ miſtalen 
in; and as for the other, he may be fure-of an 
attempt, at leaſt on all thoſe heads which are pro- 
per for me to touch upon thoſe which are not ſo, 
the public will eaſily ſee into the. motives which 
oblige me to ſilence, and on that accnunt encuſe it. ; 

iy. - 

Hy 2 „however, have no pretence to accuſe 
me or ſuppreſſin r es made 
me: hal rene ep cwith b s Jottoringure 

0237 0x: ay 
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as I received it, without omitting or changing 
one word, ſyllable, oreven period or comma,” hoy 


* 


To the n SPECTATOR, | . 


was the ſuperſcription on the cover of thi 


epiſtle ; but on the up of the encloſure on * ö 


me in theſe terms: 


* ain Wa to 250 above n reach a 


— mig 1 might Eck: in his eyes as an author, 
not 282 the decorum ge me as 


A Woman. 


HOUGH 5 never had any v 
'T opinion of your ſex as TT 
8 thought, whenever you ſet up for ſuch, you 
© had cunning enough to confine yourſelves within 
< your own ſphere, or at leaft not to raiſe the ex- 
£ peQations of the public by ſuch” mountainous 
« ee as you have done, when you could not 


you 
inſenſible they muſt in a ſhort time diſcover 


6 themſelves to be but of the male-hill kind. | 


© WHATEVER delign you had in this it was 
8 ee en, ge r a want of judg- 
© men to 
© of ome Naeh 1 ould not have 
p ſuſpected you guilty 0 


Fon God's ſake, abu cad] wept 


© make uſe of all thoſe pompous flouriſhes. in the 
© {ixth page of the firſt book of the Female Spetta- 


tor? — 


oy WO 


| © ther ſex or age] have been the wo 


ha, 
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* tor ? Did the ſpies you'boaſted of in every 
corner of Europe, deceiye the truſt you repoſed 
* in them? or did you only dream you had eſta- 


_ © bliſhed ſuch an intelligence? —the latter, I am 


« afraid, is the moſt likely : — but did you never 
reflect that people would grow uneaſy at the 


« diſappointment, when, inſtead of that full and 


perfect account of the moſt momentous actions 
© you made them hope, they find themſelves for 
© ſeveral months together entertained only with 
+ home-amours, reflections on human nature, the 
© paſſions, morals, inferences, and warnings to 


your own ſex ; — the moſt proper province for 


you, I muſt own, but widely inconſiſtent with 
© your propolals at firſt ſetting out. 


< EvERY body imagined you had a key to un- 
© lock the cabinets of princes, — a clue to guide 


you through the moſt intricate ed of - 


© ſtate, — and that the ſecret ſprings of ambition 
© avarice and revenge, which make ſuch dreadful 
© havock, would have been all laid open to our 
view. — Yet the eternal fund of intelligence you 
* yaunted of, has given us not a word of all this : 
© —not the leaſt tittle from Flanders, Italy, Ger- 
* many, France, or Spain : — great armies have 
© been continually in motion, and the firſt mo- 
* narchs in Europe at the head of them: — the 
* Rhine has been paſſed and repaſſed : — the Elb, 
Moldau, and Nectar crofled : — cities have been 


_ © depopulated: — towns laid waſte : — ravage / 


burn ] and defiroy all before you ! e nei- 

of com- 
mand: — ſieges, battles, rencounters and eſ- 
* capes have filled the world with clamour, but 
© not been able to move the peaceful boſom of the 
Female Spectator : — contiivutions, loans, ſub- 
* iidies, military and miniſterial arts have drained 


Vol. II. E tlie 
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c the ſuſtenance from the wretched ſubjects of al 
VV 
ing, yet the Female Spectatar ie ignorant or 
C infendible of their 9 8 in- 
c curſions, invaſions and inſurrections have been 
c talked of by every body, but the Female Specta- 
© tor : huge fleets cover the ocean with their 
c ſpreading fails, but not all the wind that fills 
0 4 wafts to the Female Spectator any account 
to what intent equipped, where directed, or 
hat great feats they. yet have done, or are 
© about to do. fi | MS 


Do you not bluſh at all this? — Are you not 
© under moſt terrible apprehenſions that, inſtead 
© of the woman of experience, obſervation, fine 
© underſtanding, and extenſive genius you would 
© paſs for, you ſhould. be ng” aac an idle, pra- 
© ting, goſliping old woman, fit only to tell long 
« Hories b the fire-lide for the entertainment of 

© little children or matrons, more antiquated than 
© yourſelf! Mia EI 


] Do aſſure you, I am truly aſhamed for you: 
C e ee to be ſevere on the fail - 
< ings or miſtakes of any one; and had your 
< boaſtings been leſs glaring, or your execution of 
c what you pretended to undertake, any way an- 
* ſwered the expectation of the public, I would 
© have been the laſt that ſhould have condemned 
you, but had overlooked ſmall deficiencies in 
© conſideration of your ſex, and the deſire you 
© ſhewed of performing your pramiſes, which, at 
© the time of making, I ſhould have been chari- 
© table enough to have judged you thought leſs 
difficult to accompliſh than you afterwards found 


YET 


RT” * 
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Ver were it ſo, ſome modeſt apology me- 
« thinks would: have become you: — the leaſt 
you could; have done was to have confeſſed your 
© inability; intreated pardon. of the town for hav- 
ing impoſed on their credulity, and as you now 
perceived you had overſhot your mark, and had 
it not really in your power to entertain them 
< with matters of any very great importance, at 
leaſt to the generality of your readers, beſeeched 
them to accept of ſuch as fell within your 
* compals. | 
To deal plainly with the beſt that cam 

be faid; of the eee have hitherta 
+ publiſhed, is, that they are fit preſents for coun- 
« try parſons to małe to their y pariſhioners 
E to be read in boarding-{chools, and recom- 
«, mended as maxims for the well- regulating pri- 
vate life; but are no way fit for the polite 
< coffee-houſes, or to ſatisfy perſons of an inqui- 
« fitive taſte. 5 


Wu ruER you have received any remon- 
© ſtrances of the nature Ino ſend you, and have 
thought it prudent to take no notice of them, 
I will not pretend to ſay, nor do I accuſe you 
« with it; but af this you may be certain, that} 
have alledged no more againſt you than is the 
ſenſe of moſt of the wits, as well as men of fa- 
© ſhion I converſe with, as it is probable you may 


© hereafter have further reaſon to be convinced 


* of from others, beſide 


IVhit#achooolae-haules 1. S e 
Nev. 9, 1748. | Curioſo Politico. 


PHP. S. To ſhew you that malice had no ſhare 
* in dictating the above lines, if there is any 
| a poſſibility 


. 
* 
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< the ſuſtenance from the wretched OB <a joy 
c T off he Monghperk round us, even to ſtarv- 

yet the Female Spectator ſeems ignorant or 

allble of their calamities : — excurſions, in- 
c Car, invaſions and inſurrections have been 
< talked of by every body, but the Female Specta- 
© for : huge fleets cover the ocean with their 
© ſpreading fails, but not all the wind that fills 
© them wafts to the Female Spectator any account 
to what intent equipped, where directed, or 
r have done, or are 
© about to do. | 


© Do you not bluſh at all this? — Are you not 
© under moſt terrible apprehenſions that, inſtead 
© of the woman of experience, obſervation, fine 
© underſtanding, and extenſive genius you would 
© paſs for, you hou be * a an ills pra- 
C: 9 ſiping old woman, fit to 

Hori 5 the fire- ſide for the 1 

8 „ Kae e nn 

* yourlelf 


c I vo aſſure you, Lam truly aſhamed for you: 
c OR nature to be ſevere on the fail- 


. mo any one; and had your 
c een K eſs glaring, or your execution of 
< what to undertake, any way an- 


e f the a e of the public, I would 
© have been the laſt that ſhould have condemned 
you, but had overlooked {mall deficiencies in 
© confideration of your ſex, hs I Fo 
© ſhewed of performing your pramiſes, which, at 
© the time of making, I ſhould have been chari- 
© table enough to have judged you thought leſs 
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Ir were it ſo, ſome: modeſt apology me- 
thinks would have become you: — the leaſt 


you could have done was to have confeſſed your 


« inability, intreated pardon. of the town for hav- 


ing impoſed an their credulity, and as you now 


perceived you had overſhot your mark, and had 
© it not in your power to entertain them 
< with matters of any very great importance, at 
© leaſt to the generality of your readers, beſeeched 
them to accept af ſuch as fell within your 
* compals. 


To deal plainly with you, the beſt that can 
© be ſaid; of che Iucubratians you have hitherto 
+ publiſhed, ia, that they are fit preſents for coun- 
try parſons to make to 2 pariſhioners 3 
eto be read in boarding- ſchools, and recom- 
mended as maxims for the well- regulating pri- 
vate life; but are no way fit for the poli 
coffee-houſes, or to ſatisfy perſons of an inqui- 
ſitive taſte. 


- 
* 


Wr you have received any remon- 
© ſtrances of the nature I;now ſend. you, and have 
thought it prudent to take no notice of them, 
I will not pretend to ſay, nor do I accuſe you 
« with it; but of this you may be certain, that} 
© have alledged no more againſt yow than is the 
« ſenſe of moſt of the wits, as well as men of fa- 
© ſhion I converſe with, as it is probable you may 


_ © hereafter have further reaſon to be convinced 


* of from others, beſide 


IWhite's chocolate-houſe, | . e 
Nov. 9, 1745. | Curioſo Politico. 


P. S. To ſhew you that malice had no ſhare 
in dictating the above lines, if there is any 
E 2 poſlibility 


* 
* 
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poſſibility of your mending your hand, you 
are at your own liberty to inſert them or 
not: — my intention, in ſending them, be- 
ing not ſo much to expoſe as to reprove, I 
| © ſhall be very glad to find that, by holding to 
you this faithful mirror, you are en to 
wipe off whatever is a blemiſh in your writ- 
< ings, and for the future ſupply thoſe deficien- 
_ © cies which you ſeem to nie to have hitherto: 
© been wholly inſenſible of. — Fareiuel. 


IT HEARTILY thank Mr. Politico for the 
permiffion he is ſo good to vouchſafe me, as to 
keeping his reprimand a ſecret ; but it would be 
abuſing ſo extraerdinary a favour to accept it : — 
the pains he has been at muſt not be totally thrown 
away, and whether I am able or not to improve 
by what he has wrote, it would be great pity he 
ſhould not have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing it in 
print. 1 


THE public will be the beſt judges how far I 
deſerve the ſeverity he has treated me with, an 
to them I readily ſubmit my cauſe. | 


I Do. not pretend to deny, but that, in the in- 
troduction to this work, I ſaid that I had found 
means to extend my ſpeculations as far as France, 
Rome, Germany, and other foreign parts, and that 
I then flattered myſelf with being able to pene- 
trate into the myſteries of the alcove, the cabinet, 
or field, and to have ſuch of the ſecrets of Europe, 
as were proper for the purpoſe of a Female Specta- 
tor, laid open to my view ; but I never propoſed, 
nor, I believe, did any body but this letter-writer 

that theſe lucubrations ſhould be devoted 

merely to the uſe of news-mongers: — a 
broker might, I think, have as much cauſe ** 
| : ent 
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ſent my taking no notice of the riſe or fall of 


SEVERAL of the topics he reproaches me for 

not having touched upon, come not within the 
province of a Female Spectator; — ſuch as armies 
marching, — battles fought, — towns deſtroyed, 
— rivers croſſed, and the like : — I ſhould think 
it ill became me to take up my own, or reader's 
time, with ſuch accounts as are every day to be 
found in the public papers. "I 


O! gur the meaning of all this he calls upon 
me to unravel: — I muſt unfold the myſtery, lay 
open the ſecret ſprings which ſet theſe great ma- 
chines in motion: — why, he has done it for me; 
ambition, avarice, and revenge have ſet the mighty 
men of the earth a madding, and there is indeed no 
other myſtery in it than what all the world may, 
and do eaſily ſee into. e 8 


IRAN r, ſome turns and counter- turns in po- 
litics have been too abſtruſe to be accounted for 
by the rules of common reaſon, and no way to be 
fathomed but by that intelligence he wants me to 
receive from the cabinets where they were hatched ; 
— and yet pertape, if once revealed, there would 
appear ſo little in them, that one might juſtly 
enough compare them to the knots children tye at 
ſchool in packthread, only to puzzle one another 
to undo again. | | 
Bs that as it may; — how far ſoever the Fe- 

male Spectator, or any one elſe, may be able to 
penetrate into theſe dark paths of ſtate, the attempt 
of making them a common road might be impru- 


E 3 THERE 


1 calamities. T 


\ | 
\\ 
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THERE is an old adage in the mouth of every 
one, viz. — All things that are lawful are not ex- 
pedient to which one may add, that many things 
are expedient, or neceſſary, which may mot he deemed 
lawful ; if either of theſe ſhould happen to be the 
caſe, the ſilence of the Female Spectator may very 
well be pardoned. 6] -- UTE 


Ir princes have a mind to play at bo-peep with 
each other, or with their reſpective ſubjects, who 
ſhall dare to draw the curtain, and call the rabble 
in to be witneſs of what they do! — We little 
people may hear and - ſee, but muſt ſay nothing. 
— There are ſome ſort of ſecrets which prove 
fatal if explored, and; like maſſive buildings erected 
by enchantment, will not .endure too near ap- 
proach, but fall at once, and - cruſh the bold in- 
Jpector with their weight. 


rn 37 ot eue wh 

Bur I will not pretend to meaſure what extent 
of power the guardian angel, entitled the liberty ef 
the preſs, may yet retain: of this I am certain, 
that the better we regulate our actions in ꝓriuuie 
Jife, the more we may hope of public blefſings, ani 
- more We ſhall be enabled to ſuſtain fublic 


- 


{ 


To check the enormous growth uf luxury, to 
reform the morals, and improve the manners of an 
great ends for which theſe eſſays were chieſſy in- 
tended; and the authors flatter themſelves that 
nothing has been advanced, but may contribute in 
a more or leſs degree to the-accompliſhing ſo glo- 
rious a point. — Many little hiſtories, it is true, 
ſerve to enforce precept by eme, and make the 
beauty of virtue, and the deformity of 8 


- - 


3 
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deeper into the reader's mind. When we would 
frike at any favourite paſſion, it requires the ut - 
moſt delicacy to do it in ſuch a manner as 

make the perſon guilty of it aſhamed of being 40, 
without being angry at the detection; and no way 
fo likely to ſucceed, as to ſhew him the refemblance 
of hamlelf in the character of another.” 


Tuus much I thought proper to fay i in defence 
of myſelf and partners in this undertaking, which 
I doubt not but will be looked upon as a tufficient 
anſwer to all the objections mr. Politicohas ſtarted 
for the phat; + and hereafter perhaps we may * 
better friends. | 


a READILY agree with Fae that the publid 
may reaſonably deſire and expect to be let into 
the knowledge of affairs which relate chiefly to 
themſelves. — In thoſe countries which are under 
the ſubjeCtion of tyranny and ſuperſtition, —where 
the dalpotic will af-wigain e is the ſole law of 
the people, and big ry tex 12 triumphant over 
truth, all writing and ſpeaking of ſtate- matters, 
and the uſe of the the bible, are — forbid under 
the moſt ſevere pains and penalties. The reaſon 
of this is plain; a very little enquiry might detect 
the frauds the miniſtrꝝ put in practice in the ones 
and the perverſion of the other by the prie/ts ; but 
in — ſuch as our s happily is, there can 
be no ſuch preſcription : — every one here, who 
contributes to the ſupport of the government, has 
a right to be protected by the 38 in any 
decent attempt made for the er ana = 

— 1 in thoſe of We: higheſt , 
the leu ſtations of life, 


Wurrn Richard I. umme Cour 4 hy 
1 by his zeal for chriſtianity, and the ex- 


ample 


* 


— 
1 
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ample of divers kings and princes of thoſe times, 
had determined to go to Jeruſalem and make war 
againſt the  infidels, many of his ſubjects were 
greatly diſſatisfied becauſe of the expence which 
muſt neceſſarily attend ſuch an expedition, and 
which they expected muſt be levied from their 
purſes. This good king being informed of their 
complaints, and truly ſenſible of the dangers of 
incurring a national diſaffection, bethought him- 
ſelf of an expedient to enable him to purſue his 
undertaking without burthening his people : — 
he mortgaged the city of London to the knights of 
Malta for a conſiderable ſum of money, which 
obligation was to be diſcharged by ſtated annual 
payments out of his own revenue : — nor was 
there any tax or impoſt laid on the nation on ac- 
count of this war; which occaſioned one Feofry 
Rudal, a provencial poet, who accompanied the 
king in his embarkation, to write this ſtanza: 


The Engliſh Kings account muſt give 
To all ſworn leigemen how they live, 
Or from no peril will they fend, 
Nor ought of ſuccour to him lend. 


Ir would then be hard, if thoſe who conten- 
tedly bear the expence of fleets and armies, of ſub- 
ſidies, negotiations, congreſſes and embaſſies, ſhould 
not have the privilege of enquiring how, and for 
what ends their money is laid out. — The people 
of England have always been accounted tenacious 
enough of their liberty in this point, and God 
forbid they ſhould ever wholly loſe that glorious 
ſpirit, which in ſo many inſtances has bore up 
againſt all the efforts for introducing arbitrary 
wer, in whatever ſhape, and by what name 
1 diſguiſed, or endeavoured · to be palliated. 


TER: 
Tur. 


„„ ͤ et oi {Ec rs 
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Tux power of making war and peace, is in- 
deed lodged in the hands of whoever fits upon the 
throne : — it is the undoubted prerogative of the 
crown, and ſad- would be the day when either of 
the two other ſtates. of the kingdom ſhould offer 
to infringe it: — fatal inſtances are on record on 
this ſcore, ſuch as will, I hope, be a warning to 
the lateſt poſterity ; — yet does not this "E 
great and extenſive as it is, deny every Engliſpman 
the privilege of enquiring, by his repreſentative in 
parliament, the motives by which the ſovereign 
is induced to declare a war, or conclude a peace. 


IT is an allowed maxim, that the king himſelf 


can do no wrong: — whatever miſtakes in point 


of government may happen, his facred perſon-is 
{til} out of the dueltion.; but I know of no law 
or reaſon to reſtrain us from examining into the 
conduct of his mini ſters, his admirals, or generals, 
when ſuſpected to have taken meaſures JefiruQtive; 


either to the honour or intereſt of the kingdom. | 


THE meaneſt perſon has alſo an equal right 
with the greateſt, to expect a ſatisfactory account 
in every thing relating to the common wealth: 
he has his all at ſtake as well as the moſt opulent, 
and in caſe of any foul or unſkilful play in thoſe 
who are entruſted with the ſhuffling of the cards, 
muſt ſhare in the ſame ruin. en 


Tunis is ſo juſt, fo natural, and ſo conſiſtent 
with that freedom which by our conſtitution is 
entailed on us and our poſterity, - that thoſe Wh 
have attempted to urge any thing againſt it, have 
argued in ſo aukward and weak a manner; 48 
plainly ſhews they were aſhamed of the cauſe they 
had been prevailed upon to aſſert. 


E 5 Bur 
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Burr though this curioſity be not pardon- 
bby bus: bb alſo, there may — 

ender it as I ſaid-betote, for any one to 
Je upon themſelves. fo ſatisfy it, even though 
they were, poſſsſſed of che moſt n W 
greateſt ie 2 


Tais m Falk FI . to 8 mr. 
Pelitico . the Female Spectator is not altogether 
ſo: indolent and inſenſcble to public tranſactions as 
he imagines; and if he allows (as ſure he myſt). 
that virtue is the ſureſt preſervative. of ſceaam, 
he muſt at the ſame time allow that an endeavour 
to rectify the morals of individuali, is the firſt ſtep 
ought to be taken for rouſing up a general ardor, 
for maintaining and aſſerting thoſe privileges our 
anceſtors purchaſed for us "with, their beſt blood, 
and we have renewed OY of by. — 
qur trealure.. 35 + 14 4 r * a; 2 


In this road, therefore, 1 e Sac. 
the beginning of theſe lucubrations, and from this 
J ſhall not through the whole courſe of them de- 
part. But this I aſſure my readers, and mr. Poli- 
tico in particular, that whenever any thing new. 
and untouched on by other authors ſhall preſent 
um I ſha not fail to communicate it „ . bs 


| A y1xc of the nature I haye wentianes, and 
entirely genuine, lies now before us on the table, 
but being of too great a length to inſert at this 
time, muſt be deferred till the next month, when 
the public may depend on ſeeing it, with ſuch ani- 
madverſions as the nature of the 1 
e l ater alurmmes | 5 10 

End of the E1GHTH Boos... —_ 
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4 — 
Short 3 is 1 uncertain reign and pomp e hs it. 
pr ide: , 


New turns 404 changes every | day n 
Are of inconflant chance 75 — conflant arts. _ 
Soon ſhe gives, Joan takes aways ly 
| She comes, embraces, nauſaats you and hart. 
But if ſhe ſtays, or if ſhe goes, . 
The wil e may lik j Joy or little ſorrow ſhews. , 


* A T indeed is more fluctuating than 
. - mh. ror amotion What more 

0: {ce perſons, who know 

very, well that and virtue ' are 


only capable of conſtituting true great- 
neſs, purſue with eagerneſs thoſe ſhadowy bomours 
which flow from favor, and the e peer chat 
gives, may in an inſtant nee ge 


30 


o 
. 


Bur though the many notable. vious hich 
and others dafly -expected 

rally lead one into theſe r 

and hkgwiſe ſo much engroſs the preſent attentio 

of the public, that we might poſſibly be excu 

from entering into any other ſubject at this nk 5 

yet the deſires, or rather the challenge of M ul U. 

laft, 


{tttco, the promiſe: made Baer tes. ra : 
and the gratitude due to: the gentleman from whom 


we received the : falowing piece, are obligatio 
Which We cumot prevail on ae 1 Wees 


wah, _— f n ee | 15 
| 4 * 6: 1 iT Cr 
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To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


Mapan, 

© TT was my. fortune to be very latel 
OY I Den; | - gg polite aſſembly, 9 
© chiefly of ladies, ſome of whom I found were 
Hanoverians, but ſpoke Engliſb perfectly well: 
* one above the reſt diſtinguiſhed herſelf in a 
manner no leſs agreeable than partioular. — I 
know not how the converſation happened to 
turn upon politics, but ſomewhat being men- 
* tioned concerning the unhappy antipathy there 
© ſeemed to be between his 1 ſubjeRs of 
© Great Britain, and thoſe of his German domi- 
© nions, it gave occaſion to a diſpute, in which 
I the lady above-mentioned, and one of our-own 
country, had an opportunity of exerting, in a 
very great degree, that good ſenſe and eloquence 
ba —_ were _ very ef, and they ways 
8 ſo equally capable of managing what 

* note Soo — 4 reſt of the N hooks 
too much pleaſure in hearing them, to offer any 
© interruption,. by taking the part either of the 
© ane or the other. 


 ©* Tarr is certainly ſomething ſo perfwaſively 
© pathetic in the manner of your ſex, whenever 
© you go. about to plead the cauſe of any thing 
© you. haye a real intereſt in yourſelves, that it 
C gi : | 
gives a double weight to all you ſay. | 
I uus confeſs, my reaſon yielded to them 
© both, by turns: — I was convinced, confuted, 
© and convinced again, as often as either of them 
oi pots every argument urged by each of 
© theſe fair antagoniſts had greater force with me, 
* than all Tully's orations could have had, even 
* though I had heard them delivered by — 
an 
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and accompanied with thoſe graces which hiſtory 
reports him ſo great a maſter of, and records as 
« inimitable. 4 | 


© I THOUGHT I never owed ſo great an obli- 
© gation to my memory, as when I found it had 
« faithfully treaſured up whatever had been faid, 
during this whole debate; which I put down in 
« writing the moment I came home, and now ſend 


© it to you, as believing you would look upon it 


© as no unwelcome preſent. 


© I SHALL be extremely glad to ſee it publiſh- 
© ed through your canal, with ſuch obſervations 
© on the ſeyeral ar rt ſhall think pro- 
per to make. — If you happen to find any. 
© errors, either as to matters of fact, or the terms 
in which they are made mention of, I beſeech, 
you to rectify them in juſtice to the authors, who 
© argued too much diſpafſionately and unprejudiced- 
* to be guilty of any miſtakes this way, and muſt 
therefore he who y on the tranſcriber... 


With very great reſpect, 

2 ban, 
er Dor moſt humble 
Nov. 16, 1744. And moſt obedient 3 

| t „„ i: Þ 


P. S. Vou will perceive the manuſcript be- 
© gins after the commencement of the diſpute ; the 
« reaſon of which is, that ſeveral others of the com- 
© pany, having their part in the diſcourſe previous 
© to it; and on the firſt queſtions and repartees 
made by the ladies themſelves, I had not the leaſt 
notion of its becoming a particular controverſy, it 


© made the leſs impreſſion on me, and I could not 


therefore be ſo exact, as I now wiſh Thad been, 
* inremarking what was ſaid on that occaſion.” 


x 
— — —— > . —_ ee ... et et 
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e 1:5 | wy LY 
4 
BETWEEN 


An Engl and a Hanoverian Lady: 


A herein'the motives are laid open of that ſmall 
* ſhare of ſincere love or eſteem which both nations 


_ unhappily regard each other witz. 
n FE. \  Hanoverian lady. t 2+ 


you alledge againſt us is mat - 
ter of imagination only, whereas we have 
real and undeniable facts to complain of againſt 
you: Have you not deprived us of the prefence 
of our dear elector and all his amiable family? 
3 now engreſs all thoſe bleſſings to 

ich we have a natural right, and we 
ſhould have the leaſt ſhare in? — heart- 
burnings, — what murmurings are there among 


you on the leaſt talk of his majeſty's viſiting his 
German dominions, even when the neceſſity of 
your own affairs requires his preſence on the con- 


tinent!— And is it not plain, that thoſe of us 


who attend him here are looked upon as intru- 
ders? — His very menials are envied by a people 
who would enjoy all the comforts of his reign, 
yet refuſe the leaſt encouragement to thoſe who 
were born in the fame air, and ſome of them nur- 
tured from their infancy near his royal perfon. — 
Can any thing be more cruel, more uffn to us, 
or indeed more diſreſpectful to him, than to wiſh 
to take from him the privilege of chuſing his own 


Engliſß 


* SY * * % „ „ & »* 0 4 4 4 5 4 4 © 4 4 
1 4 
2 » .* . * 9 
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Engliſh lady.) I BELIEVE, madam, there are 
none amongſt us ſo blind as not to ſee the ineſti- 
mable benefits theſe kingdoms have received from 
the acceſſion of that illuſtrious houſe, which now: 
fills the throne 3 — nor were the Eugliſb ever ac 
counted an ungrateful or inhoſpitable people : — 
much leſs can thoſe vices at preſent with atry ſha- 
dow 1 be — when wre e 
done all in our power to the ſenſe we have 
both of their late and preſent majeſty's goodneſa 
to us, in to take us under their pro- 
tection. Have we not annihilated that clauſe in 
the act of ſettlement Which forbid them going to 
Hanover without conſent of parliament — 
we not readily augmented the civil -· liſt revenue to 
almoſt. double what was allowed in any former 
reign? — Have we not relinquiſhed our ancient 
privilege of tacking redreſs * grievances to the 
money- bills? — Have we not granted withnut- 
reſerve all the ſupplies demanded, and aſſented to 
every vote of credit required Mi- Abele, I 
take it, are not acts of meer duty, but of the inoſt 
fervent af ect iom and implicit ſaith, that ever any 
monarch was del with by his ſubjects: but 
Lung allow that all 28 is not 


7 
the merit of theſe works of ſupererr uperexrogation, by 
attempting to. tinge them with a ſell · intereſted 
hue; for it is far from the intereſt of 
theſe 
ver ſo frequently, or that yielding to every demand 
— crown is — advantage of our future 
though at ent it may En 

tice abend 1 


 Haneverian lady] How c 8 


on any thing! — A —— — 
clan would i Imagine, by what you ſay, that the 


prince 


that his majeſty ſhould viſit Hano- 


has the next place in your roll of national obliga- 
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prince lay under immenſe obligations to the peo- 
ple; whereas, in reality, all you have dene has 
only, under the colour of loyalty to him, been en- 
tirely to ſerve yourſelves, as I doubt not to make 
appear to all who hear me. 8 


Is the firſt place, you had experienced the be- 


neſfits of his majeſty's preſence at Hanover, by ſe- 


veral negotiations carried on there with a ſucceſs 
which, without him, could not have been hoped 
for; and as you were involved in perplexities by 
former treaties, which you know not how. ſoon 
might call for his affiſtance to unravel, you wiſely 
judged- it proper to cancel a clauſe which might 

ve detained him here, till it had been tao late, 
either to enter into any alliances for the intereſt 
of Great Britain, or. prevent thoſe which might 
have been formed againſt her by the powers on the 
continent. r a rom a | 0 


7 Tas increaſe of the civildift revetme; Inhink, 


tions: but, madam, can you deny that in this 
England had not an eye to her own grandeur? 
— Does not the magnificence of the ſovereign 
ſhew the opulence of the kingdom, and beſides 
gratifying a domeſtic oſtentation, does it not raiſe 
our reputation abroad, enlarge your credit, and 
ing foreigners to throw their money into your 
funds? — Yet in ſpite of all the advantages it 
brought to yourſelves, — in ſpite of the real ne- 
ceſſity there was for ſupporting ſo many branches 
of the royal family, in a manner becoming their 
dignity, I am ſorry to ſay this addition Was not 
made without a very ſtrenuous oppoſition ; and 
when granted, raiſed ſuch murmurs, as ſome of 
you ought not to remember without bluſhing.: 


As 


*. 8 
" 
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As to the old cuſtom of tacking redreſs of 
' grievances to the money-bills, that muſt neceſſa- 
rily ſubſide when there were no longer any grie- 
vances to complain of; — and that there were 
no real ones, is evident by the very perſons who 
alone raiſed the clamour, having ſince not only 


given up the point, but alſo confeſſed they were 
aſhamed of having ever aſſerted it. | 


Burr above all J am ſurprized, that a lady of 
your good ſenſe and impartiality in other things, 
ſhould mention the neceſſary ſupplies granted to 
his majeſty as any particular favour done to his 
royal perſon. — What muſt equip your fleets, — 
maintain your armies, — diſburſe the ſubſidies 

aid to foreign princes for their aſſiſtance, or at 

eaſt their neutrality ? — What ſupport your in- 
telligence, — enable you to keep - ſpies in ev 
quarter of the world, and many other articles of 
ſecret ſervice ? — Is all this to be done with air ! 
— Will empty words ſuffice to preſerve your com- 
— _ _ you from _ Lene — 

ing dangers o avery!— 

2 3 os ris head is wholly from 
the people to the prince, who exerts his wiſdom 
and goodneſs in laying out their money to the beſt 


by * 
» 


advantage, 


THis being granted, as it muſt by every think- 
ing perſon, votes of credit are no more than an 
appendix to the ſupplies allowed by parliament, 
ſince they only enable his majeſty to raiſe what 
ſums he ſhall have occaſion for, when the mem- 
bers of both houſes may be retired to their reſpec- 
tive ſeats, and at too great a diſtance to be called 
together ſo timely as the exigence of affairs de- 
mands. ESA UEGUT er Serge 

LS CULTS 


Tuus, 


— 


——— 
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Thus, madam, bave I in a few words ren- 
dered it I think aj obvious, that all thoſe boaſt- 
ed proofs of love and loyalty to your king are no 
more than ſo many obligations to yourſelves; and 
that in not being always ready to confer them, 
you muſt be both a contemned and miſerable 
people. > 


Engliſh lady.] A PERSON of much leſs wit and 
ence than yourſelf, might eaſily miaintam a 
tenet, which is of too nice and delicate a nature 
to be diſcuſſed with that frgedom and plain-dealing 
truth requires: but I have this conſolation, that 
thoſe replies which are improper for me to make 
may be found in the ſpeeches of ſeveral of our moſt 
worthy repreſentatives in parliament, as well as of 
thoſe who are now turned apoſtates to the glorious 


Bums, madam, in apinioa- u 
l From the mark e veiled ak 
of proving that England had nothing 
of on the ſcore of Henover, as 


have to love his country. — This, I think, is 


quite a fair way of arguing ; but I ſhall follow 
you in your own way as far as it is convenient 
for me to do ſo, and perhaps even foil you at the 
very weapons you have made choice of. 


_ SvyPosiNG that all we have done has been no 


ſuppoſing thoſe ſupplies and votes of credit, a 
conſequence of that neceſſity, which in to 56 
ie Av 
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avoided, I beg you. will anſwer me one fhort que- 
ſtion, Whether we we were brought into that necei- 
ſity. by any circumftance meerly our own, or whe» 
ther we owe not fo great a misfortune to a cauſe 
more remote, vera gente, RAR to have 
no manner of concern with? | 

Hanoverian duch. Dip I not fee! into the 
motives which induce you to make this interroga- 
tory, I ſhould be infinitely ſurprized to find you 
rere none can really be 
uninformed : — you cannot ſureè deny that Great- 
Britain was under an immediate neceſſity of enter - 
ing into a war on the continent on her on ſcore, 
tho? e e e 
of Hungary. ? 


| Engliſh lady.} [Winn einen be an my 
vate opinion, madam, the people nay! general fon 
in a different way; tho' indeed till they 
the fad effects of carrying on * 2 
diſtance, their natural gerrroſity maũde chem rea- 
dliy enter into meaſures for the relief of that di- 
ſtreſſed princeſs. But T Thould be glad to know 
what other intereſt, -except the protection of her 
fellow-dubjeRts' of Hammer, Great-Bricain 1 


e e III 
uni die VENT are 
> Hmuoeios lady] Now, ee 
plain yourſelf, and without Agulle, — 


inveteracy we have to complain of : — yes, it 4s 
not difficult to make it appear, your own' 
was at the bottom of al you have done for Ger- 
„ erin} 2d 3:77.05 
. Met e 
Cowerngn the-exorbitant power the 88 
Baur hon now enjoys: —ithasall Fame, in Which 
name are comprized u congregmion f W 
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other kingdoms, which later ages have added to 
= it : — Spain, and its almoſt boundleſs d 
| 1 cies, are under a branch of the ſame family; as 
=_ alſo the Two Sicilies they are partly maſters of 
= the empire, by having its preſent head at their de- 
votion ; and if his Britannic majeſty had not in- 
terpoſed, how eaſy had it been for them to have 
ſubdued the king of Sardinia's dominions; then 
deprived the queen of Hungary of all ſhe poſſeſſes 
in Italy? — The Auſtrian inheritance in Germany 
had next become their prey ; afterwards they would 
have taken Portugal, then Flanders, and having 
ſwallowed up all theſe, poured down on the Uni- 
ted Provinces, whence there would have: been but 
a ſmall ſtep to England. — What courſe then 
could Great-Britain take, but to endeavour to put 
a ſtop to this ſpreading evil, which, having over- 
= ee Europe, would have ſeized her at 


0 (/ 0 / ß 


Engliſb Lady.] A CAREER very extraordi 
nary indeed! not to be matched in all the fabulous 
conqueſts of antiquity! — Thoſe of Amadis de 
Gaul, Don Bellianis of Greece, or The Seven Cham- 
pions, are meer trifles to it! Why, theſe French 
and Spaniards are perfect tygers for nimbleneſs 
and N an but methinks the Auſtrians, Sur- 
dinians, Portugueſe, Flanderkyns, and Hollander: 
are but little obliged to you for repreſenting them 
as ſuch tame ſheep to ſuffer themſelves to be 
N without the protection of an Engliſb 


Bur to be ſerious : If there were the leaſt foun- 
dation for belief, that the attempt you mention 
were practicable, or even intended, what reaſon 
has Great-Britain to take the fit alarm, which, 
by your own confeſſion, would be the 14% 2 
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ſuffer by it? — It cannot be denied but that the 
queen of Spain has very much at heart the aggran- 
cizing her ſons; and it may with probability enough 
be ſuppoſed, that France would aſſiſt her projects 
on that head; the king of Sardinia therefore by 
his ſituation may have ſomewhat to apprehend, if 
the ſettlement of the infant Don Philip ſhould 
take place, as his dominions' would then be in a 
manner hemmed in between thoſe of that prince, 
and of France: but the king of Portugal you ſee + 
is under no kind of terror, and though "olleſſod of 
wealth that might well tempt an avaritious con- 
queror, in peace and ſecurity enjoys his immenſe 
treaſures, and looks with pity on the devaſtation 
that jealouſy and ambition have occaſioned. — The 
Dutch too have ſeen a French army in their neigh- 
bourhood, and beheld the taking of Menin, Ipres, 
and Furneſe, without expreſſing any great matter 
of concern : — the ſweets of an uninterrupted com- 
merce had more weight with it than all the bug- 
bear ftories of univerſal monarchy : — they cou 
not think of parting with a real good, which they 
every day experienced, for an ideal glory in ee, 
of contributing to ſupport the balance of power 
between the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon. — It 
is true, that in compliance with their treaties, they 
at laſt gave ſome aſſiſtance to the queen of Hun- 
gary; Put the many pretences, the long delays 
they made, ſhewed with how much unwillingneſs 
they were dragged to'it, and how loth they were 
to break with France. Su 


Ax p yet, madam, it has always. been allowed 
the preg of Great Britain never to engage in a 
war on the continent but in conjunction with the 


Dutch, and being firſt ſollicited to it by them. — 
How ſtrange an alteration is therefore in our con- 
duct ſince the intereſt of Hanover has been _— 

| e 
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che intereſt of England'! And how little poſſible 
is it for us to regard, with any degree of affection, 
a country, whoſe alliance has been fo, expenſive to 
us, and for whoſe ſake we are wounded in the 
moſt tender pars e and glory. 


Menden Lode. J Nor fo haſty, _ ma- 
dam; were all you ſay founded on real AQ, which 
I can by no means allow, how does your liberty 
or glory ſuffer by any odnfulerations your bee 
may have teſtified for us? ; 


Engliſh yl I AM ſorry, madam, to find 
_ obliged by this queſtion to give an anſwer - 
h you may imagine has ſomewhat of ſharp- 
neſs in it; but all the friendſhip and complaiſance 
we would with to pay to particular perſons, muſt 
yield to the juſtice and regard we ought to have 
for our country: I muſt therefore tell you, ma- 
dam, that liberty is a meer chimira, in a land 
where none muſt hope for favour, who. do not 
adopt foreign maxims in manifeſt contradiction to 
their own. — And pitifully indeed the glory and 
renown of a kingdom muſt be funk, when it de- 
ſcends to become the province of a. petty ſtate ; 
ſuch as Hanover once was, and e be wh 
were Held what it once was | 


Hunoverian lach. ALL this is eaſily ſaid, and 
I know very well is the vulgar cry ; — but I call 
upon you to prove your aſſertion, and ſhew what 
real benefits have accrued to Hanover by the ac- 
ceſſion of her elector to the Britzfh throne. 


—— Tuts might eaſily be done b 

yet as it is not what Ha- 

— 5 3 but —— thefe realms have 12 
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which juſtified the complaint on our fide, I ſhall 
confine myſelf. to that. IN] 


Taz world beholds with aſtoniſhment the ſelf- - 


deſtructive ſchemes which of late years have been 
purſued :—the humbling ourſelves. to almoſt every 
power in Europe, the numberleſs alliances we have 
entered into, and treaties made and broke as often 
as the intereſt of Hanover required it, are the leaſt 
we have done for that electorate; yet ſo intirely 
did it engroſs our attention, that nothing relating 
to ourſelves could come in for a ſhare : — how 
neglectful did we ſeem of all that formerly was 
dear to us! — commerce, the very life and ſoul 
of theſe iſlands, was no more remembered the 
honour.of the Britiſh flag, and the ſovereignty of 
the ſeas, became an empty name, ' no longer wor- 
thy. our regard, and the moſt glaring inſults, cruel 
depredations, and every kind of outrage, the ava- 
rice and pride of Spain could treat us with, was 
with the moſt ſhameful patience ſubmitted to. 


Our trade to the Maſt- Indies near wholly loſt, 
our colonies in the utmoſt danger, and daily me- 
naced by the unreſiſted foe, cried loudly to us for 
protection and revenge; yet how deaf, how infen- 
fible, how incapable of . rouſed was this le- 
thargic ſtate for a long time] and when compel- 
led, as it were, by the inceſſant clamours of an al- 
moſt ruined people, war was at laſt declared, the 
manner in which it was carried on had more the 


face of pageantry than reality. | 


A GALLANT fleet indeed was fitted out, which 
made a fine ſhew at Spithead, and part of which 
defied the Spaniards quite as far as the Nore, 
while the Gallcons and Aſſogues (ſhameful remem- 

N g brance!) 
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brance! ) laden with treaſure, failed ſafe into their 
ports. „ £1; ee 


much ado obtained permiſſion to go on an expe- 
dition no leſs glorious for himſelf than ſerviceable 
to his country, had it been accompliſhed, as it que- 
ſtionleſs would have been, had integrity at home 
ſeconded his zcal and courage abroad : but how 
cruelly and ſhamefully his glorious projects were 


defeated, none can be ignorant. 


Ix fine, the miniſter then at the helm had other 
buſineſs on his hands than humbling the pride of 
Spain; he called this war the merchants war, and 
to the merchants he left the care of it : nor was 
the name ill judged, ſince more was done againſt 
the enemy by thoſe ſhips which were equipped by 


royal navy. 


BuT now the fatal reaſon of this ſeeming inac- 
tivity came out: — I ſay ſeeming, becauſe the mi- 
niſter was not in effect lazy as to what concerned 
his own intereſt, promotion, or ſecurity; and could 
he have found his particular good in the good pf 
the nation, he had doubtleſs had no other point in 
view; but his dependance lying a different way, 
he was obliged to purſue ſuch meaſures as were 
inconſiſtent perhaps with his own wiſhes, could 
they have coincided with his ambition, — But to 
return, — the myſtery was this : 


 JeALovsIEs of the new emperor, and yet grea- 
ter of Pruſſia, roſe on the ſcore of Hanover ; and 
ſome mean; to ſecure that darling ſpot muſt be 


found, whatever became of Great-Britain,  - 


A mosT brave and worthy admiral alſo with 


the trading part of the nation, than by the whole 


A 
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A French army in the heart of Germany, and 
the piteous complaints made by the queen of Hun- 
gary, gave a pretence for reviving; the old ſtory of 
maintaining the balance of power; a thing it is 
certain much to be deſired by all the inferior ſtates, 
who in their turns have been equally oppreſſed by 
the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, but wholly im- 
practicable by any one power : — Great- Britain 
alone could never hope to do it, even at the time 
of her greateſt opulence; much leſs could ſuch 
viſionary ſchemes now take place with any think- 


THEREFORE to diſguiſe, as much as poſſible, -- 
the glaring madneſs of ſuch an' undertaking, we 
were told the Dutch would go hand-in-hand: with 
us: — that Ruſſia would bear a great ſhare in the 
expences : — that Poland would furniſh all the aſ- 
ſiſtance in her power; and Sardinia come heartily . 
into the cauſe. :' All which expectations, except 
the laſt,” we Tee have vaniſhed into air; and this 
perhaps had done the ſame, had not the ſums ad- 
vanced by us to the queen of Hungary, great part 
of which was applied that way, ſerved to fix his 
reſolution as to what part he ought to take. 1182 

i enn DUOW 

THE people thus cajoled, and made to: believe 
what was doing was for the honour of the nation, 
came at firſt with a ſuppoſing readineſs into this 
project, concerted by one miniſtry, and put in exert | 
cution by a ſucceeding one, with a front which, 
believe, no age can parallel. The balancei of 
power, — ſucceſs to the queen of Hungary. and 
pulling down the — king, were the general 
toaſts, from the table of the peer, to the cobler:ĩn 
bis alehouſe; though if we had onte remembered 
lome treatment we had received from the late em- 
peror, and that too on the account of Hanover, 

Vor. II. F 7 we 
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we ſhould have found ourſelves under little obli- 
gation to be ſo warm in the cauſe of his daugh- 
der ; nor at that time had we any manner of reaſon 
to fall out with France. iO Ht e n 
80 ſtrong, however, was the infatuation, and 
ſo vehement were we in the intereſts of Germany, 
that our concerns in the Męſi-Indies, and thetai- 
Iy ſeizures of our trading veſſels by the Spaniard, 
cemed utterly forgotten, though bankruptcies at 
home, like the ghoſt of former opulence, and de- 
preciated credit abroad, ſtared us every day full 
in the face: — we acted indeed, as one of our pub- 
lic writers took notice, exactly like a man; who 
. . own houſe on fire left it, and ran to ex- 
tinguiſh that of another at a great diſtance off, 
while all belonging to himſelf. periſhed in the 


No the whole buſineſs was to raiſe men and 
money; every ſtreet ecchoed with drums on the 
ſcore of the one; and our fenators racked their 
—_— A of the other: — a > 
deed 1 every produce, every 
earth and air were already under impoſts, which 
would ſcarce receive addition; yet in ſpite of all 
this, new ways and means were found to furniſh 
tho ſinews of war, embarkations on embarkations 
iſſued from our ports, and mercenaries were hired 
from every quarter to affiſt in this expedition. 


Burr that which above all other impoſitions 
calls moſt in queſtion Britiſb ion is, that 
entering into this war only as auxiliaries ourſelves; 
we ſuſfered Hanoverian troops to be taken into 
our ſervice, and paid the ſubjects of that electorate 
for joining with us in defence of their own country. 


ITI 
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TnIs is what will ſcarcely be credited in after- 
ages, eſpecially when' to the account of it ſhall be 
ſubjoined the ſhameful behaviour of theſe. hire» 
lings, and the audacity and ingratitude with which 
they treated thoſe to whom they awe their all, 


THESE, madam, are ſome of the n 
will not permit the people of Angland to look on 
their fellow- ſubjects of Hanover with ſo friendly 
an eye as might be wiſhed, and give a very great 
alloy to the value of thoſe bleſſings we might other- 
wiſe enjoy, in being wen by : a repens of that 
country. | 


Hqnaverian Lady.] And all theſe reaſons, ma- 
out pompous as they ſeem at firſt view, will 
be found, on a nearer examination, to be no more 
than ſhadows formed by Engliſb jealouſy and na- 
tural diſcontent: the common people indeed of an 
nations, as one of n. own poets men 
preies it, are 155 


— 4 ſearee animated diad; alt 
New er ae with e abrye den Hes or 
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world, think they have a right to be made ac- 
quainted with all the myſteries of ſtate ; and if 
the leaſt part, though never ſo inconvenient to be 
made public, be denied them, they preſently form 
- —_ chimeras, which they Ny vouch 
or t 


. ĩͤ 


BagrvEs,: you have another odd way, artful 


enough. it muſt be confeſſed, and that is to avoid 
the indecency of accuſing your prince with any 


Wing * think a miſcarriage in point of govern- 
| F 2 ments 
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ment, you lay the blame wholly on the miniſtry ; 
— the miniſtry give up the liberties of 7 
try; — the miniſtry are influenced by foreign in- 


tereſts'; — the miniſtry does every thing that you | 


imagine is, or would repreſent, as a grievance to 
the nation ; — when at the ſame time, you know 


very well that the miniſtry can do nothing with- 


out the conſent of the king, and have been ſeldom 
known to adviſe any thing which may be diſplea- 
ſing to him, becauſe the very exiſtence, as well as 
continuance of their miniſtry, depends wholly on 
his royal will. — This mode of ſpeech is known to 
all Europe, ſo that every invective publiſhed againſt 
the miniſtry teſtifies your diſaffection to your king, 
as all your murmurings againſt Hanover are fo 
many reflections on that partiality you would have 
him be thought guilty of, to a land which gave 
birth to him, and all his great progenitors. 


Bor admitting there was a tenderneſs in bim 


towards us, not altogether - rae to the Britiſh 


pride, which would engroſs all regard, all attention 
to itſelf, how unreaſonable is it in you to difap- 
prove that very principle in him which you call 
fo glorious in yourſelves ! — Muſt he renounce all 


affection, all paternal love for a people he was 


born to govern, in order to humour thoſe he was 
called to rule over, meerly to protect and ſhield 
from the worſt miſchiefs they could fall into? — 
He is your king it is true, and happy for you he is 
ſo, bes he is ſtill our elector and ' ark; jw and 
cannot, nor ought not to forget the claim we have 


Engliſh Lady.] I TRoucnT, madam, from the 
beginning of your diſcourſe, you were about to 
make ſome attempt to confute thoſe arguments I 
urged to prove the misfortunes ang harm 

| ro 
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brought into by her ſo ſtrict an alliance with Ha- 
nover; but 1 you too wile to enter the liſts 
on that topic; and fall upon a mode of ſpeech; as 
you call it, which, if no more, is both loyal and 
reſpectful in us, and ſhews how very loth we are 
to throw out any thing which: may caſt a blemiſh 
on the luſtre of the throne : — but, madam, it 
would be eaſy to find inſtances of miniſters, who 
have abuſed the royal confidence, and given up 
the glory of their maſter, at the ſame time that 
they had ſacrificed the intereſt of the people; both 
which, indeed, if rightly conſidered, are eſſentially 

the ſame : but as ſuch a diſcuſſion is altogether fo- 
reign to the preſent debate between us, I ſhall leave 
you to. make what inferences you pleaſe, and only 
take notice of the juſtice of that claim you ſeem 
to boaſt of, as to his majeſty's particular attach- 


SuPPosSE, madam, a woman of an illuſtrious 
and ancient | deſcent, beautiful in her perſon, un- 
blemiſhed in. her . honour, and heireſs of immenſe 
wealth, ſhould throw herſelf into the arms of a man 
of ſmall fortune, and only worthy of her by the 
reputation of his virtue.” 

TE ceremony of marriage over, and the huſ- 
band in full and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of all that 
a reaſonable mind could have to wiſh ; what-would 
the world fay of him, if thus happy, thus obliged, 
he continued his attachment to a little miſtreſs he 
had before enjoyed? — And what muſt the wife 
feel, if he become froward and ungentle to her 
if he returned her endearments only with ſullen- 
neſs and frowns; — if ſhe ſaw her richeſt jewels 
converted into ornaments for her tawdry rival 
found her coffers emptied ; — her eſtate mort - 
gaged 3 — and all her late affluence reduced to 

F 3 pinch- 
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pinching want? — Surely, when thus depreſſed, 
tho? dies and chen che reſtrain tie from 
making any complaints againſt her huſband; ſhe 
could not be expected to pay either friendſtiip or 
eſteem to the woman who triumphs over her dear- 
eſt hopes, and is enriched only by her ſpoilss. 


F A be it from me to intimate that Britannia 
is this injured wife, or make an application ſo in- 
jurious to the known wiſdom, juſtice, and good- 
neſs of his moſt ſacred majeſty : — but while we 
acknowledge our happineſs in having a king above 
all mean prejudice or partiality, we cannot avoid 
expreſſing ſome diſcontent to find a petty ſtate 
imagine ſhe has a pretence to outrival us in his 
royal care and affection, 23. 


Hanoverian Lady.] ME Ex jealouſy and ground- 
leſs apprehenſions ! But it is in vain to argue with 
your nation on this point: —the Znglyh it is 
known are no leſs poſitive than proud, and are nat 
to be convinced, but by time and experience, that 
they have been in the wrong; elſe it would be 
"eaſy for you to ſee that whatever inconveniences 
you may labour under for the fake of Hanover, 
we endure no leſs on the ſcore of Great-Britain. 


| Engliſh Loch.] THAT indeed appears'aftrange 
poſition | — I ſhould be glad to be informed a 


Hanoverian Lady.] NoTHING more eafy than 
to oblige you, madam ; — as thus, — Being both 
—_ the ſame prince, on any broil England 

ul happen to be involves in on the coritinent, 
whatſoever power is diſobliged will in revenge im- 
mediately fall upon Hanover, not only as the near- 
eſt, but as ſhe is the leaſt capable of defending w_ 
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ſelf : — ſo that our country may become the ſeat 
of war, perhaps be laid waſte, before any ſuccours 
from Great»Britain can arrive, who, in ſuch a 
caſe, I believe yo will allow, OI us 
her protection. 


Engliſh Lad } UnvovsrzDY, IO AR 

I grant alſo th FAIRS you mention 
are fully juſtified 5 reaſon; but then that they 

are ſo is one of thoſe misfortunes to us of which 
you are the innocent cauſe ;: ſince to preſerve you 
from the dangers to which you might be liable on 
our account, we may be obliged to behave with 
greater complaiſance to the powers on the conti- 
nent than would be contitent wih our i 
or glory. 


Haneverian Lady.} Bur as there is ankles 
neceſlity for your acting in this manner, you ought 
not to hate and e us oe ey __ . 
ſcenſion you make. 920 


. Engliſh Lady. ] Fre do we, madam ye 


we may wiſh it were not ſo. 


e Lady. Tur fame li vile 
greater reaſon ma 7 th allowed 25 ſince you 
can never ſuffer ** much from yielding in ſuch 
triſting points as would be required of you, either 
by any of the powers of Germany, or by any prince, 
who may happen to have an army in the empire, 
as we muſt infallibly do by their reſentment, 
2 you ever, 10 my act of obiluncy; provoke 


i Leg 1 Ye T as nothing is ſo thi as 
glory to a brave pegs how hard is the — 
F 4 FLY 
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ee generoſity muſt be ſacri- 


' Hanoverian Lady.] AL As, madam, jit only 
ſeems ſo, becauſe whatever you find yourſelf ob- 
liged to do for us you do with reluctance and 
Hl-will: — in fine, you envy us, are jealous of us, 
and induſtriouſly ſeek out pretences for complaint 
againſt us : — whereas you ought rather to uſe your 
utmoſt endeavours for baniſhing thofe narrow ſel- 
fſh views which keep up the animoſity between 
us, to ceaſe all revilings, all injurious reflections, 
and at leaſt behave towards us as if you regarded 
us with a fiſterly affection. — This, I think, it 
would become you to do for your own ſakes. 


Engliſh Lady.] MAaDam, whatever vices may 
be laid to the charge of our nation, none could 
ever yet tax us with that of diſſimulation; and it 
would be ſtrange if we ſhould now begin to prac- 
tiſe it in favour of a people from whom we can- 
not flatter ourſelves with even the moſt diſtant 
hope of ever receiving the leaſt obligation. You 
muſt therefore make it very evidently appear, 
which I believe will be a pretty difficult taſk, that 
it would become us, for our on ſakes, to feign 
this ſiſterly affection to Hanover. 185K 


Hanoverian Lady.] BE Aus in the firſt place 
it would be a proof of love and reſpect to your 
king; and in the next, while you enjoy the inva- 
luable bleſſings of his reign, or after him of any 
of his royal deſcendants, even to the end of time, 
there will always be an abſolute neceſſity for the 
intereſt of Hanover and Great-Britain to be inſe- 
parable. — S0 that I leave it to yourſelf; whether 
to ſubmit chearfully to what you may think an in- 
convenience (tho I am far from allowing it to be 
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ſuch) be not more prudent, than by continual re- 
pinings, vain clamours, and ridiculous oppolitions, 
Joſe all the merit of the obligation ( it be one). 
both with his majeſty and hee bele to him, 
and proclaim at the ſame time to. all the neigh- 
bouring nations, the reſtleſsnefs and quizotiſin of. 
your C own DAFUNTS- . = | | x 


En 1h Lady.] MA vA, I have 1 
your falt argument is indeed not to be anſwered: 

— whatever is unavoidable muſt be yielded to: — 
but however, we may ſay to ourſelves with Fa 
poet, that | | 


Pleaſure never comes fieere to man, 
But lent by heaven upon hard uſury : 
And ada Jove holds us out the bowl of j 


E're it can reach our lips, tis daſh a 22 gal 
By ſome left-handed god. 


Thus ended a diſpute, which I am of opinion 


will give very near the ſame ſatisfaction to the 
readers, as to thoſe who heard i it,” 


— tb tdhbobet het dh 


AFTER thanking Mr. A. B. for the favour 
he has done us in communicating this manuſcript, 
I am deſired by our little aſe to aſſure him, 
that if it has as ſame effect on hs public as it 
has had on us, he will find his opinion confirmed 


in all companies where the Female Spectator i is ad- 
mitted. 


NoTHinG certainly is more pleaſing chan when 


we find arguments, eſpecially on any tender point 
as this was, urged with moderation and ſweetneſs: 


—the temper with which theſe two ladies carried 
F 5 on 


* 


% Th FEMALE Body: 
on their diſpute, ought to make thoſe bluſi who 
cannot hear themſelves contradifted, without vi- 
rulence and tter eee 


Ar firſt reading I was indeed ſometimes in pain 
for my countrywoman, and trembled leſt the art- 
ful evaſions, frequently going from the point, 
blending - things proper to be deſcanted upon with 
others which were not ſo, and many ſuch-like ſub- 

terfuges practiſed by the other, ſhould have made 
her loſe that patience and calmneſs ſo becoming 
in an argumentative diſcourſe ; but to my great 
ſatisfaction ſhe ſoon convinced me ſhe knew how 
to ſeparate thoſe topics her antagoniſt endeavoured 
to huddle together, and to be ſilent where pru- 
dence required ſhe ſhould be ſo, as well as to treat 
with a genteel irony thoſe things which wierited 
not a ſerious reply. 4 I 0 


_ THERE is ſomething which to me ſeems alto- 
aer unfair, and too much deſigning in the me- 

od purſued by the Hanoverian la iy in this'de- 
bate. — She condemns the Engh/h for charging 
all errors in government on the miniſtry, and at- 
tempts to prove what none of us either dare, or 
even wiſh-to.do, that the miniſtry are only ſo many 
tools to the will of the king. — This I cannot for- 
bear looking upon, and I believe every body elſe 
will view it in the ſame light, as an invidious ar- 
tifice to ſilence all complaints of grievances, or to 
render the continuance a breach of duty and re- 


ſpect to his majeſty. 


Bur this is a ſtale pretence, and has been fo 
often made uſe of by our Engliſb-Hanoverians, 
that it is grown thread-bare : —the tenet is now 
thrown out of doors, and while there is any ſpark 
of liberty remaining, it will ſhew itſelf at leaſt 

in 
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in expreſſing our diſlike of any meaſures which 
tend to our oppreſſion. C1 


Ir is an old but very true maxim, that England 
can be undone only by herſelf : — our conſtitution 

like a wall of braſs too thick to be broke through, 
too high to be overlooked by the power of the 
crown, preſerves the people — any encroach- 
ments from that quarter; yet may this wall be 
undermined by thoſe intruſted to repair and keep 
it up: it is therefore our buſineſs to have à watch- 
ful eye on whomſoever this weighty truſt is repo- 
ſed, leſt for the fake. of private and particular in- 
tereſt, that of the whole ſhould be utterly deſtroyed, 
and this glorious fabric, the envy and admiration 
of other nations, and ſo long our defence and hap- 
pinefs, thrown down, and all our boaſted freedom 
periſh in its runs. e od 2 361103 


Bur I will not dwell on ſo ungrateful a ſub- 
je, nor alarm myſelf or readers with apprehen- 
fions, which, whatever foundation they may have 
had, ought now to vaniſh with the: pawer and in- 
fluence of thoſe perſons by whoſe conduct they 
were firſt excited. % ene 


WHar, tho' coronets adorn their brows, — 
what tho” they riot in the ſpoils of ſuffering mil- 
lions, and ſecurely laugh at the miſchiefs they have 
done, their day is over, their ſting is ſpent, detec- 
ted tho* unpuniſhed, the beguilers can beguile no 
more, and all dangers to our civil rights ſeem now 
as far removed as thoſe we were lately threatened 
with from foreign foes. 1 


Tu Hanoverian lady is ſo pleaſantly wmf 
cal in her deſcription of the galloping progreſs of 
the French and Spaniſh armies thro Italy, Germany, 

| F 6 Por- 


— oem & trade. _—_— — — . 
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Portugal, Flanders, and the United Provinces, 
in order to reach theſe kingdoms, that I thought 
we all, eſpecially Euphreſine, ſhould never have 
done laughing : — nothing certainly could have 
been added to the humour of this raw-head and 
Boody- bones expedition, unleſs the ingenious inven- 
treſs of it had made them call at Rome in their way, 
P, brought the pope and the pretender on their 


tel Wing h terrible monſter is this houſe 
of Bourbon ! If theſe ideas of it ſhould reach ſome 
diſtant countries in Great Britain and Ireland, it 


might fright the good women into fits, and occa- 


ſion many a miſcarriage, and thereby leſſen the 


number of future ſoldiers, which would be a great 
Prejudice to us ſhould the war continue, or we 


continue to be engaged in it till the queen of Hun- 
gary, the French king, or Spaniſh queen, are wil- 
ling to recede frim the views they at preſent ſeem 
to have. 


Ir any one ſhould think ] treat this matter too 
ludicrouſly, the Hanoverian lady muſt bear the 
blame, who has really put me quite of the way of 
ſerious reaſoning. ; 


Bur I will return to myſelf as ſoon as I can; 
for going on in this wild way puts me in mind of 
the old humorous poet, | 


| What need have we for ſack and ſherry, 


ben our own miſeries can make us merry 


Tris is not a time indeed to laugh, and I hear- 
tily beg pardon of my country far it : — inſtead 
of diverting the thoughts of our calamities, we 
ought rather to lend our utmoſt endeavours 35 
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the eaſe of them; which can only be procured: by 
obſerving a ſtrict ceconomy. and frugality in our 
apparel, food, and furniture; in fine, to retrench 
our expences as to all the neceſſaries of life, as well 
as the pleaſures of it; otherwiſe how ſhall we 
for any long time be enabled to pay thoſe taxes 
which are requiſite for the ſupport of the war! and 
to join in the moſt fervent prayers to Heaven, that 
it may ſoon end in an honourable and laſting 
peace, and the ambitious great ones of the world 
be made to ſee their error, and bid rapine and 
devaſtation ceaſe |! VVV 


Bur though, for the general good of all Eu- 
rope as well as ourſelves, we ought to wiſh the 
broils on the continent were amicably adjuſted, 
yet if the war ſhould conclude without receiving 
any ſatisfaction on the part of Spain, for the in- 
ſults and damages we have received from her, I 
believe no Briton will be ſorry to ſee the whole 
force of our arms turned againſt that haughty 
power, in order to retrieve the verdure of our too 
much blaſted lawrels, preſerve our commerce, and 
defend our colonies. 1550 


Tais is truly our own war, and juſtifiable by 
all laws both divine and human: — here, if we 
conquer, we reap the advantage of it ourſelves. 
Beſides, naval fights, when made in good earneſt, 
are ſeldom unfortunate for England; but in a land 
war there is much more than a poſlibility of being 
undone by our own victory, and becoming greater 
loſers than thoſe we overcome. 17 


Bur there is little left for me to ſay on this 
head, the Engliſb championeſs has, in too pathetic 
a manner, deſcribed the wildneſs of our engaging 
in a war on the continent, the nuch we _ to 

| car, 
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fear, and the little we have to hope, whatever the 
event ſhall happen to prove, for me to imagine any 
thing I could add would render it more plain. 


BESID ES, after thoſe clouds and tempeſts with 
which the bark of Engliſb expectations has ſo long 
been loft under the direction of unſkilful, or un- 
faithful pilots, a riſing ſun begins to dawn upon us, 
and promiſes to diſpel the horrid gloom, calm the 
ſwelling waves, and glad us with the near proſpect 
of that wiſhed- for harbour we have ſought, but 
ſought in vain, for many tedious years. 
EvzN now while I am writing, a meſſenger of 
joy arrives; — Fame ſounds her golden trump with 
energy divine, and thus reports : — Our iſland's 
genius rouſes from his dreary bed, — ſhakes off 
inglorious floth, and once more active, inſpires his 
choſen ſons with god-like fires to quell oppreſſion, 
fave the ſinking ſtate, and recall long baniſhed vir- 
tue to her ancient ſeat. Ty 1 


Mrps v all the ſnares that artful vice has laid to 
catch the paſſions and inſlave the heart, midſt 
all the numbers that have renounced their God, 
and bowed the knee to Baal, a patriot band, an 
uncorrupted few have ſtill remained, unawed by 
frowns, unbought by ſmiles, or all the glittering 
toys a court beſtows; alike impregnable to force 
or fraud, ſtrangers at once to ſoftening luxury 
and overbearing pride, and foes to all ambition, 
but that of doing good. 


_ YE aRSs after years did they behold their coun- 
try's falling honours, but deceived with ſpecious 
words, and outward ſhews of virtue, wiſe but yet 
unſuſpicious, and fearing by vindicating public 
right to do a private wrong, they bore with tem- 

per 
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per what they ſaw with grief; till bold inquiry 

of her ow accord, iplucked uff the vizard' of ts 
pocriſy, avowed her inflience, and diſeloſed the 
traytors, oy different means to different ends — 
ring; but all affiſting to bind Britannia in ete 
chains. W enn, 


ALL was at ſtake; — but one ſtep more was 
wanting to tread down liberty, and erect an idol 
of their own fortnation in its place: — ſucceſsful 
villany had well nigh gained its horrid point, and 
free-born ſouls had been compelled to bend to 
power illegal. | R 


No w riſe thefe ſons of honour, and tho- long 
diſunited by the baſe artifices of their common 
foes, forget all petty feuds, and reſolve to ſtem de- 


ſtruction's tide, or periſh in the brave effort.” 


* 


O glorious coalition | — O criſis, never to be for- 


Tx noble ardour kindled'in their veins repre- 
ſents the occaſion ſuch as it is, admitting no delay, 
and this bleſt moment they haſten to the throne, 
there will they proftrate fall, and never rife till 
— have wrought upon the royal mind to liſten 
and give ſanction to their ſuit. gs 


Tus is the boon they aſk, and are determined 
with all becoming decency to affert : OY 


THA his majeſty will vouchſafe permiſſion. 
that all the impoſitions, deceits, perjuries, oppreſ- 
tions, miſrepreſentations, and other enormous 
crimes, which theſe ſtate-harpies have been guilty 
of to the nation, may be laid before him; and in 
conſequence of a full detection, that he will be 
pleaſed to render them for the future incapable of 


holding 
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holding any office, poſt, or employment, either in 


4 


the government, or about his perſon ; and in fine, 
drive them for ever from his pteſence, that his royal 


ear may no more be poiſoned by their councils, 


nor the moſt faithful ſubjects ever prince could 
boaſt, traduced by their inſinuations. 


Tus is the glorious project which the voice of 
Fame aſſures us is on foot, and if once ripened into 
action, how dear to the preſent age, and how im- 
mortal to a long ſucceſſion of ages, will be the 
names of all who have a ſhare in it! 


' Even ſhould any baleful planet, foe to Eng- 
land's glory, interpoſe with darkening, influence, 
and. blaſt the attempt, the very making it is ſuffi- 
cient to deſerve ſtatues more durable and more ar- 
namented than any placed in the capital of ancient 


Rome. 


Bur let us 1 , "os ourſelves with idle 
doubts, they ſay, M ho fears his fate deſerves it; 
and ſhould we imagine his-moſt ſacred majeſty will 
be deaf to the united voice of his whole people, de- 
livered to him by the moſt faithful, noble, and wiſe 
of his ſubjects, it would be an injuſtice to his good- 
wear] which ſure no loyal heart. could ever forgive 
itſelf. | | 


LET us rather rejoice in the almoſt certain hope 
of ſeeing this petition made and granted. That 
thoſe court moths, thofe canker-worms of ſtate 
will be no longer ſuffered to gnaw even into the 
very vitals of our conſtitution, but be expelled and 
driven from all the nobler part of the creation, 
and henceforth compelled to aſſociate only with 
their fellow-inſects. Bo 


In 
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Is lone retirement let them repent, at leaſt re- 
gret their paſt abuſe of power: deprived of 
every means to oppreſs or to betray the innocent, 
let them upbraid and become tormentors to each 
other : too mild a doom for crimes fo conſum- 
mate, eee as eee if, as Cato 
ſays, | ; . 8 192 * 


nn pity . 55 p 
A man can dye but once to ſerve bis N 45 
certainly for thoſe 
Who truſted by their cauntry have 8 ag 
To m but once a 70 vue: 


Bur theſe eruly worthy: patriots retain the fideo 
moderation with which ans have ever behaved, 
and ſhew, that though now obliged to exert them 
ſelyes, they exert themſelves only to ſave Britan- 
nia, not to deſtroy the yy . 1 r de- 
generate of her ſons. Nen Thai 


Wrar indeed can they deb lr or d is 
more abſolutely neceſſary than that thoſe. ſhould 
be removed, who if truſted would deceive, and if 
not truſted would be perpetually contriving means 
to obſtruct all their meaſures, and render abortive 
their beſt-concerted ſchemes | 


No councils without a perfect unanimity can 
proſper; but when men, tho“ of never ſo different 
intereſts and principles in other things, ſhall hap- 
pen to agree, and purſue with vigour one favou- 
rite point, be it of what kind ſoever, one 
ſees them miſcarry in their am. 


This argument has a.thouſand times been made 
uſe of, both within and without doors, by a late 
eminent —_ bel Wn he cannot therefore take 

| 114 2 
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it ill, or be ſurprized that it is now crate 
himſelf, tho? nn meer 
n 4 


"On Curio? fried: anee ſo 3 
— moſt thought thee honeſt, — all believed. thee 
Wiſe ; — thou terror of one party, darling and 
chief dictator of the other; how do the one de- 
ſpiſe, the other hate thee now! V ren hunſelf 
leſs ſhunned, and more excuſed. N 


FERRES; triined up from infancy in the 
low arts of gain, — ſtranger to caſe and affluence, 
2 in his foul vain- glorious and ——— 

y be tempted to joi any thing to raiſe 
fortune; which — in a _ — 
yond what hope could promiſe, the ſweets 
got wealth, and the proſperous ſucceſs of thoſe 
crimes to which he owed it, emboldened him to 
act ſtill greater, and to ſtop at — and when 
at laſt ſwelled to enormous ſize, juſtice began to 
3 brandifhed fword, in py” een! 

impending ſtroke, he found dim obliged to 
purſue meaſures more wicked yet, more miſchie- 
vous than ever: — as ö therefore had 


led him, ſo his ſecurity led him to Rouen 


Bur you, oh Curio! had no ſuch pretence ; ; 
born to, and in poſſeſſion of demeſnes ſufficient to 
prevent all ſordid aims from entering your breaſt : 
nurtured in patriotiſm, long you trod the path of 
glory, and your mw Epe — more 
your aim _ nging meerly to yourſelt; 
or if you wiſh —2 it was only becauſe it 
would be a proof to after>times of Britiſh grati- 
tude; and ſhew 'your labours had attained their 
end: — for more than twenty years did you pur 
fue this Verres; explored his dark deſigns, and 
oft prevented the execution of them: — all _ 

yo 
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you rej ejefted, — all menaces you diſdained, — and 
firm in the cauſe of liberty, with unwrearied zeal 
ores wrote, and acted as became a Briton: = at 
„che long-defired, the long-ſought time ar- 
— to crown your toils with an aſſured ſucceſs: 
— fortune herfelf ſeemed weary of her minion, 
and left him on the verge of ruin: the meaner 
inftruments of his oppreſſions already mourned his 
fate, and trembled for their own : — each honeſt 
heart exulted, and liberty ſecured with all its fa- 
lutary barrier Haus was now the general hope. 
This you beheld, and with what grateful raptures 
each eye looked on you, and each tongue ſpoke of 
ou | — Every relief from ill, every expected bleſ- 
ing, they owned chiefly to Curie eg C 
rio ! this friend of public good ! Curio / his coun- 
tr ty 's prop | — agent of qe r to ſhield Britannia 
from een Aae! Mg e e 1 8 5 
gen — ſuelr elde were gerce ah 
you might have converted even treacher 
truth, much more confirmed the heart 60 
honour: — yet then, oh moſt infatirated, moſt f- 
ſtarred of men | — when arrived at the utmoſt 
ſummit of human perfection, you fell at once into 
the loweſt'abyls of infamy and perdition: — bes 
trayell the people who {0 trated in wude ret 
nounced the cauſe you had ſo long maintained; = 


favoured the abuſe, and ſcreened the abuſer. 
had ſworn never do quit! tin you "Hal feen charles. 


e er cageri one fate: Het 
prize of our whol r life wantonly thrown 
away; K cannot be callet fold,” fince HAH for 
x toy-you might haveeven commanded, ifuffrated 
with real ptorres had you remained yourſe}f, not 
daubed ard tintelled over ſuch as this, which, in- 
ftead of adorning, but deforms your brows, and 
renders your ſhame the more conſpicuous, = 
E 
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Wr all remember, nor can you ſure forget, how 
happy you ſeemed to think yourſelf when the per- 
—— ſcheme of the exciſe was on foot, and your 

influence in the ſenate had put to ſhame the mini- 
ſer and his adherents ! How true, how | 
nent an honour then you eu it to wi coy 
lions happy !—And how laudable was that ambi- 
tion in you of receiving merited , applauſe ! —- 
When you beheld the beſt and wealthieſt of our 
Citizens waiting the hoped- but, feared: reſult of 
that important hour, — you baſted to [relieve 
their Ys 200 d et e ene 
f ds: ; ES FUL #3 

|GENTLEMEN/ Date * aun fron 
this e 3 


I &, in r, ed ES 
that ſeemed to . reli hy with — the 
Joyful tidings;reſounded. to the gates, of the hall: 
— the crowd without heard it, and ks back 
che cry of liberty liberty / and no exciſe | — hung 
on your chariot: wheels and bore you home in 
RM en je GE — while 
erres, pale and trembling, ſculked | amidſt his 


uard of hirelings; and — eſcaped, the juſt re 


re of A brit whole; are he oh rr 
1 [1 A > | 


ER orious for. you was this ni 4 
The a 0 eee yok blazed i e 
ſtreet, leſs; proclaimed the general joy for the bene- 
Ea than that to you we owed it. — Oh 

this ſpirit ſtill exiſted in you, What might you 
not have: — ? — Sh 
22 now ? — But I have. done. Verres and 
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can parallel, and all future ones will fand | 
aghaſt at the deſcription er” 


I FORBEAR making any particular mention of 
the many followers of this guilty pair; who, like 
their patrons, loſt in a moment all their former 
animoſity, and ſhook hands with thoſe who not a 
week before they had purſued to deſtruction. 


E NG LAN. D, however, will reap 4 double 
advantage from the crimes of both minifter and 
patriot: — the detection of the one will, it is to be 
hoped, deter all future ſtateſmen from tread? 
in the ſame ſteps; and the apo/tacy of the other 
ſerve as a warning to the nation not to place too 
entire a conhdence! in any profeſſions whatſoever. 


Trose wid ſincerely labour for their coun- 
try's welfare will certainly find their reward in the 
ſucceſs, of their enterprize ; and if the great work, 
which J hear is now in hand, ſhould be accom- 
pliſhed before theſe lucubrations ſee the 1i ight, I 
dare anſwer the ſatisfaction will be too 985 to 
— ſtale or n what I have ſaid on the 
occaſion. 


Howzven, till folpence is wholly ſwallowed 
up in ceytainty, there will be emotions in the heart 
that will not ſuffer us to be quite compoſed : 1 
we are, as it were, divided between pain and 
pleaſure, and having been already ſo often Fro 
are apt to cry out in the words of che ae 

3 
There is m confidence in nan: 
1 

A LETTER we have juſt received rs very 
much adapted to the fluctuating ſituation” of our 
preſent de and as it directs to that _ : 

0 
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of the queſtion, which wall render us «arte 


is highly proper to be inſerted | in. this place. N 
7 the F EMALE AFRO re 


e 5 | | 
*ASy S you AH "hitherto 88 to exert your 
ſpeculative capacity wholly for the improve- 
© ment of the morals, and a due regulating the 
conduct; and in order to ive ſucceſs to your 
s endeavours, there is an, lolute neceſſity to be- 
0 gin with the, paſſions 3 3 I. flatter myſelf you will 
* © not think it impertinent in me to offer to your 
© conſideration ſome reflections whit MY | 
came into my head this morning. 


HOPE and fear are the firſt paſſions that 
© agitate the human mind: — in our very infancy 
< they, find entrance, and operate before we are 

capable of receiving. any other: — they guide 
© our actions in maturity; — retain. their vigour 
even to extreme old age, and never utterly, for- 
< ſake us till death and eternity cloſe. the ſcene, 
8 and leave nothing more to with for. factions) 


Tv are paſſions, which if taken in a reli- 
*  gious ſenſe; ſeem inſpired by the Creator himielf; 
for what can more inſtigate us to acts of p pity 
© and devotion than the everlaſting rewards whi 
© hope preſents in proſpect to the virtuous mind 
© — Or what reſtraint from crimes equal to that 
C which ariſes' from the ear of thoſe tri 

© puniſhments threatned to the guilty! — But as 
© this is a truth aone but Free-thinters and dei/ts 
© will deny, I ſhall only mention a few of thoſe 
advantages or diſadvantages, the being poſſeſſed 
' of hem is t0 our temporal fication and hap 


'* HOPE 


— . ] ads ets 
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HOP is, in my opinion, the moſt precious 
good we can enjoy, our ſure defence in all the 
aſſaults of adverſe fortune, and a main ſtep to 
« the- attainment of more proſperous events: 
+ whoever chides it from him, and encourages its 
oppoſite, ſinks beneath the burthen of his fate, 
0 "aw is in danger of riſing no more; but he who 
preſerves it will be climbing fill, and though 

< 5 may be oft repulſed, is untoiled with diſap- 
« pointment, and never loſes the proſpect of his 

« wiſh. — Our inimitable Cowley fi given us a 
beautiful definition of this paſſion in one of his 
0 22 odes; which, though I doubt not but 


you have read, I cannot help wer rat for 
© the benefit of thoſe who may not: . 


8. Hape of all ills that men endure. 19% Po 
© The only cheap and univerſal ture! 0" | 
© Thou captive's freedom, and thou- fick man's 
+ © bealth! | 
© Thou loſer*s victory, and thou beggars evealth ) 
© Thou manna which from heav'n we eat; * 
* To every taſte a ſeveral meat ! 
C 1 ong retreat / thou ſure entail d 2 
hich nought has power to alienate 5 
* honeſt flatt rer; for none 
s Flatter unhappy man but thou alone 


Hope, thou fir/t-fruits of happineſs,  * 
0 2. a e e rx 5 | 
{4 hem of fe s reach dſt. land, 
And art a bleſſing fill in hand, + 
* Happmeſs itſelf*s all one 
2M leah thee or in poſſeſſion. 
5 Wee en ee haghn 
Cs long a reach, and yet can ft bold fo faftt 
* Men Fuck thee by obtaining, and Prom A 
* Some-other way again to 


RES > 
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I was chiefly by being ſtrongly poſſeſſed of 
this paſſion that Julius Cæſar gained the battle 
+. of Pharſalia; and had Cate not been entirely 
abandoned by it, he had perſiſted in his endea- 
© yours for the liberty of his country, and poſſibly 
© retrieved it too. Wo 0 


* ALEXANDER the great thought ſo high- 


© ly of it, that when choſen general of the United 
States againſt Per/za, he divided his whole king- 
dom of Macedon among his officers, giving 
© towns. to ſome, cities to others, and whole pro- 
© vinces to thoſe whoſe capacities in his judgment 


© 'merited them.  Parmerio, who was one that 


© profited by this extraordinary bounty, beheld it 
< with ſurprize, and aſked his majeſty what he 
. © reſerved for himſelf ? —— Hope! replied that 
prince, implying that he eſteemed it above every 
thing; and indeed his future glories proved it 
< was with juſtice he did ſo, ſince it was by that 
© 'encouraged and emboldened he acquired them. 


© On what purſuit ſoever the ſoul of man is 
< bent; whether to the attainment of love, ho- 
© nour, or riches, how languid, now enervate will 
© be the efforts. he makes, if not animated by the 
hope of ſucceeding ! Yet notwithſtanding this 
© obvious truth, thoſe people who judge of things 
© only as they appear to themſelves, are apt to 
© turn this glorious paſſion into ridicule: — th 
© look on a perſon who aims at any thing which 
© they imagine is out of his reach, as an extra- 
<* vagant, and treat all the ſchemes he propoſes as 
ſo many viſionary deluſions : — he is laughed at 
© by his enemies, and pitied by his friends, who 
© perhaps by their miſtaken counſels avert the in- 
© ſpiration of his good genius, and turn him * 

| 2 


OE A — +” um _ a pq 1 


„ 


* 
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© the only means by which he might arrive, at 


enn 
443 4 * A W 
er ae Eft 31 == ' 


c Bur I would Fain ka 5 ow of 17 — Gulinse⸗ 
© oppugners ot Hope, W reaſons can e 
0 5 — x Hake. to repel the Aachens 2 
« pleaſing, and at the ſame time fo. beneficial a 

« paſſion: — for my A cl T mult confels it comes 
© not within the reach of m apprehenſion 1 to con 
ceive any ching their Turly wildoms, can offer, 
« that would be ſufficient to, compenſate. for what 
© we ſhould loſe in being deprived, of hope, even 
though it happen to be yain, , becauſe. the, very 


a deception. it puts * us is a Mels for the 
time it laſts. 


« happinels. 


4 A $4 ”  £ I 
Of TR! 1 4 >: 43 115 4 3+ bs 


Tux angie prot kagge, * proves oby 
arguments Fable, that the real 
« e of our 5 8 — ich. it no pro- 
> portion, of happineſs which can come in compe· 
T tition With th th bf idea of it, while We remain. in 2 
© ſtate of expeCtatian.: — this is, granted, it t muft 


8 alſo be confelled, that. th n theſe 
© rapturous 12 e Fo 1 by / a 


© it would be far fr from 


© good we wiſh, 15 2 05 BEA: 1 never ien 


0 
A. poſſeſſion. NN fare 9 At it 3 hre > cf 1 * 


© Is fine, while ave, 5 Rd l u 
rs be; ; and when e 


{ * e 
3; *% 2 2801 Das gt F 1460 71 I 


48. 


0 oo TEE : 
© loft to 15 2 
« and Popes AN 3 


Ly Ol 1 fo * 
t dg We ſee OY 
world, ſo Wan 


with care an diſcontent, their ve 


* fouls would 9 20 W not that ever and 
anon their {ta LES gb 12 000 {cover they appre- 


hend Fe Ace i than what they feel 
Vol. II. | 


already | | 


\ 


g er a 
\ 4 4 9 
* 


A 


|— Theſe are the ſlaves of / 


tagen of hope, „ and th meaneſt, popre 215 Sf al | 


© paſſions : — it makes the wretch who harbours 
c it anticipate, the ills he is daomed to ſuffe 
© tremble 788 others that fate never. * 


& 
| being on bim. 199 9 h $74 a» By 21 a 


© THERE is indeed but one lep between t| 
© paſfion and men, and that is made 0¹ 92 155 
© ſome remains of hope, which howeyer i is 2 very 
- © unquiet ſituation, becauſe the mind is perpetu- 
© ally toſſed and knows not where to fix z—all 
© joy one moment, and all grief the next; — 


© fometimes lifted up to the higheft pitch: of op | 


© turous expectation 3 ; at others ſunk, 0 
hs and trembling to purſue what moſt it wiſhes. 


Bur notwithſtanding all J have gad in n the 


© behalf of hope, I muſt allow that there is danger 
in indulging it too much —preſumption, ar- 


© rogance, and ſelf-conceit are as frequently at- 
© tendants on this paſſion, as a mean e 
© or a ſneaki behaviour, and an inability: C5 ex- 
es in a e are of its 
4 ee is apt 19 5 1 95 00 
Feat a warmth, fear with tov much cold 


It is therefore the firſt nol 2 ee 
C to give our reaſon to kee medium; — 
© to moderate both thele paſſions, and not to ſuffet 
© the one to hurry us to any actions unbecoming 
© of our characters and ſtations in 18 nor the 
* other to with- hold us from. * art Ti any 
4. thing that in itſelf is bine ee. , 
* ſeem attended with foie diffi icul iſtics 


.< Ir is allo the buſineſs Keen to TOY 


© 2s much as poſſible om. 
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have to either of - theſe paſſions: to be con- 
« ſcious of having teſtified; a. too ſanguine hope in 
c any thing we may chance to fail in the attain- 
ment of, gives double aſperity to point 
ment; — and to ſhew we have been r . 
by fear from undertaking any thing ior the ad 
vantage either, of ourſelves, our friends, or 
« country, which has been eaſily accompliſned hy 
another, makes us looked upon as unworchy 
« N ee ee 744E. 
7 | Ho Slam rt 610 $134 in 
An 2d fo this i, tht, hope Raps make 
© us: to ence in , 
2 — as REA the other hand, inſpires us 
© with too much diſtruſt : — the one ſowetimes 
© renders us the tools of our, work enemies, and 


© the other Sütr e of juſtice K* Our ann 


< Di&$tMODL2 ATION: therefore in this cole a is 
na mare than .: prudence : — happy is (he who}. 
* can ſeem! to have no exceſs of hope or fear of 
any thing a but more! happy is he ve knows 
* how, $0. gommand both, and; has pehetisfi7mu 
enqugh tu diſeovet when. ande / wehre ought: 


* moſt to incline. bee b leiq 16: 10599 


8 HERB are certhinly many ching we ought 
« 6 Mee 


* us, to) uh. M irtus and; god marabty wille 
point them gut, as wiſdom will dire& 4n-agteat.. 


* meaſure hw eithen apprehention; or expectatiom 
may be juſtiſed 247 $ De 191. 7. itt bobwugtu 


auf 2% 10t 2acift oo? 220 


Bur becauſe & ſcale of human probability 


N frequently deceides us, aud events, greatly Jepedd 
on what we! n n nen 
n ee nme 2 


W BEARD Patt gn PRs. 
To 


* 


— 


* — 
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To bear proßer ſperity with tember, and auder- 
4 f fity with -/ pong is the trueſt and nobleſt kind 
of herbiſm, the crown as well as proof of vir- 
c tue, and wl render us niore eaſy to ourſelves, 
s* more agreeable to our neighbours, and more 
acceptable in the ſight of heaven; than all the 
* gilded ee jo the mn: or 1 of a 
Parr, n E 


- "26 20 


C Taz Lanes "448 kd N eve 
this happy ſituation, let him make all things as 
indifferent to bim as poſſible, but always take 
C. e rather to 2575 the: offs this fry! the wh. 


me eG * Hunk ; 1 1 . | \ 
1 0 8 Mapau, 22 ene: | 
F Tour wn burt, and \ = 


l. Moeſt obedient ſeruant, 
Baton, Dee 14; 1744 12 Purto-SenmmpT As. 


Tus 0 of this letter, though genden, 
not intended in a political ſenſe, contains the beſt 
adiee can be given us while in in expeGation'of ood 
event at preſent depending. wy 


Taz 228 been deceived, does not imply we y 
Mall agai n be fo, though there is # poſiltity. we 
ſe the beſt of men are ſtill but men: 
all have paſſions of one kind or other to gratify, 
and none can anſwer for himſelf, that in ſome. 
unguarded hour the fiend within him mu not 
prove too ſtrong for ttis . 


2 Mir PETS S Ek 


Ons of. our weekly pa of 'which a 8 
great man before his papers was ſaid to be the 


patron, has given us ſome maxirms on this head, 
which ought never to be bar) cams ; and as they 
cannot 


7 


. AY ß 
* — % 


* 
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cannot therefore be too often repeated, 1 ſhall give 
them in his own. words; l 21 7 7 >, 413 , 


Warn 2 perſon i in RES finds; his beſt en- Ws, 


« deayours. to maintain his popularity fruitleſs; f 


che finds his moſt innocent, nay -| meritorious 


actions blaſted, and what he adminiſters for 
nouriſhment converted into poyſon, unleſa he is 
another Socrates or Conſuci us, — heart muſt 
unayoidabiy be turned againſt us; and that a- 
fection, that zeal, and that ar Fact which was 
before divided between prince and people, will 

center in the fir/t; only, and thenceforward he 
© may become ſu much à ꝓtey to his paſſions, as 

© to lay hold on every opportunity to rg thoſe, - 
* whom he found it impaſlible to oblige. 1 


a aa „ 


LE it be a rule * then 8 
c a hag in caſe: thoſe at the helm, ſhould deſert 
© the intereſt to which they owe theix'greatneſe, 
g they way have no excuſe for their ne 
= Thannnm is the true palladium of n fates ; 
and the meaneſt Briton is · as much concerned 
in its preſervation as the greateſt : — let every 
©. Briton then be as watchful over it as ever: 
© let a blind confidence be placed in no man hat- 
ever: — it is what no houe/? man would deſire, 


* what [no-wife man can expect, ang what. no 


6 wicked man deferves.” ry 2ir] „ n 


45 Bur let us 00 bes cha A der. 
* The enemy! The Aer before there is . ver 

6 ble dang.r.. ESC 
© IT: is) a good Wg be upon one's guard 2 
Di is a very bad one to be in confuſion. —- 
He thatdraws to defend himſelf when attacked; 
| is 


G 3 
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is boch wife and brave: — he that fences with 
* the wind, is either @ bully'or'a madman. - 


Ir the preſent managers act up s pre 
« * tehfions, &v every honeſt man in Great Britain 
will be in their intereſt, and-at their devotion':- 
— if they fall ſhort of, or act in contradiction 
to them, the prejudice in their favour will ſoog 
wear off ; their enemies will retort their own 
arguments upon them; — what is worſt of 
4 all, patriots m in ſtate-affairs will ran ſome rifk 


of being put on a — emo bypocriſy' in roli- 
< a than 1 a 3 ö ar ns 95 
4 hardly viſits ian of ee. 


I need not tell my reader that this was wrote 
at the time of our late Jehu miniſter's firſt comi 
into power, and when there were ſome who; as it 
proved, too juſtly apprehended ' that-when he had 
e the th he-would "oy N ena ror 


WA N A ber, F WAR, obligation to <D 
that he ſhewed himſelf ſo ſoon ; a mari more Art- 
ful and: leſs daring might . proceeded by ſuch 
imperceptible degrees, as, before we were awure, 
might have fed bee in perpetuity on tkeſt 
nations. 295 £0 2.58 N 

2435 1 * j* \ 125 17 8 21 N 12 
Lon were we Ge, and W but Gi 
our very reaſon N timid predeceſſor; and per- 
haps had he not been ſorced by counſels, not his 
own, into ſome meafures which diſcovered the 

rnicious mark he aimed at, he omg have-com- 
Pleated the deſtruction he had begun. 


Tux above rules will therefore be of excellent 
Burde to us, if well obſerved, ufider all admini- 


nn even though compoſed of men, whaj od 
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the ſcore of formet nerd Wo 8 


may K. | 


ee. 2 at; 1555 7 arch a | 
poſe ine mag 4 7 755 a thoujahd ci, 
forms ting imocence, 


15 ton 25505 virtue 2 its cines. 


Bor T am quite weary” of the unfacbenible 
myſteries of ſtate; and the yet more unfathoniabl 
— epths of great men's hearts: — He che fees 

is alone able to unfayef them; even time 
mel e £81 it, for though ke Nin gs all actions 
to light, the motives of them frequently remain 
a ſecret, and wil do ſo wo all eternity. 


Tis author of "the lolo wing letter, Kath: | 
, ſeems to have a great opinibn-of tn abi- ; 

littes "pt but I am aftaid he will b 
another way of thinking, when ie & 2 
queſtibn, which perhaps to him andy pear be 
of a nature eaſily anſwered, is eee : 


prehenſion; © 4 re 
A u 


1 1 K F 
. 


©\ 'To'the Fanarx srrererea. CARS? 

Worn Dante, © es 
11 OUGH I never found vw Ke r 

c for 4 Britiſh Apolls or Mthenlun 

© nor had given Ge ky bills or adv: euch > 
2 a all lawful ws Ya yet 

© have dependance,enough on y _ capaci 
good. nature to eng TL will give NC 41. 


vote im 4 di Dal ore cerned - 
bee agreed to ühlt 4 1 

I „As laſt night e 850d deat of | 
company at the By ead tavern, . 


* gardens 
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garden, when, among e Nr 2 
© healths, ſucceſs to the Hungary * 
© chearfully round the tab b = e eee 

„A CERTAIN ona" DO took occaſion on 
* naming that princels, to ſay. that he. thought 
nature was growing frolickſome, and {wervin 
from her ordinary, courſe, had transferred thoſe 
ws — ich ought | to be confined to us of the 
*.. maſculine gender, into that of the feminine: bat 
6 ſex, ſaid he, has, 220 been . on our pro- 
vince of. wit, but I thint it is tos much they 

* ſhould rob us of our glory likewiſe : ſome ſhare 
4 ; d I am ready. to allow them, but can hs 


no means Rn 7 ſhould be 8 


HE cha run reat ES? in . of h her 
Hungarian majeſty, as being above the little 
6. . follies which are the e of 
— 1 — e 
5 ſſions but 
8 —— Rl go truly ©: —.— did 75 
© behave, when news. arrived that —.— Charles 
© of Lorrain's army warall cut to pieces] Inflead 
© of putting finger in eye, as ſome women would have 
done, and lamenting the unttmely fate. of ſo many 
* theuſand gallant NG matter for the army, 
* faid ſhe, if the general 2 e. — What great 
« things. would 14. not be able to. accompliſh at the 
* bead of an army, if ber childing alen pe, not 
1 prevent i Eee 7 | 45 
K. e feein hi ſo warm, 1d =_ 
that though he coul im but nh in 
« what he Tad of this German , eroine, Vet he 
« thought the queen of Spain yielded to her in 
< none of thoſe points which 8 ſo much to 
attract his en e was no leſs 
© © anxious 


£ 
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* anxious for aggrandizing her family; — was no 
* leſs inſenſible of thoſe tender emotions, which, as 
the poet ſays, s 7 3t 0) e mnt) 2 


Dub „214 b Hi eo e a e ary 
Drag men backward from immortal. 18 RP 


© THAT ſhe took no leſs pritle in conqueſt j— 
« was no leſs intrepid after a defeat; — no leſs 
* inflexible to all offers of accommodation, unleſs 
they tallied exactly, with her with; and in fine, 
* that ſhe was in euer) thing as little, of a woman 
* as the other could poffibly | na 7 


1 3 118557 XI * ps! 

Turs, the champion for her Hungarian ma- 
jeſty denied, and the arguments between them 
continued, till by degrees every one in the room 
« liſted., himſelf either on the one or the other 


« fide : — the numbers on both happened to be 
equal, and it was n concluded to duns 
the Female Spefater, and that we ſhould, allow 
that opinion to be moſt juſt which you ſhould 


8 pronounce. to be ſo. net To vrenftFiiontors 25 
| FEI 359115. en 1a 
© I FORBEAR to acquaint you who I am, and 
« ally whith parry took, e 1 mould ne be 
thought to influence you to any partiality in my 
favour: —all are witneſſes of what] waite, and 
join to beg you will give judgment with free- 
dom and impartiality; which will confer a laſting 
obligation on a ſet of gentlemen, o are moſt of 
them your ſubſcribers, and all admirers of your 
ſpeculations, particularly him Who at preſent 
m & only be known to:you by the title of... 


. % 1 ee 4 * 

# k 4+ Þ - 91 
12 +, 

” 4 1 


nb enn 
N 0 = Your humble ſervant, | 
* 4-3 - "> &5 "4 C4 40 41 4. 
Bedford. head tavern 
ec. 15, 1744. De Oris. 


0 
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. S. Madan, if you think it improþer* to 
«1nfert this in your e abt pee any 
thing in anfwer to it, pleaſe to favour us with 
your private ſentiments on the debate, directed 
for me — Have above ſubſerĩbed myſelf) to be 
* left at Will's coffze-houſe in Great Ruſſel-ftreet, 
„ S570 PHT TT WY 


721 by 9 


As I can perceive no manner of reaſon which 
ſhould oblige me to Rifle” this epiſtle, unleſs, as J 
faid before, my want of power to comply with the 
requeſt contained in it ſo definitely as may be 
expected, the directions given in the poſtſcript 


were altogether unneceſſary. Fe 
Bor to ſhew my readineſs to oblige my correſ- 
Nc J will give my ſentiments on the matter 
in qu ion to the beft of my judgment. 


341 | 8.57 ke Ys 
FuE difpute, I think; is, whether the queen 
of Hungary or of Spain may be allowed to have 
the greateſt ſhare of ſpirit ? — a moot point I muſt 
confeſs ! — to conſider either fingly, one would 
imagine her equal was not to be found; but when 
we come to eompare them, not only the conduct 
of both, but the motives alſo of that conduct, 

ought ſtrictiy to be examined into. 


Tux queen of Spain being bit ſecond wife to 
the preſent king, diſdains the ſons born of her 
ſhould be ſubjeRts of a prince who'is the iſſue of a 
former marriage; and to eftabliſh them in ſome 
degree bf equality with their elder brother, attempts 
to erect into kingdoms certain dominions, ſome 
of which ſhe looks upon herſelf as heireſs, and ſet 
the crowns of them upon their heads. The firft 
of thefe enterprizes has ſucceeded to her'wiſh :— 
Don Carlos is king of the Two Sicilies, _ the 

8 5 eds. infant 


«= cc. ho&o oo TY . 8 3 * 
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infant Don Philip, but for us, would be in a fair 
way of obtaining à no leſs powerful monarchy. 
3 not our buſineſs to ſhew the legality or 
illegality of the claims pretended to by this prin- 
ceſs; it is enough to ſay ſhe purſues her aim with 
the utmoſt vigour and reſolution; — that no dif- 
appointments ſhake her fortitude z — no obſtacles. 
alarm her coutage';—and that by the ſtrength of 
her own genius, more than by her royal conſort's 
arms, ſhe has got the better of difficulties which 
ae , ggf by the reſt of the world as un- 
urm eb” Of i 008 {I TS 8 


8 of Hungary, on the other ſide, is 
the heireſs: of a family, which it is well known 
had always an eye towards rendering the imperial 
crown hereditary, and entailing it on a prince of 

its own. —How fat ſuch à view is confillent With | 
the liberties of Germany, or the privileges and 
dignity of the electoral princes, 1 will not take 
upon me to 14. is it any thing to the preſent 
purpoſe j the late emperor however had it no lets 
at heart than his predeceſſors, us it is plain by his 
not ſuffering even the duke of Lorrain, whom he 
intended ſhould marry his eldeſt daughter, to be 
elected king of tile Romans, flattetirig himſelf pere 

haps that he ſhould have a ſon of his own. _ 


Tus was a mortal ſtab to the ambition of the 
archdutcheſs Maria Thereſa, who at his deceafe 
inheriting the vaſt dominiens of both the Auſtrias, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Parma, Placentia, all the Mi- 
laneſe, and to theſe a long etcetera of appendixes, 
could not ſupport the thought of ſeeing a power 
above her, therefore reſolved to put all ſhe was in 
poſſeſſion of at ſtake rather than relinquiſh the 
noble hope of being the firſt potentate in Europe: 
—to this end, ſhe proteſted againſt the election of 

G6 2 a new 
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a new emperor, —xaiſed : armies: to appole him, 
ran in perſon. through Bohemia, Hungary, Ge. 
&c. — encouraging hier ſubjects, and at the ſame 
time ſoliciting, bribing, and exciting all theneigh- 
bouring princes” to, eſpouſe her | cauſe ; — thoſe 
even who by reaſon of their diſtance, and many 
other motives, ſhe could the leaſt depend on for 
- gs ſhe mage trial of, nor tried | in vain. | 


Tnoueg oft r does, nh . e 
Int of loſing all, ſtill her unconquerable will 
remained the ſame ; — firm to her reſolves, 
the has beheld Germany, that country, which in 
all her numerous manifeſtos, reſcripts and letters 
ſhe calls ſo dear, become the ſcene of confuſion 
and devaſtation 3 — fearleſs, unmoved, while in 
the road to empire, though. wading through, when 
0 of blood bo reach the 


A GREATER length bee le indeed 15550 
her majeſty of Spain more opportunities to prove 
her proweſs ; but it is ſcarce to be doubted, but 
that if fate prevents it not, either by cutting the 
thread of life, or throwing in her lap — the 
bas to wiſh, her royal-competitor in the fame of 
female daring will not be u ne with her. 


Ir muſt be confeſſed, Ply at Leden they "OI 
ſo much on an equality, that} do not wonder the 
number of thoſe gentlemen who diſputed on this 
bead ſhould be. equal too. 


Bur ſince my opinion is abſolutely inſiſted on, 

I muſt ſay, that if the queen of Hungary has in ſo 

ſhort a time overtaken her majeſty of Spain in her 
long race of glory and ambition, we may ex 

.ſhe will outſtrip her in the end; and * 

2 


„ 


5 4 
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for that very reaſon, if no other; to her the palm 
as it appears. to me, muſt neceſſarily. be due. 


els ber i Tak BIG VIRSth $4620 $SC: 24: 
l Tuvs far in anſwer to the Queriſt; but hav- 
ing entered into this ſubject I cannot take leave 
of it without adding ſome thoughts of my on; 
which in ſpite, of me force themſelves intoima 
head whenever I hear any mention made of this 
enterprizing queen. 


SUPPOSING that after having reduced all Ger- 
many, expelled the emperor, and ſeated the grand 
duke in the imperial throne, humbled the power 
of France, and driven them from all their holds 
in Flanders, ſhe ſhould take a fancy to extend her 
congueſa to the United Provinces, is there not 2 
poſſibility Great Britain might have an unquiet 
neighbour of her? — The danger indeed is far 
remote, yet I think not mote ſo than that which 
of late has rung ſo great a peal in our ears, con- 
cerning the deſigns of France againſt us, at leaſt 
from that quarter. © 5 1 


O] zur were this practicable, ſome will ſay, 
her majeſty of Hungary is too much obliged to 
us ever to entertain any deſigns to our prejudice. 
To which it may be replied, that all princes act not 
upon the ſame principles with private perſons; 
what in a ſubject might be ingratitude, tricking, 
and chicanery, is refined policy in them, 7 
all the outcry that we make againſt violation of 


treaties, that prince who is entirely innocent of it 
may throw the firſt ſtone. © 

In the mean time the juſtice and magnanimity 
of this princeſs, e appear in a more 
advantageous light, if ſome equivalent were made 
to Grcat Britain for that expence of blood and 

8 75 treaſure 


_ 
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treaſure laviſhed in her cauſe, at a time wben it 
could fo ill be ſpared, and when no other + 


without being largely paid for it, would efj 

her cauſe. Gand, tor inſtance, is a wid e 
might very well afford to part with, and, as it 
would be of great ſervice to our trade, give us a 


more plauſible pretenee for ſerving: her than 
we yet have been able to find. 27 


ne nigh the Nivrn Book. 


wr HOUGH » my lte is <a ene 
aud many. other authors, have given the 
& world their various opinions concern- 
5 ing Jealouſy, I fancy it will not be im- 
ont to add ſomething to what has 
bern already ſaid on a ſubject, which has, and will 
forever continue to create the moſt terrible diſor- 
ders that can befal mankind: not only becauſe 
whatever may ſerve as a preſervative againſt it 
cannot be too often repeated, but alſo: becauſe, I 
think, with all due deference to thoſe who have 
hitherto treated on it, that they have not been ſo 
3 as might have been expected, and that 
eee nn e thor 
than it deſerves. 


WI HAT Tmean b 2 56 ach SPE” than 
it 88 is, that they ſpeak of it only as the ef- 
fect of a too ardent — and Ane of the 
object; whereas, though this may ſometimes be 
the caſe, is far from being always ſo ; and, I be- 
lieve, we ſhall find no difnculty to prove, that ths . 


Book 10. SP tet. butts on 3 
origin 20 it ore often be deduced from the 
af cf the nobleſt paffioi of _ 
foul: — 214 may indeed, with great proprie 
called the bane of love; but whetiever it is Fan | 
the offspring, it can only be of a baſe and 
nerate inelination, not of that pure and refined 
- paſſion which is alone e of Fun name of 
love. : 


Tas Tertainh can e by WY "A 
=_ 55 true love is or on that eſteem 
which the opinion we have of the goo ities 
of the objec excites in us; and, "os, wo 
examples can be produced of the real and unfei 
permanence of the 1025 Wen the other = why 
— to exiſt. f 


I BELIEVE Tithe 400 U dart to men 
chat affection which is between perſons ho are 
either already married, or engaged to be ſo to 
= 4 by mutual aſſurances 51 a 11 ten. 

r 


Fon as to o that cimidity which is the a 
com panion of love in its infancy, and before it 
receives encouragement nece o ſtrengthen 
hope, it proceeds only from a di rg of our 
own merits, not from a diſtruſt of the beloved 
object, and can, with no * of propriety, be 
termed jealouſy. A 


ae ez 


As it is therefore only after being Fg of 
all we hat to wiſh, or having been flattered with 
a belief we ſhould infalli b. ſo, that thoſe di- 
rating ideas, which conſtitute jealouſy, can find 
entrance in the brain; I think it 5 
juſtifies my aſſertion, that this miſchievous 
hon diſcovers rather 82 Ou of the 


object 


* 
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= than. a pa, vehomery e unleſs 
wy ing a perſon: guilty of perjury, inconftancy, 
the moſt 1225 pd. ig yr of nd 


Ta ERE. are ob od, in bes . ee who 3 not 
how to ſupport proſperity, and when arrived at 
the end they long have laboured under, find in 
themſelves fomething which will not ſuffer them 
to be at quiet; they have attained all, — they 
have no. more to wiſh,—and, like the Macedonian 
conqueror, are vexed they have nothing farther to 
oppoſe them: — this reſtleſsneſs of mind puts them 
on reflecting how, and by what means : ey may 

poflibly be ade of what they have — — 
5 Thatever is poſſible, they ſoon preſent to them- 
felves as highly probable ; and by degrees . up 
into a downright aue of ee 08 8 


Faxcx is a creative faculty, and when agi- 
tated by fear, can work wonders: — it forms ap- 
paritions, and then ſhews them as real ſubſtances ; 
— it turns what is, into what is not, and converts 
nothing into ſomething; — it leyels the moun 
tain, and exalts the vale ; — it unites the Treateſt 
contraries, and divides the firmeſt and moſt ce- 
mented bodies; — in a word, it either makes or 
overthrows whenever it pleaſes, deſtroys the order 
of all things, and performs what nature has not 
the power to do. 5 0 

When reaſon: ſeeps, our mimic 1 wales, 
Supplies her part, and wild ideas tate, 

From words and things illaſuited and mi join d, 

The N of th:ught, and chaos of the mind. 


Tuus, by an impatience of temper, and. the 
| yy of imagination, are many miſled to xuin their 
own 


Boox 1d. SPECTATOR: 67 
own peace, and that of the they pretend to 
love; yet is this the leaſt unpardonable ſource 
from which, jealouſy proceeds, Hecauſe: it "_— ” 
the poſt e vm i des 57 en 


Fer the bigh pale of paſſion in. four! 


158 * 


AkD if the faults of love by — are to beef; 
tified, thoſe who are rendered uneaſy on this ſcore 
may the more e ns view in conſi- 
der wien. ofthe n 1 ty bro gd} Yoſt 

Bur what have they to  alldg videos 
of che diſcontent they 6<Faliongrir in wing wh 

ot 1 14 5 DR! 
les of deve, remains, in . apt T thats 
1 that which ſict ar 4a of. life; their 
orgs tboy Obeter CONES 
ile TO ak, TE 

Maur chere are, Heaven knows, too many of 
ſucks whom. a, moderate ſhare of obſervation: may 
point out: there are thoſe who, without being 
capable of feeling one tender emotion, or having 
any true regard even for tlie perſon of him or 
her to whom they happen to be joined, have diſ- 
covered a 78 which has rendered all within 


che reach of its 5250 Xn wen Nn 


S 1 097 ; 


Tas i is indeed 6% common A 2 | 
as it may ſeem, that I dare anſwer. there is not one 
into whoſe hands the Female Spectator may fall, 
that have not ſome time or other in their lives had 
an Wb Sea with families. where it has hap- 
pened; but „ the received maxim, that 
1ealouſy. 1 effett, of laue, bave ; rather, piti 
than condemned. the HE Dan hires may have 
bene bye bn of 1b $£ 50! 


45 e 
114 UT - 
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Bor well may a diſintereſted perfor 

this manner; when thoſe moſt concerned, 

able te diſcover the truth, have frequenti es 
deceived ; and when treated in the m eruel 
and injurious manner have ſubmitted to it with a 
ſecret ſatisfaction, and even plumed themſelves 
upon the force of a paſſion, which they . 
excited only by-an exceſs of inclination.” 


Ante kind: of Jafltuation puts 

a ſtory I have heard of the Raſfan 
they ſay, look on blows as the greateſt proof of 
affeRion their hyſbands can beſtow een 
and if they are not well beaten, once à day at 
leaſt, will run to their friends, and complain of 
the injuſtice they are treated with, — Whether 
there is any truth in this, I will not pretend to 
ſay, having never yet employed an = Sib i in the 
examination; but according to the delicacy of my 
rounerywornett in other reſpects, it appears Fall n 


ks in 0 0 of 


dad o Ze; that any of them ean de pleaſed with 


ſuch words and actions as may juſtly be looked 


upon in Englund equally LR: with blows in 
tie territories of Raf . 


or as vanity, andes iy oj men bf kme 
rit, ſometimes renders one party Th and conten- 
ted, nay, as I — obſerved, even delig K ith 

rodches and ill uſage ; To is it pride, an 
D re i in the other, which will 
not ſuffer them to endure the leaſt innocent civi- 
lity to be paid to any but themſelves : — the per- 


ſon, to whom they have vouchſafed to give their 


hand, muſt not dare to think of any thing, but 
. pleaſing chem; — ho merit but their ow rhuſt be 
taken notice of they muſt forego all complai- 

fance, al} decency, and be ' rude and favage to 


- very ane beſide ; — a ſmile, à courteſy, is a 
| crime. 


women Who, 


1 ¹·- ²˙—U! . . 7, 7 WO OP” EI 4 W os mos Af wn ct 


* 8 * F 1 
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crime deſerving the nioft'i robrious refle&ions3 ; 
and they wy behave in ſuc a mannet, as to de- 
ſerve the hatred and conteinpt of all the reſt of 
the world, to engage a tolerable Lins from rad 
over-tehacious partner for life. en « | 
AnoTaetr humour there [is as which 
much prevails in ſome people, and that is, to avoid 
being thought weak and incapable of diving to 
the bottom of things, they affect to find out my- 
ſteries in every thing; — they conſtrue into n 3 
ings the moſt inſignificant Lites"; — their e es, 
their ears, are perpetually upon the watch; | 
terpret the very humming over a tune, and. even 
the gait of the ſuſpected perſon, as indications of | 
ſome latent plot to 1 218 their penetration. 1 


Tuvs, by 8 to be wiſer than their 
neighbours, "ey become the veryeſt fools 
ture; and while they imagine every body 
in awe of theit diſcernment, are the fat 2 4 
cule of tis? s 0 TOY ard lac ith 
wem. 2 OT 

1 318 011-42 L mann 

I MUST Seed theſe e 95 
of all others, moſt my averſion, and certa a | 
be the © moſt paſts: to have any concern 
with, — I once knew a entleman of this caſt, 
vo had a very agreeable, and 1 dare anſwer, a 

wy virtuous woman for his wife; but the | 
ſoul could not keep a thread-paper without his ex- 
amining into it: — if a feryant happened to come 
into the room, and whiſpered her on any domeſtic 
affair, ſhe iniuſt immediately repea t the ds 
had been ſpoke; yet this Ghz not thought ſuſhi» . 
cient to be certain of not being impoſed upon; 8 | 
would go immediately out > $5 the roo, call for 
the ſeryant, and. oblige her or him, whichever it 

were, 


5 


* 


1 
0 
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were, to tell him on what occaſion; that whiſper 
had been; and if every word did not exactly agree 

with the report his wife had made, he preſently 


concludes there was ſome deſign on foot between 
them, to the prejudice of his honour, for the pre- 
vention of which the ſervant was that inſtant diſ- 
charged, and his wife confined to her chamber: 
nobody could ever knock at the door without bis 
running to the window, then half way down ſtairs, 
ante what was ſaid: if too low a voice de. 
prived him of the deſired intelligence, he would 


go into the hall, and oblige the perſon, whoever it 


was, to relate the whole purport of their errand 
= Sao if ie 1 3 r 4 
in his preſence : — in fine, it is impoſſible for an 
family to ſuffer greater perſecutions than wh. t his 
did, through this peculiarity of temper, ſor in other 
things he behaved well enough. 


: $ . _ 5 * 2 
4 1. 4 5118 C }3 28 0 77 er 7 * 22 
Tusk R are lil a third fort, induſtrious to tor- 


— 
* 
* 


ment themſelyes and all about them: — conſcious 
of former crimes, they judge the virtue) of, others 
dy the ſtandard of their own; and imagine nobod 

has the power of reſiſting a temptation to Which 
themſelves have yielded. — Theſe are not to be ſa- 
tisfied by any means that can be put in practice; 
tho' locks: and bars ſecure the body, ſtill will they 
believe the mind is roving, and be jealous of in- 
tention ; — the more is ſaid, and the greater care i 
taken to eradicate theſe apprehenſions, the deeper 
root they take; — all is looked upon as hypocrily 
and diſſimulation, and reſented as an aggravation 
of the crime, and an affront to their underſtanding 


AFTER all, what but pride in the women, and 

a foo nice ſenſe of hnsur in the men, occaſions moſt 
of the jealouſies we hear of! — love inſpixes a 
noble confidence, both give and take all decent 


14 


* 
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liberties, Fet very action in the” Win light, nor 
will believe itſelf impoſed * but by oonviction. 


How great an injuſtice is it therefore to this 
paſſion, to annex to it another of ſo pernicious a 
kind! — A late noble poet has, in my judgment, 
excellently deſcribed the nature and cage of 
a virtuous love in theſe words: 4 


71 znr: DULL $37 YL 


Zs the moſt gen rous paſſion the mind, 
The Het 225 bade hi 
The ſafe director of unguided youth, 
Fraught with kind wiſhes, and 0 xl truth. . 
The cordial drep heat/n in 2 7 has thrown, 
To make the nauſeous drau 825 7 e go dawn © 
On which one _ 1 2 aka dd mig "A 

In lands of atheiſts dies of. re <A 

For none 40 ne ull and ſtupid prove, 1 
But felt a God nd Bet d his 5 Power in love... 52 


Noubay os Jody! that this © OF JL) author 
was perfectly acquainted with human nature, and. 
all the paſſions incident to it; nor that Mr, Con- 


greverwas leſs ſo, who havii occaſion to 
jealouſy, has theſe words : Neis N 


Vit Abbes and lr, fo; 1106 es will farts , po. 
The hotteſt hell in which a beart can burn, 5 | 


* 


Cx? > 


Hab this zedtelous gentleman thought 805 jea - 
loufy was any eee of l he would doubt:, 
leſs Have Inna, - l 147) . ik 30 Us hu 


4 tvs foo Ke i FEA will tun 2 5 a 


If Hh « 

Wr nb 8 ſays, vile doubts tf and PER 7 
— which J think plaitily indicates 3 1 
diſtruct, a reſtleſsneſs of nature, and an unſatisfied 


. 
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5 are "the chigf est an hich er 
louſy is baut. N Ao T4: G14 k wot 1772090 1 ˙⁰ 


Bur v need quote authorities, nop tan- 
fac daes, 0 N - wing whoever. takes 
reafon for. his guide, may 2 as n 
examination i into his NG | 


89282 = 


For my part, tho” 1 ſhould be . forry 
for the fake of thoſe happy few whom love has 
joined in marriage, that jealouſy were a Kind of 
appendix to that paſhon, yet I ſhould be equally 
| 1 0 to find wherever ers is jealoply, there 

me love, in conſideration of milla who 
have all the bitters. of the one, withaut WF: mix⸗- 
ture of the ſyeets of che ather. e 

UR ELII had Tived to * of N 
ſix, had known all the gaieties Ife, ſome ſay 
was not unacquainted with the tries of it, ta- 
ken in the worſt ſenſe, of the werd: —f aca 
martied with Lucilius, becauſe it was fo 
tereſt and ri 19 to = 5 | 
for him the "Yeaſt ſpark of 

Had he not been two months. ore 
ſhe became e 8 0 7 — = little 
civility he paid to, our ſex, re: face, 
gave her the vapours; ;. To be told he: viſited 
any woman of what condition ſoever, threw her 
into fits: — a pinch of ſnuff. offered by him ta a 
couſin-german one day oc calioned a: quarrel *. 
tween them, which ſhe would by no means. x 
up till he had ſworn never to ſpeak to that lady 
more: — ſhe ſent ſpies after him to watch q 
2 he went, and i informed he was at any 

did not happen to approve of, iq frequenting, 
og herſelf up 8 ay, mine 
i! Eil 2 . 


* 
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in xa] of feigned Pant lern: which: ha was due 
to beat his cn tene tl - Organ 
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FATIGUING as ſuch a life. mut neceſrity be, 
for a time he bore it with a temper which ſurpri- 


zed all who' knew him; — humoured her tender 


foibles, as he termed them, to make her eaſy de- 
barred himſelf of every thing which he — 
would give her the leaſt ſubj 80 for diſcontent; 
and imputing all ſhe did to the exceſs of her love 
for him, not to ſeem ungrateful to it, counterfeited 
a tenderneſs for her Which his heart had never; 
avowed ] for, in effect, there Was as ſmall a ſhare. 
of LHR: an ches one. eon dhe other files q 


Wa. matter was this An uncle of. durelia's 
had it in his power to. be extremely ſerviceable to; 
* eee under him, and the 
gengeman thinking it n 


berties which, 1 becoming 


intereſts; 


* = 
ey 5 pace 


were of; a piece with thoſe, they; conti- 

alten marriage, unfelt; by themſelves, and 
cally —— to „ 

n 5M 

Ir s therefore wholly, q wing to. the. gagds.; 

nature of Zaczlrve.that he 4 yrofent 


"ever * the prepoſterous. jealoul | 
his wifes dd bat had ĩndaed no otlier nn 
3 Wat he lea imputed. it to, an cxtray 


of pride and: vanity, to ſhew: the. world ſhe had 
charms which could zender Fern ee 


. „ havin: 2 


R 


neceffary his neice hould: | 
4 the ſangtion of nurriage to. cover c 0 | 


FI 
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As ſhe found her account in treating him in this 
manner, ſhe would doubtlels have' perfified in it, 
but how long his patience and ny, would 
have enabled him to ſuſtain it, is altogether un- 
certain : — an aceident happened which put an 


end to their mutual diſſimulation, and ſhewed thoſe 
ſublime ſcenes e ee 
no Am 9 - 


Ir was 2 ane wich Lueitius to „ be 
ind walk aum hour dr two before breakfuſt in 
park, into which their houſe had a back - door: 
in one of thoſe mornings he took it into his head 
to call on a friend who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, for which reaſon he made a circuit, and re- 
turned home by the ſtreet-way ; — he was within 
three or four — — when he ſaw 
the footman that waited on his wife, come out of 
the hcuſe reading the ſuperſcription of a letter he 
had in his hand, and which, on the firſt glimpſe be 

| had of his maſter, he purbaſtity into His packs 
TY an Ha 

TLUcIL Is either ſaw, or imagined he ſaw, 

a ſtrange confuſion opt bores" and tho” 
jeadoul was a paſhon Was W 
with; yet there was a ſecret ſomething, which he' 
knew not how to account for, at that inſtant 


him on to inform himſelf to whom that letter Was 
ta- 


directed: — in order to do this, without being 
| Ken notice of by any perſons who might poſſibly 
be at their windows, he ſtepped into a narrow 
pogo i cnc WNT 

oned the man to come to him, commanded * 
him to deliver the letter he had ſeen in his hand: 
— the fellow durſt not refuſe, and Lucilius was ho 
leſs: amazed than ſhocked to find it his wife's 
hand, and directed to one of the moſt diſſulute 
— ROE, Gay 2 man of quality, in 

town : 


Book SPECTATOR. —_ 
town: —as that was not a proper place to 
er eee eee 
into an adjacent tavern, where he haſtily broke 
the feals aud Sena eee 


To the Agrecable Miramount. 


SIR, 
Tae conn on your rout day 
has at laſt prevailed upon me to grant 
6 1 indeed ſcem favourable to your 
« wiſhes; Lucilius is engaged for this evening 
« with company, who, I know, will keep him 
© late racy 4s under ſome apprehenſions of 
© being known at the mentioned in your's, 
6 ——— our RS at the Bagnio in 
0 Leng AE you may depend T ſhall come to 
© you about ſix n 
red, that nothing leſs than the preſervation of a 
: —— to the world as yours is, ſhould 
make me injure a huſband, who loves me to dif- 
traction: I rely on your honour as to an in- 
rr er th 


e 3 
| Dare, =ony 


e EL ex; 


Hap Lucilius really loved, how wretched muſt 
ſuch a diſcovery of her levity, „and de- 
ceit have made him! — All i ir 
to her charms, the conſideration of his own ho- 
nour was too dear to him not to take alt poflible 
Wenne lacrifice it. 


AFTER giving — refleQion,” be 


examined the fellow as to what he knew of his 
Vox. I. H Edyꝰs 


; 
I 
| 
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-Arſt ſaw the 


LT Be 


4 "_ 
* 
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lady's acquaintance with Miramount, when and 
where it had began, — 2p, there had been 
42 correſpondence between them 


THESE inquiries were inforced by ſuch terri- 
ble menaces, mingled with affurances of protec- 
tion and rewards if he revealed the whole truth, 
that A Kerr, aug of more reſolution and courage than 

expected in one of his -ſtation, woull 
ine bom won to anſwer every thing de! 


He informed. Lukeilius, that he believe his lady 
tleman in queſtion. at the houſe ef 

Clalia, — frequently went to play at cards; 
— this, to the beſt of his remembrance, was 
about three weeks paſt ; that they afterwards had 
met, either by chance, or appointment, in the 


mall, and that he had carried no more than one 


letter to him, in anſwer, as he ſuppoſed, to one ſhe | 
had received from him: that when ſhe delivered to 
him the foregoing, and that which his honour had 
now intercepted, ſhe had given him money, and 
the ſtricteſt charge never to mention that there was 
any intercourſe between her and Miramoum; and 

ed him, if he were found faithful in this af- 

ir, he ſhould be taken out of wa and hand- 

fomely provided for. 


_ -LUCILIUS liſtened to all with apitations 
ee it molar rr one to eonceive, but re- 
as ſoon as he could, he called ſor 
pen ane 
ly 


and imitating his wife's hand tolera- 

well, he — her letter word for word, only 
3 the place of aſſignation, from the Hugni⸗ 
n Long- Acre, to the Swan in Ghelſea, and 32 
ſealed it, ordered the fellow to carry that to 4: 
—_— and bring . be ou ben 
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him, who yould wait-his return e | 
ee e. 


Tux footman had now no nd to be 


inſincere to his maſter, for as the affair was diſco- 
vered he had nothing to expect from Miramount 
in caſe he ſhould let him know what had h appened, 


but was ſure to luſfer a all that the rage of Lucilius 
could inflict on him, if he were found to have ac- 
ted contrary to the orders he had given him. 


Taz anſwer which Miramount returned was 
ſuch as might be expected, full of acknowledg- 
ments and proteſtations. of an everlaſting conſtan- 
cy and love. — This Lucilius put into his pocket, 
and bid the man tell his lady that her lover had a 
W deal. 0b, company with him, and could have 

to write, without being taken no- 


a ep af, . AN t ſhe might be ſure of his obeyi 95 


her with the utmoſt punctuality, 
LUC ILIUS then went home, breakfaſted as 


uſual with his lady, and ſo well concealed his diſ- 


content, that-ſhe ad no cauſe to ſuſpect any thing 
of what had happened: he ſtaid with her how- 
ever as ſhort a time as poſſible; — he dreſſed, and 
having ſoon determined within himſelf what courſe 
to take, went directly to her uncle, and acquain- 
ted him with: the, diſcovery he had made, and pro- 
duced the letter Aurelia had wrote to Miramount, 
with his anſwer to it. 


Ir is hard to fax whether the old 8 
ſurprize or rage (was, moſt predominant ; he was 


truly a, worthy honeſt perſon, and though he had 


thou ght his neice's conduct not altogether - ſo pru- 


dent? as he could have wifhed before marriage, yet 
he. pore TR tſhe would have gone ſuch 


H 2 3 
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lengths after being a wife: — he was for going 
with Lucilius, and joining with him in thoſe re- 
proaches her guilt thus plainly proved might juſ- 
tify; but this injured huſband would by no means 
_ conſent to that : — he thought all they could ſay 
would have leſs weight, and the ſhock of being de- 
tected loſe half its force, if not given her at the 
very place where ſhe intended to perpetrate her 
crime: — he therefore propoſed that they ſhould 
go together to the Bagnio ſomewhat before the 
hour in which ſhe had promiſed, Miramount to 
come, and when expecting to be received with 
open arms by a fond lover, ſhe ſhould be ſaluted 
with the frowns and upbraidings of a wronged 
' huſband and incenſed parent. 


Tris the uncle agreed to, and after dinner was 
over at home, Lucilius performed his laſt act of 
diſſimulation towards his wife, by embracing her 
in the moſt ſeeming tender manner, when he took 
leave of her, in order to go, as ſhe imagined, to 
thoſe friends with whom, as ſhe had wrote to Mi- 
ramount, he had promiſed to paſs that evening; 
ſhe behaved to him with no leſs ſoftneſs, and con- 
jured him not to leave her too long alone, but to 
return as ſoon as he could poſſibly diſengage him- 

ſelf with decency. ; i oa 


How wretched, how contemptible a figure did 
ſhe now make in his eyes ! But he concealed the 
diſdain of his heart under a fervent kiſs, feeling 
however a kind of gloomy ſatisfaction in his mind 
at the thoughts that now there would be an end 
of all conſtraint, and he ſhould no more be under 
the neceſſity of feigning ardors, to which his na- 


ture had ever been repugnant. - 


Born, tho' from very different motives, were 
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impatient enough for the appointed hour; which 

beg arrived, and the uncle and huſband waiting 
her approach, the clock had but juſt ſtruck when 
a hackney-chair brought the too punctual fair into 
the entry, whence ſhe was ſhewed up ſtairs by 2 
waiter who had orders what to do: — how ſhe 
was confounded, when tripping gaily into the room 


ſhe found who were there to receive her, any one 


may judge. 


Al her natural aſſurance, of which few wa- 
men had a greater ſhare, was too little to- enable 
her to bear up againſt a ſight. more dreadful, more 
alarming to her guilty mind, than had a meſſen- 
ger from the other world appeared to admoniſh 
her of her crin-e. ö 


Ix the firſt emotions of her fright ſhe was about 
to run out of the room, and with one jump had 
got as far as the door, when Lucilius took hold 
of her arm, and obliged her to come back, — 7 
madam, ſaid he, with the moſt ſtabbing ſneer, be 
agreeable Miramount is not here, and you are diſ- 

appt FN the. entertainment you experied, Fach as. 
a husband and an uncle, who have both of them a 


due Jo of your merit, can afford, you may be ſure ' 


SHE made no anſwer to theſe words, but threw 
herſelf into a chair, with a look that ſhewed an 
inward rancour, and would have made her paſs 
with any one who had been preſent and unac- 
quainted with her crime rather for the perſon in- 
jured than the guilty one; ſo true is this ſentiment 
of the poet, = 

| Forgiveneſs to the injur d does belong, 
But they ne er pardon who have done the wrong, 


H 3 But 


W 
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Bor however the greatneſs of her ſpirit might 
have ſupported her againſt the reproaches of a huſ- 
band, thoſe her uncle loaded her with, and the 
fipht of her own letter, wholly ſubdued her; and 
finding there was no evaſion nor poſſibility of either 
denying or excuſing what ſhe had done, ſhe fell 
on her knees, and with a ſhower of undiſſembled 
tears, confeſſed her fault, and begged to be for- 
given. e , 


- AFTER having - endeavoured. to make her ſenſi- 
ble of her fault, they acquainted her with the 
reſolution they had mutually agreed to purſue, 
which was, that in conſideration of her family no- 
public noiſe ſhould be made of it; but that to pre- 
vent her taking any future ſteps to the prejudice 
of her reputation, and conſequently to the honour 
of her huſband, ſhe muſt paſs ſome time with an 
old relation who lived at a great diſtance from 
London, nor hope to return till ſhe had givemevi- 
dent-proofs of her converſion : — this her uncle 
told her it would become her not only to conſent 
to, but alſo to go with a chearfulneſs which ſhould> 
make every body think it an act of choice. 


IT was to no purpoſe ſhe intreated, in the moſt 
ſubmiſſive terms, a remiſſion of a ſentence ſhe ac 
knowledged ſhe had but too juſtly incurred : — 
in vain ſhe- made the moſt ſolemn vows and paſ- 
ſionate imprecations never to be guilty of any ſu- 
ture miſcarriage in conduẽt; Lucilius was ine to- 
rable to all; nor did her uncle attempt to fender 
him mote pliable : — ſhe was that night carefully 
watched, and early the next morning ſent down 
into the country with a perſon, whoſe integrity 
her huſband could confide in, to attend her, and 
at the ſame time to keep. a ſtriẽt eye over her be- 
haviour. s =” 


2 IT 
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Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the precautions ta- 
ken to keep this affair a ſecret, were perfectly 
prudent; for as the crime of Aurelia had been 
only in intention, the la would: not have allowed! 
of a divorce, yet. that intention was ſufficient ta 
have rendered both of them the ſubject of ridicule; 
nor indeed was. there any poſſibility of their living! 
together in any harmony after ſuch a diſcovery, 
even though there had been a certainty of her be- 
coming a real penitent. | 


WHETHER: ſhe were ſo or not, Heaven | 
can determine; but I am informed, that ſhe 
not been many weeks in that retirement to which. 
ſhe was baniſhed, before the grief and ſhame either 
of · being guilty, or of having been detected in it, 
chrew her into. a violent fever, of which ſhe died, 


Tux truth of this affair had however remained 
a ſecret, had her lover been endued with the ſame 
diſcretion as her huſband'; but that vain man find- 
ing ſhe came not to the San as he expected, and 
on ſending the next day to her houſe, being told ſhe 
„ , made him not doubt 
but that ſome accident had diſcovered their correſ- 
pondence to. Lurilius, and that he had taken this 
method to prevent their meeting; on which, partly 
partly by the vanity of being thought to be too well 
with the wife, he made a jeſt, among his eompa- 
nions, of the jealouſy of the one, and the levity 
of the other, and even ſc not to expoſe the 
FCC „ as a proof of what 


x had ſo little circumſpeRion as to whom he 
talked in this manner, _ it n 
A. 
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of Lucilius, who, unable to endure with patience 
this aggravation of the inſult offered to his honour, 
ſent him a challenge, which the other was too gal- 
lant a man not to accept: they met and fought, 


both were very much hurt, eſpecially Miramount, 
whoſe wounds at firſt were reckoned dangerous; 


but he recovered of them as well as Lucilius, and 
had honour enough, after he did ſo, to confeſs him- 
ſelf every way the aggreſſor, and aſk pardon for 
the injury he had intended him, as well as for his 
fooliſh boaſting of it afterwards : — as all this hap- 
pened before the death of Azrelta, it is poſſible ſhe 
might, ſome' way or other, be informed of it, and- 


that might be one great means of haſtening on her 


fate. — She was a woman of underſtanding, and. 


being ſuch, and in a place where ſhe had no en- 


chantments to lull afleep reflection, could not be 
without a lively ſenſe of that ſhame ſhe had brought 


on herſelf and family; for, as Waller elegantly 


expreſſes it, 


Our faſfſions gone, and reaſon in the throne, 
Amaz'd we. fee the miſchiefs we have dane. 
After a tempeſt, when the winds are laid, | 
1 he calm ſea wonders at the wrecks it made. 


Bur it is not to my preſent purpoſe to make; 
any farther comments on this - ſtory, than as it 
proves the aſſertion for which J related it, that 
there may' be a great deal of jealouſy without 'one 
ſpark of love: — happy had it. been for Aurelia, 
had ſhe known the one as well as the other; for 
tho the former of theſe paſſions might have been 
troubleſome to her huſband, yet the latter would 
have ſecured him from receiving any injuſtice from 
her, or outrage from the world, and faved herſelf 


from falling into the infamy ſhe did. 
| aura A ab LS 
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Ir is, doubtleſs, a very melancholly thing when 
a woman of real virtue, and who has a tender af- 
fection for the man to whom ſhe is married, either 
has, or imagines ſhe has, any juſtifiable cauſe to 
ſuſpect he returns not thę love ſhe bears him with 
an equal degree of warmth ; but much more ſo 
when ſhe fears he transfers thoſe ardors, to which 
ſhe has an undoubted right, to any other object : 
yet, excuſable as jealouſy may ſeem in ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance, it is to be wiſhed, that every wife 
would endeavour to diſcourage, rather than liſten, 
to any reports made her from abroad, that might 
tend to increaſe thoſe ſuſpicions her too tender 
paſſion may ſuggeſt. — To arm herſelf againſt any 
inſinuations of that kind, either from her own 
heart, or. the malice, hs or miſtaken zeal of 
thoſe ſhe converſes with, I would wiſh her to do 
juſtice to herſelf, and conſider, that if even it were 
certain that her huſband gave a looſe to an inor- - 
dinate and temporary pleaſure, her mortification 
would be but momentary, and terminate to her 
advantage : — he would, when once the hurry of 
a fleeting paſſion was over, conſider the merits of 
a woman of virtue, and who had love enough for 
him not only to forgive, but overlook thoſe fail- 
ings which every man has not always the power 
to avoid falling into. % | * 


H who moſt loves company finds a pleaſure in 
a comfortable receſs from it, at ſometimes, with 
his wife and family ; but if he meets with re- 
proaches there, how juſtly ſoever he may deſerve 
them, thinks the dignity of his nature affronted, 
and flies out again, and perhaps in revenge runs 
into worſe evils than thoſe for which he was at 
firſt upbraided : I know not if there can be a 
more lively picture how little force female argu- 
ments can have on a * huſband, than 
: n 5 | 18 
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is given us Dryden, in his play of Auen 
wy he 25 into the emperor s mouth ie 
words : : | ; 
What can be leid than bur native home | „ 
Dirber for eaſe and foft repofe we come: 
Home is the Rok refuge of our life, 

Secur'd from all proaches but a wife - 

1f thence wwe fly, the cauſe admits no doubt, 

one but an inmate foe could drive us out : 

- * Clamours bu privacies uneaſy make, | 
Birds leave their nuffs difturb'd, and Ry theit 


haunts forſate. 


_ Few men of any condition are grofs i their 
amours, and wherever there is room to hope the 

bf a wife ought never to harbour fears of Be 

a thoufahd accidents may ha 

Which rumour and imagination face 

of guilt, that in themſelves are e y m_ 

cent, but even when the appearances are moſt 

ag it is wiſdom to overlook them. 


© Bxsrvrs, there is one thing which in my opi- 
nion ſhould deter a woman of virtue from difco- 
vering any marks of jealouſy, even where the moſt 
flagrant proofs of the 2 inclination of her huſ- 
band might, according to people's way of 
thinking, be a juſtification of i * 3 that is, be- 
cauſe the moſt abandoned proſtitutes of the town, 
tho' known to make ſale of their endearments to 
any purchaſer without diſtinction, no ſooner find 
a man weak enough to treat them in a manner to 
which their way of living has no claim, than they 
give themſelves an air, on every little abſence, to 
be extremely jealous ; — they have tears at com- 
mand can fall into fits, and ſometimes play the 
Roxana, and menace the „ 0 a 
vn 


drawn dagger: fome- inftances we have had; 
where they have carried the matter yet farther, 
and pierced in reality the breaſt that durſt refuſe 
otedience to the moſt unreafonable or extravagant 
of their demands. A. modeſt wife ſhould there- 
fore never affect the 1 and for her own fake 
be wary, even when moſt provoked, that nothing 
in her behaviour ſhould bear the leaſt reſemblance 
with fuck wretches. — I have in a former Specta- 
tor taken notice, that it is not by force our ſex 
can hope to maintain their influence over the men, 
and I again repeat it as the moſt infallible maxim, 
that whenever we would truly conquer, we muff 
ſeem to yield. | 


To be jealous without a cauſe, is ſuch an in- 
jury to the ſuſpected perſon, as requires the utmoſt 
affection and ture to forgive; becaufe it 
wounds them in the two moſt tender parts, their 
reputation and peace of mind ; lays them under 
reſtraints ' the moſt irkſome to human nature, ' or 
in a manner obliges them to- meaſures which are 
the deſtruction of all harmony. 


Tos few therefore who love, are i 
poſſeſſion of the object of their withes and yet 
ſuffer this poiſonous paſſion to diſturb the tranquis. 
lity of their lives, may be compared to miſers, who 
pine amidft their ſtores, and are incapable of en» 
joying a preſent plenty through the fears of future 
want. HS IN - 


TRnar deſire of prying into every thing a huſ- 
band 'does, and even into his n ä 
pears to me rather a childiſh fondneſa than a noble 
generous paſſion; and though it may be pl 
enough to a man in the months of his mar- 
riage, will afterwards 2 tireſome and inſipid 
to 
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td him, as well as render both of them ridiculous 


Wx may depend on this, that the moſt inno- 
cent perſons in the world, in ſome humours, or 
unguarded moments, may happen to ſay or do 
ſomething which might not be altogether pleaſing 
to us to be informed of: — how mad a thing then 
is it to ſeek out occaſions of diſquiet! Yet this 
too many women are ingenious in doing, and af- 
terwards no leſs induſtrious in throwing freſh mat- 
ter on the mole-hill they have diſcovered, till they 
raiſe it to a mountain: — trifles perhaps too light 
to retain any place in the huſband's memory, and 
no ſooner over than forgotten, or if of conſequence 
enough to be remembered by him, are thought on 
with remorſe, are revived by reproaches, and made 
ſeem leſs faulty than they are, by the wife's at- 
tempting to repreſent them as more ſo. - 


Nor is this all : upbraidings, when moſt juſt, 
if too often repeated, loſe their force, and he to 
whom they are given, becomes hardened ; but if 
wantonly thrown out, and to gratify a ſpleenatic 
or naturally ſuſpicious temper, without any folid 
foundation, they are intolerable to him, make him 
grow peeviſh, perverſe, and not ſeldom drive him 
to be in effect guilty of that which, without being 
guilty, he daily receives the puniſhment of. 


Or the whole then, ſince jealouſy is the wort 
rack the heart that harbours it can poſſibly ſuſ- 
tain, is it not better to ceaſe thoſe inquiries whiclt 
can never give us a perfect ſatisfaction, and as 
there is no proving what has no exiſtence, may 
be as laſting as our lives] or if it ſhould chance 
to end in a certainty of what is ſo dreadful to 
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us in the apprehenſion, muſt confirm us for ever 
miſerable ! IP t 


Many a man has been guilty of an error, and 
on reflection ſincerely repented of it, and become 
a more endearing huſband than before; for it is 
by the tribunal in our own boſoms we alone are 
juſtified or condemned: — all efforts from with- 
out are ineffectual to convince us we have done 
amiſs, if conſcience does not take a part in the 
accuſation; and as human nature is averſe to all 
compulſion, eſpecially from thoſe we think have 
no authority over us, as in the caſe of huſband and 
wife, the pride of contradiction has, perhaps more 
often than inclination, occaſioned that to happen, 
which otherwiſe might have never been. Ws FP 


I HAve been ſorry to obſerve, that even among 
my own ſex, where an error of this kind is! 
excuſable than in the other, revenge for having 
been unjuſtly ſuſpected, joined with the pride of 
being able to diſappoint all the precautions of a jea- 
lous huſband, has ſometimes been too ſtrong for 
that virtue, which, without theſe additional ex- 
citements, might never have been ſubdued. 


SABINA was educated in the ſtricteſt prin- 
ciples of virtue, and in a family where ſhe ſaw no- 
thing but examples of it before her eyes; and Ma- 
nilius, to whom ſhe was married very young, re- 
ceived the ſincereſt congratulations of his friends 
for having obtained a lady, who, they thought, 
could not but render him extremely happy: and 
there is no doubt but her behaviour had every way 
anſwered the moſt ſanguine expectations, had not 
his own imprudent carriage to her, in that ref 
I have been ſpeaking of, perverted in her thoſe ge- 

; | ;  NETOUS 
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nerous ſentiments ſhe received fron; nature and 
from precept. 


WN one would bring a perſon of ſpirit off 
from any propenſit 1 e bw. is, or we think 
a fault, the great to be taken that 
they may not imagine WE U e a pleaſure in oppo- 
fing them; — we ought rather to make them 
lieve it is with the utmoſt grief of heart we can- 
not find in ourſelves the power of approving what 
they do, and endeavour to wir them by endear- 
ments, not attempt to controul os by authority. 


MANILIUS had been a man of banned 

vays profeſſed an averſion to marriage, and no- 
thing but the extremeſt paſſion have made 
him change his reſolution ; — he was fifteen years 
older than Sabina when ſhe became his wife, and 
the conſciouſneſs of this diſparity, joined with the 
todo great ſucceſs he had Formerly met with in his 
amours, rendered him leſs confident than was con- 
fiſtent with his peace of mind of thevirtue of this 
8 y: — it had always been a maxim with 

im, that all women were to be won, and that a 
huſband ſhould never be too ſecure; and this made 
him, even from the firſt, keep a watchful eye over 
al her ations, words, and looks. 


As ſhe was perfectly innocent, ſhe was i 

of circumſpection; nor ever had once a thought 
of reſtraining herſelf from any of 4 liberties 
ſhe ſaw others take : it was enough for her ſhe 
did no ill, and was alas too thoughtleſs what pre- 
tences ill nature might form to judge by appear- 

ances ; — ſhe fell ſoon after her marriage into ac- 
quaintance, which took a | qr latitude than ſhe 
had been accuſtomed to fee while m-her_yirgin- 
ſtate; but "w were people of condition, and re- 


putstion 
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putatioh too, and therefore ſhe made no ſcrupl 
of doing as they did: — ſhe went frequently to 
the pub ie diyerſions of the town ; — and made 
one at moſt of the aſſemblies; — cards ſometimes 
engroſſed a good part of the night, yet did ſhe not 
think all this an error, becauſe ſhe perceived it 


was the faſhion : — her youth might eafily Have 
excuſed the inadvertent eps ſhe took, ng they 


were far from being cullty ones it reality 
the 6pifiloi of any other than Manilius; Tad had 
he i in getitle terms reminded her, that the tefs ſhe 
was ſeen at any. of thoſe places, the more it would 


redound to her priſe and in the lieu of thoſe 
ments prepared others to entertain 


dange rous am̃u 
the 0 prightlineſs of her humour, it would double 

have. *k my angel (Hh to he a 1 
condu n e moſt deſired i 
ſhould be. / | F 


: 1 : 


Bur inſtead of taking proper meaſures t6 foctl 
her from. thoſe pleaſures, ſo inchanting to- our 
earlier. years of life, he received her With frowns 
whenever ſhe ha pened. to ſay more late. abroad 


than he appro! of; and at length finding that 


was not effectual, plainly told her, that if ſhe de- 
- fired to live well with him, ſhe muſt not only y keep 
better hours, but alſo intirely refrain all coverke. 
tion with ſome particular perſons of both ſexes, 


whom he names -o her. | 
Tat abrupt manner in which ke laid this in- 


junction was more difobliging to her than the i in- 


junction itſelf, unjuſt and cruel as it ſeemed ; 
I knew. not how to ſupport ſuch: an 3 


iſterial behaviour from a man who, but a : 


Fo months paſt, had ſeemed to have no will but 
her's, nor could conceive any reaſon why the hame 
of ain ſhould convert the ſlave into the ty- 
rant: 


1 
| 
| 

| 

1 


that had been given her on her marriage, made 
her know the man had a ſuperiority over his wife, 


but then ſhe never imagined he, was to exert it 


where nothing of an eflential wrong was done, 
and in ſuch trifles as theſe Manilius took upon him 
to condemn. — She ſaw that all the ladies of her 
acquaintance allowed themſelves greater liberties 
after they became wives, than they were permit- 
ted to do before; and ſtung to the quick at this 


arbitrary proceeding, replied to him, that he was 


extremely in the wrong to marry a perſon whom 
he did not think capable of governing herſelf with- 
out his direction; — that while ſhe could anſwer 
to herſelf what ſhe did, nor gave the world any 
reaſon to call her conduct in queſtion, ſhe did not 
look on herſelf under any. obligation to incur the 
ridicule of as many as knew her, and 'live like a 


gecluſe, meerly to humour the caprice of any one 


perſon, even tho it were a huſband. 


© Tais reſolute anſwer, which was alſs accom- 


panied with a look and tone of voice denoting the 


diſpleaſure ſhe was in, made him repent he had not 


teſtified his diſlike of her behaviour with ſomewhat 
leſs auſterity ; — he excuſed it however as well as 
he could, but as he ſtuck to his point, and inſiſted 
on her keeping only ſuch company as ſhould be 
approved by him, all he could ſay was far from 
abating her diſcontent, and the affection ſhe had 
for him too weak to hinder her from conceiving a 
Tpite, that made her take a pleaſure in contradic- 


In fine, his remonſtrances had ſo ill an effect, 
that inſtead of complying with the leaſt bf his de- 
fires, ſhe acted in every thing the very reverſe ;'— 
he interpreted all ſhe did in the worſe ſenfe, and 
never man was more uneaſy. IE | 


' Taosr 
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THose who knew the very ſoul of Sabina, 


aver, that it. was impoſſible for any one to be more 
free from all guilty inclinations ; and tho?, it muſt 


be owned, ſhe gave, more than became a woman 


of ſtrict bonour, into all the gaities of life, yet they 
wiil have it, that ſhe did ſo more in revenge to her 
huſband, and to ſnew both him and the world that 
ſhe diſdained any proofs of ſubmiſſion, to a will 


which ſhe thought too . e, to _ 


vicious propenſity i in herſelf. 


IT is certain, indeed, that his i o con- 
tributed a great deal towards bringing on the mis- 
fortune he ſo much dreaded ; becauſe it not only 
by degrees deſtroyed all the reſpect and tenderneſs 
ſhe had for him, and rendered him weak and con- 
temptible in her eyes, but alſo gave enco [ 
to addreſſes, which no man of ſenſe will make to 
a woman yg lives in harmony with her huſband. 


Sur was yet too young aotcfocbe pleaſed with 


admiration, - and being entertained abroad - with ; 
thoſe tender declarations which Manilius, tho hat g 
ſtill loved her to diſtraction, was too ſullen and 


diſcontented to flatter her with at home; — his 


preſence and his houſe grew every day more diſ- 
agreeable, and ſhe was neyer opp ny byt when in 
. company³⸗ pr.. 
4 
WHEN a woman once comes to be pleaſed with 
hearing fine things ſaid to her, ſhe is in great dan- 
ger of being too much pleaſed with him who ſays 
them; and as I would have all huſbands take war- 
ning by Manilius, not to urge or exaſperate a wife 
too much, ſo I would have all wives — how: 
on any: little diſcontent at home they ſeek a con- 
ſolation abroad: — there are always fly ſeducers, 
who, like the „ in Eden, are on the watch 
to 


| 

| 

ö 

| 
1 
| 
| 
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to betray innocence ; theſe no ſooner” find any 
diſſatisfaction between the wedded pair, than the 

improve it by a thouſand ſubtle inſinuations, rl 
2 have entirely ſtole into the heart, and uſurped 


r r 
be the ſole lord thereof. 


Bur to return. — Among the many who took 
advantage of the diſagreement between Sabina and 
her huſband, there was one whoſe perſon and ad- 
dreſs gave a double weight to the arguments he 
made uie of in order to widen the breach; — ſhe 
found a ſecret yielding in her heart to all be ſaid, 
and wiſhing to be totally convinced, eaſily became 

ſo: Manilius long indifferent became 
2 at length hateful ; ;— the thoughts of 

ming with him grew inſupportable, on per- 
ſwaſion of him who was 1 preſent object of her 
ſofter inclinations, fhe one night up allher 
jewels, and the richeſt of her cloaths, and quitted 
forever his houſe and: preſence: —tv avoid: all 


utions, her lover prevailed on her to. go with 
E Ronlagus in France, where, changing their 
— ol} enquiry: 


- MANTEFUS raved like a down, 1 ſpared; 
no expence, of pains or money, to place 
of her retront, or who it was that had ſeduced 
her ; but all his efforts were fruitleſs, *till the per- 


. eps 10 907th 
more. 


SABINA enjoyed but a ſhort time the 
pleafures of her guilty cory ſt lover felb 
into a fever and died at Boulogne in leſs than two 
months after her : — thoſe friends who 
were waſted winty the «fair; in order to remit mo- 
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inform them how* matters went, now thought 
themſelves no longer under any obligations of ſe- 
crecy, and made no ſeruple of divulging all that 
had been repoſed in them; ſo that too late for the 

tification of the only paſſion now remaining in 
him, that of revenge, he heard by whom he had 
been injured. 


As for Sabina, the ſight of death, and that of 
one ſo fatally dear to her, brought her to a more 
juſt way of reaſon than ſhe had for ſome time paſt 
accuſtomed herſelf ; and reſolving to abandon the 
world, its deſtructive pleaſures, its follies, and the 
ſhame which ſooner or later overtakes all thofe 
who yield to its allurements, ſhe entered into x 
monaſtery, where ſhe {till lives a-penfioner, but 
with the ſame ſtrictneſs as thoſe who are profeſſed 
nuns and have taken the veil. r 

THESE were the ſad conſequences of à j 8 
which moſt people will — —_ from — 
of love, but ſtilł take upon me to maintain the 
contrary: — Manilius loved Sabina it is certain, 
yet was it not his love, but the ill opinion he 
of womentkind in general, which put him on thoſe, 
miſtaken meaſures to ſecure her to Himſelt. 


4 


For my part, I cannot help thinking, but that 
this unfortunate lady has a great. plea for com- 
paſſion ; for thonghr no ill ufage of what kind 
ſoever from a huſband can excuſe us from reveng- 
ing it in the manner ſhe did, yet when one con- 
ſiders . of human nature, and how pre- 
valent, eſpeeially in out ſex, is that falſe pride 


which prompts us to return injury for injury; we 
may juſtly ſay,” that it is pity a mind of itſelf not 
wu to ill, ſhould reecive any provocations to 


SABINA, 


, a 5 * TI " * > XV Y = 4 * 8 | = 2x3 TT wa 
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SAB INA, indeed, was bred up in the utmoſt 
a bhorrence of vice; thoſe who had the care of her 
_ education told her what ſhe muſt do in order to 
acquire the love and eſteem of this world, and 
the happineſs promiſed to the virtuous in the 
other; but then they indulged her in all the mo- 
diſh amuſements of the preſent age, and ſuffered 
her 2 22 them too much of that time which 
ought to have been employed in improving her 
underſtanding; — in — 4 — in 
the ways young ladies in England ordinarily are; 
her relations follow ing the common opinion, that 
to ſing, dance, play on the ſpinet, and work at her 
needle, are accompliſhments ſufficient al a wo- 
man: — 2 ſhe had enough, but was never taught 
that to accuſtom herſelf to reflection was neceſſary 
to ripen that wit into wiſdom; and every one 
knows, that the one without the other, like a ſhip. 
with too much ballaſt, is liable to fink with its 
own weight. r A 


5 We were beginning to lament the misfortunes | 
our ſex frequently fall into through the want of 
thoſe improvements we are, doubtleſs, capable of, 
wi a letter, left for, us at our ns 1 
rought in, which happening to be on that ſub 
ject, cannot any where be more properly inſerted 
, 5 $3117 4486 
To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 
ce RADARS, 1 | 
a PERMIT me to thank you for the kind 
and generous taſk: you have undertaken in 
© endeavouring to improve the minds and manners 
of our unthinking ſex: — it is the nobleſt act 
© of charity you could exerciſe in an age like ours, 
© where the ſenſe of good and evil is almoſt extin- 
9 4 guiſhed, 
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« guiſhed,; and people deſire to appear more vici- 
„ ous than they really are, that ſo they may be 
© leſs unfaſhionable : — this humour, which is too 
6 prevalent i in the female ſex, is the true occaſion 
« of the many evils and dangers to which they are 
daily ed: — no wonder the men of ſenſe 
« difregar e and the diſſolute ad over 
tat vir virtue they ought to protect! 


7 vir, I think, it wall be he to PONY 
c the ladies with all the errors they commit; it is : 
< moſt commonly the fault of a wrong education, 
« which makes them frequently do amiſs, while 
they think they not only act innocently but up- 
« rightly ; — it is therefore only the men, and the 
men of underſtanding too, who, in effect, merit 
« the blame of this, and are anſwerable for all the 
« miſcondu@ we are guilty of. — Why do they 
call us filly "women, and not endeavour to make 
« vs otherwiſe? — God and nature has endued 
© them with means, and cſtom has eſtabliſhed 
them in the power of rendering our minds ſuch 
as they ought to be; — how highly ungenerous 


© is it then to give us a wrong turn 20d then 
0 deſpiſe us for it! 


© THE Abate, indeed, ede their 1 wo- 
© men, but then they teach them to believe their 
© inferiority will extend to ete 3 but our caſe 
js even worſe than this, for whi £ we live in a 
© free country, and are affared from our excellent 
© chriſtian principles that we are capable of thoſe 
© refined eaſing which laſt to immortality,” our 
minds, our better parts, are wholly left unculti- 


< vated, and, like a rich foil Res HY forth 
c nothing but wn weeds, 


5 8. Turk is, undoubtedly, 518 in oz 
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* d we are as able to receive and. practiſe the 
er not only of virtue and religion, but 

of thoſe ſciences vhich the men engroſs to 

0 < hee, as they can be. — Surely, our bodies 


were not formed by the great Creator out of 


the fineſt mould, that our ſouls ayghe bans: 


« Jedted like the coarleſt of the clay ! 


£O! would too imperious, and too clots 


© man, be fo juſt to the world as to be more 
careful of the education of thoſe females to. 
** whom they are parents or guardians! — — Would 
they convince them in their infancy that dreſs 


© and ſhew are not the eſſentials of a fine lady, 


and that true beauty is ſeated in-the. mind; how 


© ſoon ſhould we ſee. our ſex retrieve the many 


© virtues which falſe. taſte has buried in oblivion ! 


Strange infatuation !. to-refuſe us hat would 
© fo aue contribute tõ their on \felicity!— 


5 = Would not themſelves reap. the; benefit of our 


© amendment? Should we not be more obedient 
© daughters, more faithful, wives, more tender mo- 
© thers, more ſincere friends, .and more Dp 


nin every other ſtation of life? 


2 e 1 J have let 3 
length than I at 7 


ave d any any; tune worthy, your notice, or what 
you think the truth of the caſe; L hope vou will 


* eg this ſuhject in ſome of your future 


eſſays; or if you ſind I have any way erred · in 


by my Judgment, to ſet me a wile the gra 


0 you can neee ; 
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Your confiant . * Kg. 
Hamptun-court, And humble ſervant 


w- 


Jan. 12,-4744n5 : CLEORA. 


ATT 


> a | * 
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AFTER t this lady for the favour of 
her obliging letter, we think it our duty to con- 
gratulate her on being one of thoſe happy few 
who have been bleſt with that ſort of education 
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which the fo patheti en Rana. 
the greateſt 0 

Tuosz men are certait gui of A great 
deal of injuſtice who think, all the 


becoming in a woman is confined: to the manag- 
ment of her family; that is, to give orders con- 
cerning the table, take care of her children in their 
infancy, and obſerve that her ſervants do not neg- 
lect their buſineſs : — all this, no doubt, is very 
neceſſary; but would it-not be better if ſhe per- 
ſorms ole duties more through principle than 
cuſtom? and will ſhe be n ob- 
ſeryance of them, after ſhe, becomes a wife, for 
being p convinced, before ſhe is ſo, of the 
reaſonableneſs of them, and ONE oy are 15 
ed from her? a 


Many women have not bernidfpiredwiththe 
leaſt notion of even thofe requiſites in a wife, and 
when they become ſo, continue the ſame lJoiter- 
ing, lolloping, idle creatures they were before; 
and then — — are ready enough to condemn 
'thoſe who had the-care of their education. 


TERRIBLE: is ity indged, for thehuſband, :eſpe- 
cially if he be a tradeſman, or gentleman of ſmall | 
eſtate, Who marries with a weman of wis ſtump, | 
whatever-fortuneſhe-brings-will 4 . | 
out, and it is well if all his own does not f 

— even perfons of the h rank in life will 
ſuffer greatly both in their circumſtances peace 
of mind, when the, — the miſtreſs 


of the family, Ives in it ke a ſtranger, —_ 


| 


——_—— 
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haps knows no more of what thoſe about her do 


Bur ſuppoſing her an excellent oeconomiſt, in 
every reſpect what the world calls a notable wo- 
man, methinks the huſband would be yet infinitely 

| happier were ſhe endued with other good qualities 
as well as a perfect ' underſtanding in houſhold 
affairs: — the governeſs of a family, or what is 
commonly called houſekeeper, provided ſhe-be ho- 
neſt and careful, might diſcharge: this truſt as well 
as a wife; but there is, doubtleſs; ſomewhat more 
to be expected by a man from that woman whom 
the ceremony of marriage has made part of him- 
ſelf : — ſhe is, or ought to be, if qualified for it, 
the repoſitory of his deareſt ſecrets, the moderator 


bol his fiercer paſſions, the ſoftner of his moſt anx- 


tous cares, and the conſtantly chearful and entet- 
taining companion of his more unbended moments. 


To be all this, ſhe muſt be endued with à con- 
ſummate prudence, a perfect ev of temper, 
an unſhaken fortitude, a gentle affable behaviour, 
and a ſprightly wit: — the foundation of theſe 
virtues muſt be indeed in nature, but nature ma 
de perverted by ill cuſtoms, or, if not ſo, ti 
want many embelliſhments from education; with- 
out which, however valuable in itſelf, it would 
appear rude and barbarous to others, and loſe more 
than half the effect it ought to have, 3 


* 


Tux aunger Dryden's tranſlation of that ad- 
mirable ſatire of Juvenal has theſe words: 


Cbildren, like tender oziers, take the bow, - 
And as they firft are faſhioned always grow : © 
For what we learn in youth, to that alone, 
in age we are by ſecond nature prone, q 8 

5 . | OW 
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How much therefore does it behove thoſe who. 
have the carè of youth, to mould their tender 
minds to that ſhape which will beſt W677 thoſe 
ſtations in life Hey nay be Expotted. to 1 705 


Our & ex, from their very infancy, are encou- 
raged to dreſs and fondle their babies; 4 cuſtom - 
not improper, becauſe it gives an early idea of that, 
care and tenderneſs we 0 to how thoſe 'real 
babes to whom? we may Happen to be 3 3 
but I amt apt to think; that without this prepoſſeſ- 
ſion, nature would anfnhut us what was owin 
from us to thoſe whom we have given be 7 OY 
the very look and innocent cries of thoſe little 
1 of ourſcives would be more preyailing than 

any rules eoilld' be: this tlie meereſt 1 b 
who live Without precept, and' are utterly 1 9 wy 
of all moral viftues, may inform us; — na | 
convictiom in this point, we may Ace 
lower, and only obſerve the tender tare which the 
beaſts of the field and the fowls of the air take of 


their young ones. : 
ing dp ] 1 


To be good ac therekilrs, 5 101 
incumbent on all who'are ſo, requires fewer ſeſ- 
ſons than to be good wives : we all 4 wget it 


the curſe —_ Is arab bs for the e 
of Eve. ö ; 15 | Hos 


« Tay deſire ſhall be ts thy h huſband, ad he 
* ſhall rule over thee." 39 


Bur we are not taught mah how to lighten 
this burthen, and render ourſelves ſuch is would 
make him aſhamed to exert that e he 
thinks he has a'right to, over us. 


18 4 


Winn that time which | is den 1 up in ninfiruc 
OL, II. I ing 
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Ing us in accompliſhments, which, however tak · 
ing at firſt ſight, conduce little to our eſſenti 

happineſs, employed in ſtudying the rules of wiſ- 
dom, in well informing us what we are, and what 
we ought to be, it would doubtleſs inſpire thoſe, - 
do whom we ſhould happen to be united, with a 
reverence which would not permit them to treat 
us with that lightneſs and contempt, which, tho 
though ſome of us may juſtly enough incur, often 
drives not only ſuch, but the moſt innocent of us, 
to extravagancies that render ourſelves and thoſe 
concerned with us equally miſerableQ. 


War then, as Cleora ſays, do the men who 
are and will be the ſole arbitrators, in this caſe, 
| refuſe us all opportunities of enlarging our minds, 
and improving thoſe talents we have received from 
God and nature; and which, if put in our power 
to exert in a praper manner, would make no leſs 
their own happineſs than our glory? | 
Tux cry, of what uſe can learning be to us, 
when cuſtom, and the modeſty df our ſex, forbids 
* to ſpeak in public places? — It is true, that it 

ould not befit us to go into the pulpit, nor ba- 
rangue at the bar; but this is a weak and trifling 
argument againſt our being qualified for either, 
ſince all men who are ſo were never intended for 
the ſervice of the church, nor put on the long 
robe; and by the ſame rule therefore the ſons as 
well as daughters of good families ſhould be bred 
up in ignorance. | 

KNxowtL EDGE 'is a light burthen, and, I bes 
lieve, no one was ever the worſe for being ſkilled 


in a great many things, though he might never 
Have occaſion fot any of them. 


Bur 


tt. Ah aff: AS. £2 de es og 
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Bur of all kinds of learning the ſtudy of phi- 
loſophy is certainly the moſt pleaſant — 6! uf 
ble : it corrects all the vicious humours of the 
mind, and infpires the nobleſt virtues; — it en- 
larges our underſtanding; — it brings us acquainted 
with ourſelves, and with every thing that is in 
nature; and the more we arrive at a proficiency 


in it, the more happy and the more worthy we 
are. — Mr. Prior tells us, . 


| On its beſt. aps each age and ſex may riſes 
*Tis like the ladder in the Fo dye dream, 
Its foot on earth, its height beyond the ties. 


Marx examples have there been of ladies who 
have attained to very great perfection in this ſub- 
lime and uſeful ſcience ; and doubtleſs the number 
had been greatly increaſed but for the diſcourage- 
ment our ſex meets with, when we aim at any 
thing beyond the needle. | 


Taz world would infallibly be more happy 
than it is, were women more knowing than they 
generally are; and very well worth the while of 
thoſe who have the intereſt of the female part of 
their family at heart, to inſtruct them early in 

ſome of the moſt neceſſary rudiments of philoſo- 
phy: — all thoſe little follies now aſcribed to us, 
and which, indeed, we but too much incur the 
cenſure of, would then vaniſh, and the. dignity bf 


human nature ſhine forth in us, I will venture to 


ſay, ' with, at leaſt, as much ſplendor as in the 
Alx chat reſtlefncls of temper we ate accuſed 
of, that perpetual inclination for gadding from place 
to place; — thoſe vapours, thoſe diſquiets we often 


0 
feel meerly for want 1 ſome material cauſe of 
Þ 2 


diſquiet, 
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diſquiet, would be no more, when once the mind 
was employed in the pleaſing enquiries of philoſo- 
phy; — a ſearch, that well rewards the pains we 
take in it, were we even to make no conſide- 
Table progreſs; becauſe even the moſt minute 
diſcovery affords matter for reflection and "adini- 
ration. V 


WHETHER our ſpeculations extend to the 
greateſt and moſt tremendous objects, or pry into 
the ſmalleſt works of the creation, new ſcenes of 
wonder every moment open to ouf eyes; and as 
love and reverence to the Deity is by every one 
allowed to be the ground-work of all virtues and 
religion, it is, methinks, no leſs impolitic than 
unjuſt to deny us the means of becoming more 
good as well as more wiſe. 


Fou the brute creation we may learn ihdu- 
ſtry, patience, tenderneſs, and a thouſand quali- 
ties, which through the human ſoul poſſeſſes in an 

_ infinitely larger degree; yet the obſervation-how 
exerciſed by creatures of inferior ſpecies, will ob- 
lige us to look into ourſelves, and bluſh at the 
remembrance, that for want of reflection we have 
fometimes forgot what we are, and perhaps ated 
beneath thoſe very animals we deſpiſe, and think 
on as no more than the duſt from which they 
. . | 


IT is certainly a very great misfortune as well 
as a fault in us, that we are apt to have pride 
enough to value ourſelves highly on the dignity 
of our nature, but yet have not enough to act up 
in-any meaſure to it: — this is, methinks, pay- 
ing too great a regard to names, and neglecting 


J 
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n 
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Tux men in chis reſpect are, indeed, as much 
to blame as we, nay, much more ſo; thoſe at leaſt 


of a liberal education, who having thoſe advan- 


tages of learning, which are denied to us, behave 
as though they had never been inſtructed in any 
. theis fenfhigcnt the'a mot 


manner. 


Tun — at worſty could — way many 
of the men do who are refuſed no improvements; 
— they ; ought, therefore, to make trial of us, and 
. „E expence of books and maſters to 
erer en more la to the on_ offs bajo 

"Ir, W the — = the brain, as. . loch pre- 
tend to alledge, we are leſs capable of deep medi- 
tations, and have a multiplicity of volatile ideas, 
which, continually wandering, naturally prevent 
our fixing on any one thing; the more care 
be taken to improve ſuch as may be of ſervice, 
and ſuppreſs thoſe that avs a e r 2 

THAT this is pofible to be te 1 believe, ; 
thoſe who reaſon moſt ftrongly this way, and pre- 
tend to underſtand the mechaniſm of our neee 
tion beſt, will not On x | 


Bur I agree no farther than in ſu online: to 
this common-place argument, made uſe of by the 
enemies of our ſex : — the delicacy of thoſe nu- 
merous filaments which contain, and ſeparate from 
each other what are called the ſeats of invention, 
memory, and judgment, may not, for any thi 
they can prove to the contrary; render them leſs 
ſtrong; but as I am. not anatomiſt enough to 
know whether there is really any ſuch difference 
or not between the male. and female brain, I will 
nr 4 
1 I HAvE 
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I HAvE an opinion of my own,” which, being 
approved of by | Ars nad uphruſine, I will ven 
ture to declare, though our nenen 
at us all for it. — It us dais (14 ger 


Tux vivacity of our TV TN ag aicknefof 
our apprehenſions, and thoſe ready turns which 
moſt women, much more than men, have on any 
ſudden exigenee, ſeem to me to proceed from a 
greater redundance of the animal ſpirits; and if 
they ſometimes appear too confuſed. and huddled, 
as it were, together, it is but like a crowd of mob: 
roynd the ſtage of a mountebank, where all- en- 
deavouring to be foremoſt, obſtruct the paſſage of 

each other. 


mchte end happen 6s be the e 1 0 
always believe till convinced, hy very good rea- 
ſons, of the contrary, it is ealy to check the too 
great velocity of a by laying "hey 
one great point, to which, m 
K all direct their courſe. 15 


Tan moſt ſubtil ſpirits may 3 1 FR) chat 
ſovereign chymiſt, ſolid reflection: — thought will | 
give them a due weight, and prevent their euapo- 
ration; but then the ſubject muſt be delightful as 
well as ſerious, or the mind may be in r of 

an oppoſite extreme, and from 122 too 0 giddJs 
become irrecoverably moped. | 


PH1LOSOPHY is, therefore, tia toil which can 
never tire the engaged in it; —all its ways 
are ſtrewed with roſes, and the farther you go, 


the more enchanting objects 9 wen re you, 
and invite you on. , e 


Tad thi ie us gob ara fr ur 
: „„ ex 
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ſex to arrive at a great perfection in, none can 
preſume to deny ; becauſe many known examples, 
both in-ancient and modern times, prove the cer? 


. 0 
* - 3 


| 258014 
Wuo has not heard of the famed Hypatia, 
who read lectures of philofophy in the 'public | 
ſchools in Alexandria, and of whoſe: eloquence 

and wiſdom, St. Cyril, then biſhop of that place, 
ſtood fo much in awe, that finding it impoffible 
to bring her over to his opinion in matters of reli- 
gion, he never reſted till he had found means ta 
take away her life ! an action, for which he has 


ages. 

Many others acquired an equal ſhare of repu- 
tation with this fair Greek, but there is no need of 
ſearching antiquity for that which the preſent age 
gives an unqueſtionable proof of in the Ceran 
Lara, who has not only diſputed with, 
but alſo confuted the moſt learned doctors in 7raly, 
- _ points on which they happened to differ 
rom h Roo . 5 i | 3 


Som branches of the mathematics are alſo very 


His roxy muſt not be omitted, as it cannot 
Fail engaging the mind to attention, and afford- 
ing the r by example ; — the = 

4 | 


5 
4 . 
. * \ 


whom it is preſcribed . only mention theſe 
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and fall of monarchies; 3 — the fate of princes, the 
ſources from which their good, or ill-fortune-may 
be deduced ;, — the various events which the 
ſtruggles for liberty againſt arbitrary power have 
produced, and : the wonderful effects which the 


heroiſm of particular perfons has obtained, both 


4 curb oppreſſion in the e and ſedition in 
the ſubject, affords an ample field for contempla- 


tion, and at the ſame time too much pleaſure to 


leave room for any anke e of a low and tri- 
fling x ineo itt us vt 1 Hil 


Tas are what 1 Fr = the fab ona em⸗ 
ployments of à young. lady's. mind: —— Muſic, 
dancing, and the reading of poetry and novels 
may ſometimes come in by way of relaxation, but 


ought « not to be too. much mage. 1. 


Bur any ſtudy, _ ene ſhould be 
ſuited to the genius and, capacity, of the perſon to 


as worthy employments of the mind; there are 
others which perhaps may be equally fa, and are 
to be adhered to, or reſccted, according to the 
judgment of thoſe Who have the government of 
Wir 777) 


All. T inſiſt on, and all I — 2Þ, that Cleora, 
or any other well-wiſher to our, ſex, and through 
us to the happineſs of mankind in general, can 
deſire, is, that the talents with which we are born 
may not be ſtifled by a wrong education. 


I cannor, however, take leave of thi ſub- 
Ject without anſwering one objection which I have 
heard mace againſt learning in our ſex, which is, 
that the politer ſtudies take us off from thoſe. that 
are more neceſſary, though leſs ornamental. 1 


2 


„ 


6 
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I BELIEVE many well-meanirig people may be 
deceived into this opinion, which, notwithſtand- 
ing, is very unjuſt: — thoſe improvements which 
I have mentioned, ſublime as they are, will never 
be of prejudice to our attending to thoſe lower 


_ occupations of life, which are not to be diſpenſed. 


with except in thoſe of the great world. They 
will rather, by making a woman more ſenſible. 
than ſhe could otherwiſe be, of what is either her 
duty, or becoming in her to do, that ſhe will be 
doubly induſtrious and careful, not to give any 
cauſe for reproaches, either from her own con- 
ſcience, or the tongues of thoſe Who would ſuffer 
by her trangreſſion. | . 


In a word, it is entirely owing to a narrow educa- 
tion that we either give our huſbands room to find 
fault with our conduct, or that we have leiſure to 
pry too ſerutinouſly into theirs: happy would it 
be for both, were this almoſt ſole cauſe of all our 
errors once reformed ; and. I am not without ſome: 
glimmerings of hope that it will one day be ſo. 

Tux ladies themſclyes, methinks, begin to 
ſeem ſenſible of the injuſtice which has long been 
done them, and find a vacuumin their minds, Which, 
to fill up, they, of their own accord, invented the 
way of ſticking little pictures on · cabinets, ſcreens, 
dreſſing- tables, and other little pieces of chamber- 
furniture, and then yarniſhing them over ſo as to 


look like one piece of painting; and they now 


have got into the art of turning ivory into what- 
ever utenſils they fancy :— there is no doubt but 


a pair of globes will make a better figure in their 


anti- chambers than the vice and wheel; but great 
revolutions are not to be expected at once; and if 
they once take it in their heads to prefer works 
of ingenuity, though in eat trifling matters, 
| 5 d 
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to dreſs, gaming, and rambling abroad, they will 
it is to hoped, proceed to more noble ee 


Ir the married ladies of diſtintion begin the 
change, and bring learning into faſhion, the 
| Younger will never ceaſe ſolliciting their parents 
and guardians for the means of following it; and 
Every toilet in the kingdom be loaded with mate- 
rials for beautifying the mind more than the face 


TRR objection, therefore, that T have heard 
made by ſome men, that learning would make us 
too aſſuming; is weak and unjuſt in itſelf, becauſe 
there is nothing would ſo much cure us of thoſe 
vanities we are accuſed of, as knowledge. 


A BEAUTIFUL well-drefſed lady, who is ac- 
gquuainted with no other merit than appearance, 
never looks in her glaſs without thinking all the 
adoration can be paid to her, is too ſmall a tribute 
to her charms; and even thoſe of our ſex, who 
feem molt plain in the eyes of other people, never 
fail to ſee ſomething in themſelves worthy of at- 
tracting the moſt tender homage. 


Ir is meerly want of conſideration, and the 
living, as moſt of us do, in a blind ignorance of 
what we truly are; or what we ought reaſonably 
to expect from the world, that gives us that pride; 
for which thoſe, who to our faces treat us with 
the greateſt reſpect, laugh at, and deſpiſe us for 
behind our backs. | 


I has ever been agreed, by men of the beſt 
underſtanding, that the farther they go in the 
wonderful reſearches of nature, the more * 


n E. rr hs. 
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and humble they are : — they ſee the unfathom- 
able depth before them, and with it the inſuffici- 
ency of human penetration : — the little they are 
able to diſcoyer, convinces them that there are 
things ſtill out of their reach, and even beyond 

their comprehenſion; and while it raiſes their 
ideas of the Almighty Wiſdom, puts an entire check 
to all vain imaginations of their w n. : 


O vor, fay they, learning puts the ſexes too 
much on an equality, it would deſtroy that im- 
plicit obedience which it is neceſſary the women: 
ſhould pay to our commands; — if once they have 
the capactty of arguing with us, where would be 
our authority! | 7 


Now will-I appeal to any impartial reader, 
even among the men, if this very reaſon for keep- 
ing us in ſubjection does not betray an arrogance 
and pride in themſelves, yet leſs excuſable than 
that which they ſeem. fo fearful of our aſſuming, -- 


III I alſo undertake to prove, not only by 
my own obſervation, but by that of every perſon 

o has taken any pains to examine the world, 
that thoſe women have always been the moſt do- 
mineering, whoſe talents have received the leaſt 
improvement from education. 3 


Ir may happen, indeed, that ſome might grow 
overbearing on fuch advantages, for there are 
3 too turbulent for any bounds to reſtrain 3 
but J will at the fame time maintain, that they 
would have been ſtiff worſe if kept in ignorance 
that to be ſo was a fault: — nature will always 
be the ſame, and ſhe who is prone to pride and 
vanity will give Es of it, even though ſhe 
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3 perfection either ne ek om 
ok 23 a Pretence,,, _... ,-.- 


Bur, as of two. evils. the "ry ©. hos bs * | 
is it not better, therefore, for any man who has 
the 1 8 to have a termagant or imperious 
wiſe, that ple | ſpeak. of her behaviour 
15 ſhoul. 15 lay, „ Be is g woman. of an admirable 

under ſtanding and great learning, "ſhe only knows 
her wn merit too well ; than. to hear them ery, 
Whit a v in, idle, ignorant, prating creature fo 
759 I dare anſwer, there is not a hu in 
all Great Britain that would not be glad hear 
the fir/? rather than the la/? character e 0 
woman to whom he is united. f 


Tris, however, i is certain, ene 
make the bad no worſe, and would make 3 
much better chan they could be without it. 

11 Bin 

1, therefore, the parents of a young lady 
thruſt her out into the world unfiniſhed, as I may 
venture to call it, when no care is taken of her 
better part, it would not, methinks, be unbecom- 
ing in her huſband to ſupply that deficiency : — 
ſhe would receive TEES. from his mouth with | 
double pleaſure, and it muſt certainly be an infi- 
nite ſatisfaction to him to perceive the improve- 
ment his fair pupil daily made under his tuition: 
— nothing in my opinion could more endear them 
to each other, nor be a greater proof of their 
mutual affection. Milton moſt Ks be y expreſſes 
fuch a circumſtance in the eighth book of his 
Paradiſe Loft, where Raphael NN in converſa- 
tion with Adam on matters-then above the com- 
prehenſion of Eve, ſhe withdrew-that ſhe ol 
afterwards hear it from her baile. 
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——— By. his. count'nance-fern'd 114 101 06 
Ent'ring on ſtudious thoughts abſftruſe* wbichEve 
Perceiving, where fhe ſat retir d might,” 
With lowlineſs majeftic from her ſeat. 
Aud grace, that won who:ſaw to-wiſh her. flay,'s 
Roſe, and _ {oP cnn ber . * 


To viſit how: tes hav fhent bad and bom, 2 

Her nur ſery: they at ber coming ſprung, 

And teuch d by her fair tendance gladlier 

Yet went ſhe not, as not with ſuch diſciurſe © 6 

Deligbted, or not capable her car 

Of what tuas high. — Such pleaſure ſhe veer d, 

Adam relating, ſbe ſale auditræſs -- 

Her huſband the relatar ſhe prefer d 

Before the angel; and of him to at : 

8 oſe rather : he, ſhe 3 = 
rateful. digreſſions, and pute 

Wi 5 ee. 1 Bis liß 50 

Not words alone eas d her. O] when . now- 

Such pairs, in loue and mutual honour j ME wdl 

in, king of the delights chey found 


8 converſation ; N 


Ax p 
in each 


Fer, while I fit with hes I fm i is 22 


And ſweeter Fog iſcour ſe is to my ear 

Wan fruits of palm-tree ( pleaſanteſt: to —__ 

And hunger both, from labour ) at the hour. 

1 fort? repaſt : 1 ſatiate, and ſoon fill, 

ho" pleaſant ; but thy words, with grace 3 

Imbued, bring to their Rane no fatitty: e 
- Tl 

Wren there is that union af” hearts e 
as hands, which can alone anſwer the ends for 
whch marriage was firſt inſtituted, the huſband; 
in finding his precepts effectual and delightful muſt - 


feel no leſs rapture in himſelf, and increaſe of love 


for 


* 


| 
F 
1 


% 
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e Oe: 
parable poet, nowy quo cribes to the 
great father of ind when peaking of Eve 
he defines the paſſion he has for Hers An hen mo- 
tives of it in theſe terms: LEY 


| Neither her outfide form'd fo fair, m nor ought. 

2 rag common to all kinds, © 

higher 3 the genial bed by for, 
40 wi 2 dna ap I deem 
So much delights me, as thoſe grace ans, 
T hoſe thouſand decencies 427 daily —— 

From all ber words and actions, dt are love 
And ſweet compliance, which declare unfeign'd 
Union of mind, or in us both one Ly 4 | 
Harmony to bebold i in mae N 


MeTHINEs it wall be no difficulty for two 
people who love each other as they ou * * 
ſome ſuch there doubtleſs are, to practi 
little of the behaviour of our firſt parents in heir 

ſate of innocence : — it is true, they would ineur 

a good deal of ridicule from the more gay and 
noiſy world on firſt attempting ſuch a thing; but 
that would wear off in time by their perſeve- 
__ and the benefits accruing from it to all 
ing to them, as well as to themſelves, 

— become ſo demonſtrative, as might, per- 
bo. induce the moſt thoughtleſs to make mou of 
fuch a way of life. 


Bur all this, I doubt, will be looked upon as 
viſionary, and my readers will cry, that my buſi- 
neſs, as a Speator, is to report ſuch things as I 
ſee, and am convinced of the truth of, not preſent 
them with ideas of my own formation, and which, 
NE e 


practice : 


+ 
— 
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ties : to which I IA Habs to reply, that 
e lies in the will ; — much 
4 be 1 70. 2 8 — withous 


it, 


1 Do ME? indeed, Aatter mdf with mh living to 
ſee my counſel in this point make any great im- 
preſſion; the _ = d ao ally who 
may approve the mo what W 
aſhamed to confels *. of Mr 2 


i 1 en, 
uten eee grows, 5 95 
And lato and reafon bath v erthrotos. a 
Nornixo certainly can be more hg than 
that people, of even common underſtanding, can 
ſuffer themſelves to be ſwayed to actions and be- 
haviour repugnant to their own hearts, and often 
unſuitable-to their circumſtances, meerly becauſe 
ſome perſons of diſtinction have eftabliſhed it into 
a faſhion; yet that it is ſo, every one knows, and 
any one who ſhould undertake to put a ſtop to 
this almoſt univerſal propenſity, at leaſt in this 
nation, might, with equal ſucceſs, endeavour to 
turn the wind from = point of the ds | 
another with a ſingle breath. 155 


MowsTRovs ſtu 1A diſeaſes, alt 
imperfections of ody, which thoſe in high life 
would part with alf their grandeur to get rid a] 
are aped by the inferior world, and thought 
able and genteel : — all the vices and ill q — 
of the mind are alſo ſanctified by title and opu- 
lence: — whatever is a defect, either in nature or 
principle, preſently converts itſelf into the reverſe, 
is copied after, and perhaps excelled by thoſe who 
care not what they are, ſo they are but like the 
gent. But of all the follies which this paſſion for 


imita- 
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pant e is none more to be com- 
Fe . Ty mankind, ea] 
that which we ed by married peo- 


ple; who, though — 111 — a ſufficient ſhare 
of tenderneſs for each other, to anſwer all the ends 
of that ſacred inſtitution, and can neither of them 
find any company abroad, whoſe converſation to 
them comes in . with that they leave 
at home, yet are hardly ever ſeen together in pub- 
lic places: when one goes out of; town, the other 
s behind ; ſo that NN ſeem rather like buc- 
"Rely. of a well, that are always in a retrograde 
motion, than perſons who are by love and la in- 
ſeparably united: —and all this violence they offer 
to themſelves meerly to avoid being called unpo- 
lite. We are oſten told, that the calamities under 
Winch — nation at preſent, groans, are owing to 
eneral corruption and depravity among us; 

and Fo 8 Mm perſon. of underſtanding will pre- 

2 9 to notorious and ſo melancholly a 
truth; yet wl all exhortations, all remonſtrances, 
all precepts be in van to accompliſh a reformation, 
without ſome very, great pe lead the way, 


and once more bring virtue and good manners inte 
vogue. '1 0 ien 1 1011 Baier 30 


7 


Ir is not from below we are to 0 any 
illuminous emanations, , nor would they have the 
neceſſary influence; but when darted upon us 
from above, all ſee their light and partake of the 
bl they beſtow. Virtue, though adorned 

with | the graces, in mean perſons is no more 
than a dark anthorn giving light only to him that 
carries it; but thoſe Nl bak lit aloft wear a ſun upon 


EN their breaſts, which, all 0 e and 0 


W to follow. 898 71 


g oo — 1 


End of FY Tein Ne. 5 5Fi 
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Narren eee l AL * 313.45 4s 
: 5 K . jm 


12 n 70 Wy 
N 8595 the | pub bitte dt a our two» 
Ik letters are come to hand; both which. 
appear to us, and 1 believe will do ſo. 
to every reader, to have a viſible ten- 


— g the ER gone hogs point, and ſcam. as. 


if 15 authors ha Rn with each 9 | 
and only took. W * 5, "mect at. the ſam 
ſage at laſt. IKE 11 — TS * 23 Ira ” 


Bz that as it may, tho” the ſubje®t been of. 
late very much e eſpecially by thoſe who. . 
would k be thought extremely wiſe, why: not be. 
afraid of being ranked among che ſet pf Weak and. 
old-faſhjoned mortals, who, f fill g give credit to w 

was neyer queſtioned by our fore-fathers, and rea- 
dily inſert, not only what theſe correſpondents: have 
favoured us With, but alſo whatever may hereafter. 
be cammunigated to us with the ſame view. 


4 
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i r 101 Hor W pra bits 
] fo Moi with. * uncommon ſatisfaction, 

your agreeable eſſay of the firſt of this month, 

* wherein you ſo. juſtly — bete geh, exhort your 

* ſex to thoſe avocations which can alone render 

c them what they wiſh to be, our equals, 25 _ 
* we heartily wiſh them: CIP 3 

* I do aflure you, that tho 

© thoſe lordly or tenacious — — ono 

* them any privileges they; are capable of making 
N uſe of, and nn that 


H circumſcribed ; —and how it would 


© difincumbercd from matter. —I dare believe vou 
Shave 


© we may have of our own, and affords a good 


* 


it is a d uty incumbent on every parent, 


5 


n 
der En posts 3 find in the female he da 


1 the Bud of philal 
erg rb i 5 
* which I find ſprinkled thro! your 3 
* vince me you are not wholly ignorant yourſelf 
7 . Ar 1] 

mean that moſt 


When I fay philoſo 
© branch whith op Pen the knowled 


; fon 4 
4 ſelf; z—the true nature of the nobler 


E: being, the foul ; — its manner of acting 
© the organs of the body ; — wherefore ho mac 


intenſel on all theſe thi 3 and 
4 ne e, Weg dan be expel by it s 
; IIs to arrive at certainty. where the A- 

ty himſelf has placed a bar to human pene- 
© tle] yet to hear a variety of opinions in what 
9 fo nearly concerns us, enlarges whatever ideas 


+ deal of pleaſure to a cantemplative mind, 


'© THAT we have ſouls very different from 

© what are to be found in any other ſpecies of 
6 ereated beings we have an acquaintance with, 
© neither Lucretius nor any of his followers ever 
but then bring inſlinct 
„ fo near to reaſon' in the hu- 
0 — that the preference given to the latter is 
very ſmall, if any : — they tell us, every animal 

q — — ſhare'of to enable it to 
© provide for its own which is more 
. ö —— 
0 A 
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« fince, liable de de ſubjeted ov — 
of various kinds, it has not the power 


+ of preventing us — Rn 
© wiſer beaſts avoid. rim 


01 


How theſe 3 b 
« trance into our nature. what means they 
are to be reſtrained, and any farther 
© reward attends our practice of ſelf-denial, than 
what a regular, or what is commonly” called a 
© yirtuous life affords us in this world, I leave to 
© the divines; all I am for is the ſu- 
periority of human nature, that the ſ- 
1 — ork, | 
© our power of reflection, and that there is ſome- 
« what in the ſoul which proves it of divine ori- 
* ginal, and, in verity, an emanation from the 
Grell Soul of all; and if ſo; that it miſt in it- 
elf be invorraptible and immer i re 
„Ler dt Ust, hs Bein in bnd In” 
© degrading their on nature; by leveling it with 
that of the brutes, pretend the in of the one 
* equals the reaſom of the other; — that the intel- 
* lectual checks we feel on miſdoing is no 
more than the of 3 —that 
* conſcience'is'an airy empty name, and ſay with 
" "A Wow!» — ae 


in ag al d 921 
; * believe, becauſe we jo are + bred: e 

0 And thes the child impoſes dd. a 2 
« Lev them, I fay; purſe this arganient, 1 
* and ill-founded as it is ; 1 will nor go about to 
—— —————— —— —— 
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the point in queſtion, andiis, I think, more de- 
©; monltrative than even vention, re- 
„ flection, or any of thoſe powers, Which are ge- 

2 * nerally mentioned to diſtinguiſh the immortal. 


from the animal ſoul. 


-113 209 e219 412609 D ce een ras}; 
* Cx TakRE is a omething in us h ich — l 
<; nurſe nor prieſt could be able to; inſpire, us with; 
4 — a ſomething. which we have not at command, 
«.cther. to ſerve us when, moſt we ſtand. in need 
Jof it, or to, chide from us, Hough, we ſhould. 
never ſo much as attempt to do it 3.—it; flaſhes 
c upon us when we are not aware of it 3 it is 

With us, and, 18. be Bn in the lame; inſtant; like. 
© lighte 8 een 
We een 

l brig 8a; 
1 Part 88 Arn aged 
* which I never met any one yet chat had. denied 
he had experienced in a more or leſs degree. — 

At the time when. we are moſt retaxed from 
thought and buſy Seeg uber laughing wWith 
c our friends over a chearful bowl, a. ray of this 

divine attribute ſhall ſhoot upon us, and tell us 
8 that ſuch or ſuch a thing will happen; but then 
* it is fleeting, tranſient, and vaniſhes in the ſame 
inſtant that it came, and we know not that we 
ever had it till the event it had foreſhewn ar- 
* rives; then it returns to memory, vw 


6 reproach the little regard paid tot, we t. 


8 Ir uud het in vain to aſſert that all this is 
© no more, than the reſult of former. thoughts, 
& 2 when uncalled recoil upon us; becauſe 
© theſe flaſhes of fore- knowledge are frequ 

© affairs we never thought upon, or had pry ry 
65 cure dn. went time after when nie, 
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© As ſuch ſudden emanations An are pre- 

vented from being of any manner of ſervice 
to us in the conduct of our worldly affairs, by 
« their not obtaining a place in the retentive fſa- 
* culty, and it wo be the moſt daring impiety 
« to imagine, that the Great Author of nature 
does any thing in vain, ought we not to believe 
them ſent. tòõ convince us we have within us a 
« part of his own Divine Eſſence, to raiſe in us a 
high idea of the true dignity of our ſouls, to bleſs 
6 ;nceſlantly, and praiſe with humbleſt gratitude, 
the Beſtower of privileges ſo immenſe, and to 
© be careful: not to commit r action to render 
˖ us unworthy: of them: g's; pp 113171. ee. X 


© As: moths a le made uſe of 


in favour r of the ſoul, Inever 


found this had a place; I ſhould not expect it 
< would have much weight, if I were not convin- 
© ced Feen, will find the truth of it in his 
© own breaſt: for my part, I look on it as a 

proof beyond all ey and that it ſeems in- 
© tended for an univerſal one; becauſe it ſtands in 
need of no learning to fupport it, and may be 
received by bee ares fers paged. 
5 Wr 


, Ixc an age ſuch as this, e the best of an- 

0 * nihilation is the creed in vogue, all attempts to 
* prevent a doctrine ſo abſurd, and of fo manifeſt- 
ly wicked a tendency, from. taking too deep a 
root, ought to be encouraged; for ichen | 
© I flatter myſelf you will inſert this in the next 
© lucubrations yo u oblige us with; and if you are 
, CITY x your 0wn opinion of the mat- 

| * ter, 
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ter, I dare anſwgr. it will be perfectly agrerable 
© to the greateſt part of your e 
"Ny eee den | | 


Wah the amel ria. * 
| Mapany i 
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Pratomioes 
| P. 8. 8. „ As thoſe intellectual habe 
< mentioned are more freq uent with ſome 
© than others, bi — hin; how — might be 
imp 1 but that as you 
a and your fair aſſociates hall judge convenient. 


; Tris new, and I believe, indeed, beſore un- 
— — ——ů 
we fell i into a little reſverie and after 
a ſhort retruſpect into ourſelves, concurred in 
we had each of us felt that flaſh of pre- 
| ſcience which Platondes ſo em defcribes; 
we cannot therefore avoid giving it as our joint 
that it muſt proceed from ſomething more 
than chance; that ſuch a ray of knowledge, or of 
iriſpiration rather, ſhould all at once, and without 
any endeavour, or even deſire of it, ſtrike upon the 
. icing formed — 
carry about us, — 
N re Re 


var ſuch is the ſtupidity and blindueꝶ of the 
greateſt part of mankind, that we value ourſelves 
on trifles, and take a pleaſure in degrading the only 
thing worthy of regard, — the immortal foul!— 
EN alone grves us the title of lords of the 


— 
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creation, and a right to diſpole of ether; beings as 
we find necellary for our ſupport. or paſtime.” 
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thoſe who agree to any thing beyond what the 
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ſkin, fine hair, or teeth, wh. a thouſand . 
age infal- 


may deprive us of in a moment, and old 
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that which will laſt when time hall be ns more, 
rad. ae Meat: ], 
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trine of annihilation is but from the lip; — that 
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either to be wiſhed; or dreaded; in the 
there be any weak enough to adopt in rea- 
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3adulging-thewſelves in a continual ſeries of volup- 


tuouſneſs, aſſign no r employment for the mind 
than the ſtudy of = es I? — theſe are too 
impatient, or if you will, too indolent; to aim at 
any thing that is not in their immediato graſp; 
and they would not deny themſelves the leaſt en- 


joyment of the preſent now, even for the allurance 


* en paradile reruns lag 1 
Zo len 911. A 
\ Tazzz i is | certainly: a poſſibility. fas the foul to 
be ſo abſorbed in the gratification.of the e as 


to loſe fora time an in power af fer ad 


ane 36 it wear e re b 
Nav, I bare hav of people lo far gone in this 
wretched lethargy, as to rępine at nature for ma- 
king them of human kind, and giving the prefe- 
rence to the brute: creation, meerly becauſe! many 
of them are endued with higher and more poignant 
ſenſations. Theſe may indeed well put themſelves 
on a level with the beaſts they imitate ; and being 
s hogs ir debaucheries rendered incapable of any 
of ſpiritual felicities, take a pleaſure in be- 


lieving they ſhall rigs ADA can no 


more act as at preſent. 1 20 
| + oth 
I THINK - fore Soles of he 75 ſociety 
ſome time ago had the curioſity to try the experi- 
ment, whether, by transferring the blood of one 
animal into another, the nature of the creature 
would be tranſmigrated alſo: how far they were 
ſatisfied in this point, I either never heard or have 
forgot; but what occaſioned my niakingj mention 
of the whim. was, that reaching tſie ears of a ale 
ſurgeon, who had a great ainbition for being 
of, put it into his head to make the ſame 10 


teen a man and a ende pcjc2fo mu 


" pleaſed 
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Y pleaſed him, that he talked of nothing elſe in all 
companies where he was admitted; and either be- 
) ing of that opinion, or -pretending to be ſo, that 
t the human and animal ſoul were of the ſame na- 
; 
; 


|: | 


ture, and lodged in the blood, became very enter- 
taining among the looſer part of his acquaintance, 
by deſcribing-to them how his cat--man would ſit 
purring in the chimney-corner, how he would fly i 
at a mouſe, play with it, and then growl over it 


a while devouring it: — nay, to ſuch a height did 
; his arrogant prophaneneſs carry him, that happen+ 
| ing one day to be in company, among whom was 


a clergyman, and talking in this manner, he di- 

rected his diſcourſe r e to him, and cloſed 
; his boaſtings with a — hat will become of your 
trade now, doftor © — When once I have made my 
experiment, where will be the immortal foul ? — 
Igad, you muſt leave off preaching ! — and ſfuch- 
like impious and impudent ſneers: to all which; . 
as I was informed, the good gentleman returned 
only a ſmile of pity and contempt. | „ 


H 
1 
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TH1s vain-glorious young fellow was however 
ſo much in earneſt, that he was indefatigable in 
making intereſt for a condemned criminal, in or- 
der to carry his ſcheme into execution; but whes 
ther his requeſt was thought improper to be gran: 
ted, or that the fellows themſelves choſe rather ti 
ſuffer death at Tyburn, than to forego their human 
nature, I am not poſitive ; but this I know, that 
leveral ſeſſions paſſed over, without his being able 
to procure a perſon on whom he might make his 
experiment. 4 „ uc nice 
8 ö f ie 
Tan delays he met with not agreeing wich che 
mpetuoſity of his temper, and his thirſt of fame 
being far from abated, he bethought himſelf of ano- 
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ther way to obtain it; inſtead of converting a man 
into a cat, he undertook to change a women into 
2 rabbit — the whole town knows how this arti. 
fice was carried on, and the pains her late maj 

took to detect the impolition, for which the t 

merited the thanks and praiſes, not only of her 
own ſex, but of all mankind in general, who are, 
or ought to be equally intereſted in ſupporting the 
dignity of human nature. — Would all the great 
exert themſelves in the like manner, for the de- 
tection of frauds and impoſitions in every ſhape, 
and pluck the vizard from the face of vice, cor- 
ruption and exaction would ſoon be baniſhed from 
the nation, and even theſe who neither feared nor 
hoped a future world, become honeſt, when they 
found it was for their mtereft in this to be ſo. 


Bur to return to thoſe who 
have ſuffered the animal ſoul to get the better of 
the rational: thoſe, I ſay, who allow no hea- 
ven, but what the gratification of their inordinate 
appetites affords ; — thoſe who not only believe 
themſelves, but take che liberty of aſſerting before 
ethers, that their paſſions were given them to in- 
and that man has right to act whatever he 
has a will to do; yet it is my firm opinion, and 1 
Matter myſelf not ill- grounded, that Even among 
thoſe, at leaſt the greateſt part of them, the im- 
mortal mind will ſometimes riſe and give a ſecret 
check to the ill they otherwiſe would be guilty of. 
— It s true, they endeavour to diſguiſe the ſacred 
impulſe eee of morality: but pray what is 
morality but virtue? and what can inſpire us with 
virtue, but that ray of divinity within us, call it 
by what name you will, which alone can teach us 
the difference — good and ill? the paſ- 


fons will never do it, and the ſenſes; their inſti- 
gators and excitors, cannot be expected to plead 


BOOK Th. SPEC TATO R. 2TH 
againſt themfelyes : — they have their -eravings, 
and fai not to torment the breaſt: when not in- 
dulged; ſo that even thoſe who would be blind to 
the "di of human nature, cannot avoid being 
ſenſible of it at ſometimes, tho at others, an ob- 
ſtinate a Bo may prevail, and give the lie 
to reaſon. 10 900 pn th 88 to 
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Tax ſoul, base aha 5 i the gene cf 
le, acts more vigoroully as the paſſions grow 
d the body is enferbled by 99 ae, era 
age, and at the pangs of death diſcloſes itſelf inthe 
moſt conſpicuous light: it then preſents us at 
one view with all the good and evil of our paſt 
lives, diſguiſes nothing ot what we have bet and 
8 imparts what we hall be. — Ibis indectl 
a point-which none of the living tan diſcuſs, 
but! have the authority of farerd d learned men, 
who, from the obſervations: they made of ' ſome 
they happened to have been preſent with in the 
moment of diffoketion,: thought they had reaſon to 
* believe, that ſtrange and amazing ſcenes were 
opened to the dying perſon's view, as Mr. Waller, 
- who W ert Was nn p 
he preſies!1ty.” . 05 LOST SEEM 4292991 1599 
18% TO I 1 
Luavidly the gn a ac they vie 
is faud upon the threſbolu or . 


ALL this I know will be laughed : at — our 
modern ſœpties ; they will ak, wid has re- 
turned from the other world to give us an ac- 
count? and what proof, beyond the ſuppoſitian of 
fome few 2 can be brought, _ _— 
fubliſts when Teparated from matter * 
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n 95 preſume not to queſtion in other 
things; and if they are not convinced by it in 
this, it would be the utmoſt vanity to imagine 
any thing the Female Pectator can e ſhould 
have greater weight. 


Nor only the divines and of all 
the beſt ing wiſeſt of the wy Shi others 
have vindicated the doctrine of the ſoul's immor- 
tality, and exiſting in ſome future ſtate, tho? they 
not as to what kind: — they differed accor- 
ding to the various principles they believed and 
taught; — ſome providing for the ſpirits of the 
deceaſed no more than two places, the one of hap- 
ineſs, the other of miſery ; while other ſets en- 
Erged their bounds to a multiplicity of worlds, 
each as they travelled through rendering them 
more pure, and bringing them nearer to perfection; 
but all unite in the main point, that from the na- 
ture of God, and the nature of our own ideas, this 
ſpot we now inhabit is but the firſt tage the ſou 
has to make in her etcrnal progreſs. 


Bur I ſhall now preſent. ay arid with the 
other letter I made Aren of, which, as it carries 


with it an air of veracity, may perhaps ſerve as a 


proof that death has no power over the ſoul, to 
thoſe who are not determined to ſhut their eyes 


* conv iction. 
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HE preſent age wantonly affecti ing to depre- 
ciate every thi relating to the intelletiual 

1 how ill an effect it may 

- © have upon the morals and manners of poſterity, 
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perſom to contribute all in his power towards era- 
© dicating thoſe abſurd notions, which, I am ſorry 
© to ſay, are induſtriouſly cultivated, and have 


taken but too deep a root among us. 


To deny the poſſibility of fpirits appeari 
err dae open dts earth, 1s dying 
in the face of all hiftory, both ſacred and pro- 
phane; yet how is ſuch an opinion now laughed 
out of doors! — Any one who attempts to vin- 
dicate it, is looked upon by all his acquaintance 
as a weak and ſuperſtitious bigot 1 — it is in vain 
© to quote either the Old or New Teftament, ways 
© are found out to evade the authority of the ſa- 
© cred text, and ſome there are preſumptuous 
© enough to avow their diſbelief of every thing 

contained in thoſe inſpired writings. 


© I AM very ready to acknowledge there are 
* many ridiculous reports of apparitions ; but what - 
© of that? muſt we diſcredit all hiſtory becauſe 
© ſome romances have borne that title? muſt we 
* throw aſide all accounts of voyages and travels 
© becauſe of thoſe preſented to us by Sir Jobn 
© Mandevil? — That were to baniſh the moſt 
* uſeful parts of learning out of the world; and I 
* may with the fame juſtice infer, that to deny 
* there ever were, or are any appearance of de- 
* ceaſed, perſons, meerly becauſe ſome idle ſtories 
* without foundation have been raiſed concerning 
them, is going a great way towards renouncing 
© a belief of the immortality of the ſoul ; the grea- 
« teſt and ſevereſt blow that can be given to all 
virtue and religion in general. FT Te.” 
IAM apt to believe, madam, from your man- 
ner of writing, that you are not of the number 
of thoſe modern infidels; nor are ſo tenacious 
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< Tn this confidence I will venture to give you 
© a little narrative of a ſupernatural appearance, 
the truth of which Jam perfectly convinced of, 
as well as are ſeveral other e of undoubted 
© credit now living. + a5 1730 


« You have, without all queſtion, heard of the 
© celebrated . dutcheſs of Mazarine, miſtreſs to 
King Charles II, the lady of whom Mr. Haller, 
in his deſeription of the fair nn of that 
© monarch, thus ſpeaks: | 


« When thro' the world fair Mazarine bad run, | 
* Bright as her fellow-traveller the fun, 

© Hither at lejt the Roman eagle fis, 
* As the gf triumph of ber a iR Offer a 5 


« Nom i is it likely y ou ſhould have been. UAC 
« quainted with the — if not the perſon of 
< madam de Beauclair, who was no leſs admired 
< and loved by his royal brother and ſucceſſor 
ne but it is poſſible you may never have 
told that there was a friendſhip between 
© theſe. two ladies, ſuch as is rarely to be found 
© between perſons of the fame ſex, eſpecially pl 
<« thoſe bred up in courts: — the parity. of 
« circumſtances certainly contributed. a good Jeal 
toward it; they had both loſt their royal lovers, 
* the one by death, the other by abdication z — 
. * both were women of excellent underſtanding x 
— both had enj my all that the world could 
„ the honour of being ac⸗ 
«dep with them, were arrived at date 
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« AFTER the burning of J/hitehall, they were 
« allotted very handſome apartments in the ſtable- 


yard, St. James s, but the face of public affairs 


ing then wholly changed, and a new fet of 
© courtiers, as as rules of behaviour, came 
into vogue, they converted almoſt only with each 
other. DTS 22" of th, 8 


© ABOUT this time it was, that reaſon firſt be- 
gan to oppoſe itſelf to faith, or at leaſt to be ſet 
« up againſt it, by ſome who had an ambition to 
be thought more penetrating than their neigh- 
© bours: — the doctrine ſoon ſpread, and was too 
much talked on, not to be frequently a ſubject 
© of converſation for theſe two ladies; and tho' I 
cannot ſay that either of them were thoroughly 
© convinced by it, yet the ſpecious arguments made 
© uſe of by perſons of high reputation for their 
© learning, had ſuch an effect on both, as to raiſe 
great doubts in them concerning the immateri- 
H ality of the foul, and the certainty of its exiſ- 
© tence after death. In one of the ferious conſul- 
* tations they had together on this head, it Was 
© agreed between them, that on whichever of 
them the lot ſhould fall to be: firſt-called; from 


this world, ſhe ſhould return, if there was & 


* poſhbility of doing ſo, and give the other an ac- 
count in what manner ſhe was diſpoſed of. — 
This promiſe it ſeems was often repeated, and 
* the dutcheſs happening to fall ſick, and her life 
« deſpaired of by all about her, madam de Beau- 
* clair reminded her of what ſhe expected from 
* her; to which her grace replied, ſhe might de- 


| * pend upon her performance, 'T heſe words paſ- 


* ſed between them not above an hour before the 
diſſolutiom of that great lady, and were ſpoke be- 


fore ſeveral perſons who were in the room, but 
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Nat that time they were far from comprehending 


the meaning of what they heard. 


© SOME years after the dutcheſs's deceaſe, hap- 
< pening, in a viſit I made to madam Beauclair, 
Sto fall on the topic of futurity, ſhe expreſſed her 
« diſbelief of it with a great deal of warmth; 


which a little ſurprizing me, as being of a quite 


< contrary way of thinking myſelf, and had always 
© by the religion ſhe profeſſed, ſuppoſed her highly 
« ſo, I took the liberty of offering ſome arguments, 


© which I imagined would have been convincing, 


< to prove the reaſonableneſs of depending on a 
© life to come: to which ſhe anſwered, that not 
< all that the whole world could ſay, ſhould ever 
perſwade her to that opinion; and then related 
to me the compact made between her and her 
© dear departed friend the duteheſs of Mazarine. 


© IT was in vain J urged the ſtrong probability 
© there was, that ſouls in another world might not 
© be permitted to perform the engagements they 
© had entered into in this, eſpecially when | 
« were of a nature repugnant to the Divine Will, 
g which, ſaid I, has manifeſtly placed a flaming 


. © ford between human knowledge and the proſpect 


© of | that glorious Eden, we hope, by faith, to be 
© the inheritors * hereafter + — therefore, added I, 
« her grace of Mazarine may be in poſſeſſion of all 
© thoſe immenſe felicities which are promiſed to the 
© virtuous, and even new interceeding that the dear 
partner of her heart may ſhare the ſame, 

denied the privilege of imparting to you what ſhe 
is, or that ſhe exiſts at all. 3 "4. 


- © NoTHING I could ſay made the leaft impreſ- 


- © fion; and I found, to my very great concern, 


that ſhe was become 6s ack 1s 
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© the new doctrine of non-exiſtence after death, 


© as any of thoſe who at firſt propoſed it; on 
* which, from that time forward, I avoided all 
< diſcourſe with her on that head. es. 


Ir was not however 7 months after'we had 
« this converſation, that I happened to be at the 
© houſe of a perſon of condition, whom, fince the 
death of the dutcheſs of Mazarine, madam de 
© Beauclair had the greateſt intimacy with of any 
of her acquaintance.: — we were juſt ſat down 
© to cards about nine o'clock in the evening, as 
© near as I can remember, when a ſervant came 
© haſtily into the room, and acquainted the lady I 
© was with, that madam de Beauclair had Tent to 


_ © jntreat ſhe would come that moment to her, 


adding, that if ſhe deſired ever to ſee her more 
in this world, ſhe muſt not delay her viſit. _ 


© SO odd a meſſage might very well ſurprize 
© the perſon to whom it was delivered; and not 
* knowing what to think of it, ſhe aſked who 
* brought it, and being told it was madam de 
© Beauclair's groom of the, chambers, ordered he 
© ſhould come in, and demanded of him if his lady 
were well, or if he knew of any thing extraor- 
* dinary that had happened to her, which ſhould 
* occaſion this haſty ſummons. To which he an- 
© fwered, that he was intirely incapable of telling 
* her the meaning, only as to his lady's health, 
he neither faw nor heard her complain of any 


VE LL then, faid the lady, a little out of 
humour, I deſire you will make my . gs 
© have really a great cold, and am fearful the night- 


o 


air may increaſe it, but tumorrow I will net fail 


te. wait on her very early in the morning 


K 5 


: 
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© THE man being gone, we were beginning to 
form ſeveral conjectures on this meſſage of ma- 
dam de Beauclair, but before we had time to 
agree on what might be the moſt feaſible occa- 
* {icn, he returned again, and with him Mrs. 
* /arg, her woman, both ſeeming very muh 
* confuſed and out of breath. oy 
O madann, cried ſhe, my lady expreſſes an infi- 
© nite concern that you * e thi eu Ne 
8 ſhe ſays will be her laſt 3.— be ſayt, at ſhe is 
convinced of not being in à condition to receive 
our viſit tomarrow ; but as a token of her frieud- 
4. 1 7 begueaths you this little caſtet, containing 
her watch, necklace, and ſame other jewels, which 
* /he deſires. you will wear in remembrance of her. 


Tusk words were accompanied with the 
© delivery of the legacy ſhe mentioned, and that, 
© as well as Mrs. ard's words, threw us both 
into a conſternation we were not able to ex- 
b = ; = the lady would fain have entered into 
« ſome diſcourſe with Mrs. ard, concerning the 
affair, but ſhe evaded it by ſaying, ſhe had left 
only an under-maid with madam de Beauclair, 
6 an; muſt return immediately; on which the 
* lady cried all at once, I will go with you, there 
© muſt be pr very uncommon certainly in 
* this] I offered to attend her, being, as I well 
© might, deſirous of getting ſome light into what 
vat preſent appeared ſo myſterious. 


«. In fine, we went that inſtant, but as no men- 
tion was made of me, nor madam de Beduclarr 
© might not probably be informed I was with, 
© the lady when her ſervant came, good-manners 
and decency, obliged me to wait in a lower apart- 
© ment, unleſs the gave leave for my —_ 5 


| of: ih. an Rad 4 


nes oa ſly 
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© SYE was, however, no ſooner informed I was 
there, than ſhe deſired I ſhould come up: — I 
did ſo, and found her ſitting: in an eaſy chair 
© near her bed-ſide, and in my eyes, as well as all 
'< thoſe preſent, ſeemed in as perfect health as ever 
6 ſhe had been. * | | 457 | ; 


Os cur enquiringi ſhe felt ay inward dif 
order within Herſelf, which ſhould give room 
for the. melancholly apprehenſions her meſlage 
© teſtified,. ſhe replied in the negative; yet, faid 


« ſhe, with a little hgh, you will ſoon, very ſoon, 


© behold me -paſs from this world into that eternity 
© which I ante doubted, but am ped ers . AS 
© ſhe ſpoke theſe laſt words ſhe looked full in my 
face, as it were to remind me of the converſa- 
tion we frequently had held together on that 
ſubject. e eee 


J TOLD her I was heartily glad to find fo 
great a change in her ladyſhip's ſentiments, but 
* that I hoped ſhe had no reaſon to imagine the- 
© conviction would be fatal; which ſhe only an- 
© ſwered with a gloomy: fmile, and a clergyman 
of her own perſwaſion, whom ſhe had ſent far, 
that moment coming in, we all quitted the room, 
* to leave him at liberty to exerciſe his function. 


Ir exceeded not half an hour before we were 
called in again, and ſhe appeared, aſter having 
diſburthened her confcience, to be more chear- 
ful than before; her eyes, which were as pier- 
* cing as poſſible, ſparkled with an uncommon vi- 
© vacity, and ſhe told us the ſhould die with the 
© more ſatisfattion, as ſhe enjoyed in her laſt mo- 
ments the prefence of two perſons the moſt agree- 
* able to her in this whos in the next would 

* © be 


: 
. 


i be ſure of enjoying the ſociety of one, Who in 
* life had been the deareſt to her. 


We were both beginning to diſſwade her from 
< giving way to thoughts which there ſermed not 
the leaſt probability of being verified; when ſhe 
put a ſtop to what we were about to urge, by 
© ſaying, Talk no more of that, — my time is ſhort, 
© and I would not have the ſmall ſpace allowed me 
© ta be with you 1 7 in vain deluſion: not, 
* continued ſhe, I have ſeen my dean dutcheſs of, 
< Mazarine; — I perceived not how ſhe entered, 
but turning my eyes towards youder corner bf the 
room, 1 ſaw her fland in the ſame form and ha- 
« bit ſhe was accuſtomed to appear when living ;— 
< fain world: T have ſpoke, but had not the power o 
* utterance 5— fhe took a little circuit round the 
chamber, ſeeming rather to ſwim than walk 5 — 
then flopped by the fide of that Indian cheft, and 
< looking on me with her uſual ſweetneſs, Beauclair, 
© ſaid ſhe, between the hours of twelve and one this 
© night you will be with me: — the ſurprixe I was 
* in at firſt being à little abated, I began to aſt 
6. fame qugftions concerning that future world I was 
35 ſoon to 27 but on * apening f n lips for 
© that purpoſe, ſhe vaniſbed from m | U « 
© wet Fancy $5: PI Ti | 
Tux clock was now very near ine | 
twelve, and, as ſhe diſcovered not the" leaſt 
* ſymptoms of any, ailment, we again aimed to 
©, remove all apprehenſions of a diſſolution; but 
©. we had ſcarce begun to ſpeak, when on a ſudden 
< her countenance changed, and ſhe cried out, O, 
J am ſict at heart! — Mrs. Ward, who all this 
<. while had ſtood leaning on her chair, applied 
< ſome-drops,, but to no effect; ſhe grew. Mill 
#5 : | © worke,, 


A 


K 
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« worſe, and in about half an hour expired, it be- 


ing exactly the time the apparition had foretold. 
8 : ; 85 1 . ** a " "4 | ; 
I HAvE been fo particular in relating all the 


« circumſtances of this affair, as well to prove I 
could not be deceived in it, as to ſhew that ma- 
dam de Beauclair was neither vapouriſh nor ſu- 
« perſtitious, as many believe all are who pretend 
© toſee uy ting ſupernatural : — I am, indeed, 
very ready to allow that the force of imagina- 


tion may impoſe upon the ſenſes,” and that it 


frequently has done ſo, and that the ftories told 
us in our infancy leave ideas behind them, which, 
in our riper years, are apt to make us fanciful ; 
but in the caſe I have mentioned there could be 
© nothing of all this; the lady you may perceive 
vas ſo far from any apprehenſions or prepoſſeſ- 
« ſions of that nature, that, on the contrary, ſhe 
looked upon them as ridiculous and abſurd; and 
could have been convinced by nothing but the 
© teſtimony of her own eyes aud ears. | 


Ir muft be confeſſed, ſuch- extraord inary; 
© means of warning us of our fate but rarely hap- 
© pen, nor can it be ſuppoſed departed ſpirits have 
© the power of viſiting us at pleaſure; for which 
© reaſon I look upon all ſuch agreements, as were 


made between theſe ladies, as highly preſump-- | 


© tuous, and when permitted to be f Iflled, we are 
not to imagine it done to gratify the vain curi- 
© ofity of thoſe who doubt. a future ſtate, but to. 
© ſtrengthen the faith of thoſe who believe in it. 


cI THINK, therefore, whoeyer is well aſſured: 
of the trutòf fuch an incident, ought to com- 
municate it to the public, eſpecially in theſe 


_ © times, when all the belief of another world, on 


< which of conſequence our good. behaviour in; 
. | N (this: 
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« this depends, ſtands in need of every help for 
maintaining any ground among us..— In this 
view alone I have troubled _ with fo long an 


« epiſtle ; leaving you at full liberty, either to in- 


« ſert the whole of what I have wrote, or to re- 


late the ſtory after your own more agreeable 
manner. a hed 
FF | 

MavDan,. 
| 3 Tour conſtant reader, | 
Linceln"s-inn ſquare, And very great admirer. 


Jan. 31. . 


Ou whole little ſociety were very ch 
touched on the reading of this account, eſpecially 
Mira, whoſe mother having been intimately ac- 
' quainted with madam de Beauclair, ſhe had heard 
h beak of that lady as of à woman of very great 
capacity, and wholly free from thoſe prejudices of 
education, by which narrow minds are liable to 
be impoſed upon. | 


For my, part, while I have the authority of 
| holy writ, the Judgment of the fathers, and the 
opinion of the beſt and wiſeſt of all nations and 
religions on my fide, I ſhall not be aſhamed to 
avow my belief that apparitions of departed ſouls 
are not meerly traditional, nor aſhamed of any 
' Imputation our modern philoſophers may throw 
upon me for it. 5 


Ir is certain, there have been ſo many trifling, 
and indeed ridiculous reports, concerning ſpirits 
and haunted houſes, that ſeveral well-meaning 
perſons, not able to credit all they hear, give eat 
to nothing of that nature; fo that did the whole 
proof of the immortality of the ſoul reſt in this 
article, the number of thoſe who place their ſum- 


mum 


n 
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mum bonum in this world would be greatly in- 


creaſed ; but for the comfort of us who have more 


exalted ideas of the infinite wifdom, juſtice, and 
mercy of our Creator, there are a thouſand other 
no leſs convincing teſtimonies, which, whoever 
wants in his own breaſt, may find fully expatiated 
upon in a multiplicity of learned treatiſes. '' 


Trey ſay, what we with we moft readily be- 
lieve ; and if fo, nothing, methinks, be more 
{trange than that man, ambitious ahd inquiſitive 
by nature, ſhould, with fo much eaſe, give up 
his hopes of eternity; and make all he has to 
value himſelf upon, as well as all the refearches of 
the ever-enquiring mind, depend on a little breath, 


which the fall of a tile from a houſe, or the moſt 


minute accident, may deprive him of in a moment, 
and which, without any aſſault from without, he 
is ſure will one day be taken from him. 


SURE, if that ſpark of the divine eſſence, with 
which all of human race are more or leſs illu- 
mined, could ſuffer annihilation, thoſe who deny 
themſelves poſſeſſed of it, and expect to periſh as. 
the brutes, deſerve to do ſo. an 


THe folly or madneſs of fuch notions would, 
however, like other kinds of idiotiſms, find pity 
from their fellow-creatures, were not thoſe poſ- 
felled of them wicked enough to endeavour to 
render the infection univerſal : — every one who. 
thinks this way is indefatigable in his labours to 
bring others into the ſame opinion with himſelf: 
—a mark of envy and malice little inferior to 
that diſpofition which. Miſton aſeribes. to the fallen 
angel; for what can be more calculated for the 
deſtruction of mankind, than to aboliſh that only 
principle which can preſerve any —_ among 

em — 


2Þ, De FE M A L E Book | T6 


1 —for let us boaſt as much as we will of 
Morality, honour, and good-nature, paſſion will 
ſometimes overleap thoſe bounds, even in the beſt 
of us, if not reſtrained by the conſideration of fu- 
turity. How juftly does Shake 2 * expreſs this 
ſentiment in his play of Hamlet] for if once we 
bring ourſelves to anſwer un the ah ane this im- 


F WP, C 
| I be, be f f. 


it would be eaſy for the horn will to hat 
down every thing before it, and tread. all human 
inſtitutions under foot: —all diſtinction between 
7 ight and wrong would ceaſe : — ſtrength to aver- 
power, and cunning to circumvent, would be the 
only virtues, and he who molt excelled in theſe be 
the 7 happy man; as Mr. Dryden ſays, _ 


The world is made for the bold impious man, 
_ Who flops at nothing, ſeizes all he can, 


Wu, indeed, would be ſcrupled that afford-- 


ed the proſpect either of profit or pleafure ! nay, 


would it be thought wiſdom to heſitate in the pur- 
ſuit ! — Life, we all know, is but of a ſhort dura- 


tion, and naturally attended with cares and diſ- 


eaſes ; who ald not then endeavour to ſweeten | 
it as much as poſſible, and partake all the enjoy- 


ments of the ſenſes, while we have power to doit, 
ſince in the grave none are to be found, and we 


expect nothing beyond N 1054 


Ss 


THvus would: every one geek Gly W his own 


contentment and the gratification of his paſſions, . 
without any regard to. what. others ifs; by 


them. : 


- + . 
1 - - 4 o ” 1 1 


On, 


| 
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On, but you will ſay, there are laws to 
_ Ne I few ong us, and ſevere penalties to 
vice in bounds: — to which it may be an- 
uh that if this doctrine of a non-entity after 
death ſhould become univerſal,” the corruption 'of 
it would, doubtleſs, be fo too, and he who'pro- 
nounced the ſentence, and he whofe buſineſs it 
was to execute it, would both equally be ſwayed ;_ 
ſo that the criminal would have little to fear: — 
where all are alike py. oh who will de , 
enough to throw the firſt ſtone} 


In a word, it is the thoughts of this tremen- 
dous, yet deſirable futurity, that keeps us all in 
awe : — Mr. Locke has proved to a demonſtration, 
that nothing is more inconſiſtent with itſelf than 
human nature: —no one is certain that he ſhall 
be of the fame opinion tomorrow that he is to- 
day; and thofe who depend for any grateful re- 
turns of love, friendſhip, good office, or the per- 
formance of any promiſe or vows, though made 


in the moſt ſolemn manner, on a perſon who ap · 
prehends no puniſhment hereafter, Iam afraid wall 


| find themſelves miſcrably deceived. 


I am convinced, that were there a ito! in 
the breaſt, through which might be diſcovered the 
ſecret receſſes of * heart, we ſhould find ſome 
black and corrupted ſeeds in all, which would Ve 
rify the poet: 8 words that 


All men would be wicked if they oft. 


Bor this is xprinciple the' Latitudinarians 565 
—_ deny; and, if you will believe them, honour 
is of itſelf ſufficient 2 hinder them from commit-- 


* any action to the prejudice of ſociety and the 
common 


— 


234 
7 m good, though never ſo pleaſing or inte- 
r ing to themſel des. (OR 


ves. 


_ PeoPLE, ſay they, who are governed by the 
ſtories told them by the prieſts, and ſquare their 
actions according to the written rules of religion, 
have mean and mercenary minds: — for their 
own parts, they are above the he pes of reward, or 
the fears of puniſhment, but will do all the good 
they can notwithſtanding, becauſe it is conſiſtent 
with the laws of nature. | 


| | 
I covrp wiſh they would perform what they 
ſa loudly boaſt of, and really do all the good they 
could even from this motive ; but I fancy, if we 
examine ever ſo {ligitly.into the behaviour of the 
| part of them, we ſhall find what they call 
oing of good, is only what promiſes ſomething, 
WIR at that time, they imagine a good to them- 


3 Bur, methinks, there is ſomewhat ſtrangely 


farcical in their talking after this. manner : — 

it not in the expectation of recompence, of ſome 
Kind or other, that all our undertakings are ſet on 
foot! What are all our emulations, our ſtrug- 


gles, our endeavours, but the aiming at ſome point, 


in the attainment of which. we place our happi- 
neſs ! — Are not the hopes of fame, pleaſure, or 


profit, the bribes which inſtigate us in every thing 


we do! — The beſt, as well as worſt, are wholly 
governed by this view : the nobleſt virtues and 
the fouleſt vices are alike excited by it, and though 
they take different paths to arrive at their deſires, 


ſelt-ſatisfaQtion is ſtill the center to which our foot- 


ſteps tend. 


How 
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How prepoſterous, therefore, how'abfurd is it, 
that people ſhall think no tots, no „ no 
ſubmiſſions, too much, in order to purchaſe ſueh 
z temporary and uncertain happineſs, as the joys 
of this ſhort life can give; yet cry it is beneath 
the greatneſs of their ſouls to do any thing in the 
hope of an everlaſting reward in the realms! of 
never-fading glory. 1 0 ld 


: 's 2 0 

As to that thing called honour, by which ſo 
many pretend tobe reſtrained from being guilty of 
any mean or baſe action, a perſon, the leaſt; con- 
verſant with the world, may be furniſhed with in- 
numerable inſtances to prove it is no more than 
ſound 3 — pompous, indeed, but fleeting; empty, 
and variable as, the air, when not accompanied. 
with religion: the conſideration how little it is to 
de relied upon, brings to my mind an event, 
which happened, ſome few years ſince, in a family 
I was perfectly acquainted with, and which at the 
ſame time made ſome noiſe in town, as the per- 
ſons concerned were of condition and figure. 


MARTIUS was a general in the army, and, 
like the patron of his arms, was no leſs amorous 
than valiant, and ſerved both the powers of love 
and war with equal ſucceſs: after a long courſe 
of triumpbs/-in-the field and ruelle, he was very 
near being foiled by a young lady, whoſe inno- 
cence was equal to her beauty, and who, onthe 
firſt diſcovery made of his inclinations, gave him 
a rebuff, ſuch as he had not been — — to 
be created M e eee e ene 


Ix vain he tempted her with all the arts which 
artful men practiſe on our too often unwary and 
believing ſex: — in vain he followed her with 
preſents, promiſes, ſighs, tears, made uſe of every 

argument 
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argument that love could dictate, or that wit 
could form: — her virtue, like a rock, was im- 


pregnable to all aſſaults from without, and as little 


_— of being betrayed by any: guilty tenderneſs 
within. ET $0652 CEP: 200. 21688 THY 10 


PRRSEcU TED, however, with his continual 


follicitations, in ſpite of all the methods ſhe could 
take to put a ſtop to them in a town where, be- 
ing obliged to be often at public places, ſhe was 
ſure of always meeting him, ſhe took a reſolu- 
tion to go into the country to a maiden aunt, 
who, having but a ſmall fortune, lived extremely 
retired; and rather choſe to banith herſelf from all 
the pleaſures of one of the moit agreeable cities in 


the world, than, by her preſence, ' give the leaſt 


* 


encouragement to a paſſion, which, as, Martius 
was a married man, ſhe could not even think on 
vrithout horror. 4 r: un „begann 


Bur let virtue be ever ſo induſtrious for its 
preſervation, vice will ſtil be more ſo for its de- 
ſtruction: — Martius found means, by bribing 
one of her father's ſervants,” to diſcover the place 
to which ſhe was retired, and borne on the wings 
of furious deſire, immediately purſued her thither; 
but not yet determined in his mind how be ſhould 


proceed, concealed his name and quality, and lay 
[ 25 at an inn near the houſe which '[/menia 


| (for ſo I ſhall call her) had made choice of for her 

Wulkz he remained thus perdu be was not 
idle in the proſecution of that deſign which had 
carried him ſo great a diſtance from all his other 


affairs in life : he made a ſtrict enquiry concern- 
ing the behaviour of Iſinenia, and hearing ſhewent 
but little abroad, except ta church, and ſometimes. 

Sing BBS, to 
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to take a little walk in the fields, al ways accom- 


panied by her aunt, who, they told him, was in 


narrow Circumſtances, and alſo extremely cove- 
tous; he perceived there would be difficulties in 
getting into her company, which could no way 
de ſurmounted without the aſſiſtance of that very 
perſon to whom ſhe had flown for protection. 


He therefore prevailed upon the woman of the 
inn to engage the aunt of 1/menia to come to her 
houſe, under -the pretence of having got a hurt in 
her leg, the old lady being,. as many of thoſe who 
live in the country are, a very great doctreſs. 


WHILE ſhe was there the general came into 
the room, as if by accident, and eaſily found means 
to ingratiate himſelf : — the landlady leaving them 
alone, as had been agreed between them, he let 
her know his name and quality, and then, having 
properly prepared her for the declaration, ac- 
quainted her with the paſſion he had for her lovely 
niece, expatiated on the length of time he had 
ſuffered by her cruelty, and cloſed his ſpeech with 
the offer of a bank note of five hundred ls - 
for her charitable aſſiſtance in the affair, and the 
promiſe of as much more if he ſucceeded. - | 


E Zoe 3; e «14 

Ir is not to be doubted but ſhe made ſome 
ſcruples at firſt 3 but his rhetoric, together with 
that of the few words which the bit of paper con- 
tained, ſoon, flenced all objections, and ſhe be- 
came entirely the creature of his will, and con- 

certed with him on the, moſt proper meaſures; to 
accompliſh it. BE een e 0 TH I f nt 
LiTTLE, did Iſmenta apprehend; the cruel 
ſtratagem that Var? enſnare her; innocence, 
when the next day this wicked aunt told nas 
| : c 
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that Me had hired à chaiſe and pair, and would 
take her out in the afternoon, and fhew her the 
country, _ as yet, ho ag 1 Kur yaw! Jin 


Tu. HE A :poung lady thought herſelf ob 
for this proof of her love and ce gr on 


accordingly dreſſed herlelf as hom as mae, 1 Was 
over in order to 80. | 


Tus hails: being dome, they went age 
into it, and the coachman had orders to take a 
pretty large circuit ; during this time {/minia was 
very agreeably entertained with the proſpect of 
ſeveral ne feats, which were ſcattered up and 
down, as well as with-the of thoſe who 
lived in them, related to her by her * % 
was now Wa oe Hoe humour. | 


Two or theee hows. were "hl ins! I this 
eng after which the aunt ſaid ſome re- 
freſhment would be neceſlary, and bad the coach 
man ſtop at ſome place of entertainment where 


rr th ins : 10 


Nee ein 1 
Tu feſtew, 5 was act inflrated what 
he was to do, drove to the gate of a houſe which 
Mood a little out of the road, where they alightce, 
and went into a room: — wine and cakes were 
called for, but how ſurprized and terrified was Ig 
menia, when the faw the man chat brought them 
in was followed by Martius, who accoſting them 
with a gay air, told them, that happening to be 
in that part of the country, and calling at this 
houſe to bait, he had ſeen them come out of the 
chaiſe, and was rejoiced to meet ſuch good com- 
my zen a Ong — 


Tar 


R 
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Tu fpirits of Iſmenia were in too great 'a 
hurry to — Ne make any anſwer to what 


he ſaid 3 — but her aunt, who pretended to haye 


been formerly well acquainted with the general, 


- talked to him with a great deal of familiarity, 


and ſeemed extremely pleafed with ſeeing him :— 
Iſmenia, however, grew more and more uneaſy, 
and would have given the world for a moment's 
opportunity to let her aunt know the deſigns he 
had upon her; not in the leaſt doubting but the 
old lady would then haſten away as foon as de- 
cency would permit. Is E 


ArrEx ſome time fortune favoured her wiſhes 
in this point, Martius went out of the room to 
give ſome orders in the houſe, and was no ſooner 


. out of hearing, than ſhe diſburthened all the fears 


her innocent breaſt was full of; on which' the 
treacherous wretch affected ſome furprize, but 
told her, that ſhe. would have her be perfectly 
eaſy, fince there could be nothing offered offen- 
five to her modeſty while ſhe was preſent, and it 
would not look well to leave a man of his qua- 
ly, and whom ſhe had known fo. long, in aa 


abrupt manner. 


IS ME VIA was a little fatisfied with the rea- 
fons ſhe gave her, and tire more fo as ſhe perceived 
the general behaved to her with no other than a 
diſtant civility, which ſhe imagined was entirely 
owing to the reſtraint he was under on her aunt's 


account; a handſome collation being ferved upy 
th: 


ſhe partook of it with little leſs chearfulneſs than 
ſhe would have done had this ſo much dreaded lover 
not been there. V 
Ir was now pretty late, yet the durſt not pre- 
ſume to ſet Inns to her aunt's diſcretion; and 
| finding 
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finding ſhe mentioned nothing of going, thought 
it would ill become her to E her of LES — 
It is certain they were all extremely gay, and 
Martius taking an opportunity of drawing them 
do a window to admire the beauty of the moon, 
which was then at her full height, and ſeemed 
to dance on a little river which ran oppoſite to 
the houſe, the perfidious aunt ſlipped out of the 
room, unperceived by 1/menia, who at that mo- 
ment was taken up with the ſoftneſs of the proſ- 
pect before her. | = 


Ir was not, however, long before ſhe miſſed 
her, and turned haſtily about ; — ſhe looked round 
the room, and. not ſeeing her, cried, in ſome ſort 
of confuſion, Where is my aunt ? The general 
made only ſome flight anſwer, and was endea- 
vouring to engage her in diſcourſe 3 but her cen- 


"> 


ſternation increaſing, ſhe liſtened to nothing. he 


ſaid, but was going to ring the bell for the le 
of the Houſe OE. => in order to . 
where her aunt was Fart : — this he prevented 
her from doing, and plai 
whom ſhe depended was gone home, and. 
her under his protection that night. 


_ SCARCE could ſhe give credit to ſo ſhocking 
a truth, till fatally convinced, of it, by finding ſhe 
did not return, and the change of the general's 
behaviour : — he treated her, indeed, with no in- 
decent freedoms, but let her know ſhe was in his 
power, and that he had taken too much E 
B of this opportunity to let it 

IT is not in the power of words to expreſs the 
terror, the conſternation, the agonies of heart 
which the poor beguiled //menia now endured :— 


ſhe 


left 


+4 44% 
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nly told her, the lady on 
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ſhe wept, ſhe implored, - and ſometimes had cou- 
rage enough to menace this proſecutor of her in- 
— ; but he was as inflexible to all ſhe 2 
n the defence of her virtue, as the'had been 0 
the attack He vnde" upon i6 DAN AIAN Ys S's i 
9743 Ti $16: $922) TN 1 — 
Ar length whether it week Unt the had drank 
more freely than ſhe was accuſtomed, or runes 
her reaſon was ſo far loſt by the hurry her ſpirits 
had ſuſtained in this ſurprize; but all het r 
tion ſeemed to flag, and ſhe conſented to go thy 
bed, on his ſwearing to her, upon bis honouty 
he would offer nothing to the Proms 'of her 


gens Wren ry ie 1 e : TA FIR * 
virtue. 0 1 * 
1 E Ol en * . 10 


Ho w little he Led Nis at the ad a f 
thoughts, I dare ſay, will anticipate my relation; 
but the motive that induced me to preſent them 
with this ſtory was to'ſhew how little” honoier is 
to be depended upon when paſſion ' intervenes; 
and how much the general ſpoke the denſe of all 
his ſex, when Nane reproaching him =_ by 
breach of e te he replied laughing,” Oh 
dam, we throw hinowr ade when wt come 2 
a pair 'of ſheets; th slch aue ts 3d 1 416% 

N * 28 * «£100 2 

Ix fine, love, intereſt, ambition, or ny 4 . 
predominant paſſion, will render us forgetful of 
what is owing to honour or morality, were it not 
for ſomething more than barely knowing what we 
ought to do j; and we nn apt to ſay (with! 
Abdalla"in the play's /- 7 1:06 9} 30 erte 

A; 04 5143699. If Na 1 ach 34469 went 

If ulen u crown uni ii e are in platey 201% 
irtue intrudes with'her lem bol y face n n . 
Virtue's then mint, amd I not 2 _ in 


Ve en. ts #6991 
Vor, IL Let 
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| Let: her with anchorets, not with, lovers lie, 
Ae, and they herd better: companys. | 


\ S1NCE then the belief of a. future, fate is ſo 
neceſſary a guard on our behaviour in the preſent, 
we oug t, methinks, to look on all thoſe who at- 
tempt to. depreciate it, mine of Wy and 
Fe enemies of mankind. 


2 che other hand, all encouragement onght 
iven to whatever may contribute to — 

das our faith in this ſo material a 
that bad as ſuper/tition is repreſented, and wp is, 
it can neither lead us into ſo many errors in this 
world, nor ſo much endanger our eternal happi | 


i in the wert, as infidelity, 


8 Tuts! is an aſſertion which, La am very EY 
there are many people will deny; but then they 
uſt be of that fort who are either influenced by 

f. conceit, or do not well conſider the nature of 
the queſtion; ſince thoſe who acknowledge a 
muſt own, that to fear him in exceſs with 
the ſupenſtitious, is more pardonable than not to 
fear him at all, with thoſe who think the ſoul 
is mortal as the body. 


Ir is certain that the belief of ſuch ape 
| turdl;apparitions,. as Mr, 4. B. an acconut 
of, is ne way eſſential to our on a 
fe to come: we may be perfectly aſſured within 

elves of the latter, yet giye no credit to the 
fo er ; but this I will venture to affirm, that 
whoever: is convinced of the ſormer has it not in 
his power te make any. doubt: of. the latter. We 
may exilt'to all eternity, yet nat be to 
e the earth after our departure s 5 
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we cannot poſſibly return after 1 if our 1 
ceaſed entirely to exiſt. e ee. 


For this very "realon, therefore, if no other, 
we ought not to reject, as fabulous, every thing, 
that is told us concerning apparitions; and I am. 
amazed that they ſhould now fall into ſuch diſcre- 
dit with the world, after having; prevailed through 
ſo many ages without ever being called in queſtion. 
Truth is not leſs truth becauſe falſhood ſometimes. 
uſurps its ſacred name: — if, as my cotreſpon- 
dent obſerves, we are to believe only ſuch things 
as never have been mingled with lies, we muſt 
believe nothing; — there have been, and ſtill are, 
falſe hiſtories, — falſe religions, falſe miracles, 
- and falſe gods; but that is not a ſufficient ta- 
ſon for us to think all are ſo. 5 


Tat E author of refleftions. on Pans has, in- 
deed, taken a. great deal of pains to prove that 


nothing is to be depetided upon; and it muſt be 


confeſſed, that no wit or eloquence are wanting, 
in that little treatiſe to win upon the reader; but 
I am afraid they are the only merit of it, ſince we 
are all too'ape 46 doubs, and ſtand in need of no 
arguments, to flatter us into an opinion it is wiſ- 
dom in 1 us to do ſo; as 1 3 com · 


Ah mi hty day Ebert Sai Mam ad ef, 
Ah ! ani our = failings were belief ! 1 


I am 846 however,” from maintaining that we 


are to give ear, indiſcriminately, to every, ory ſtory 


we hear: —in ſuch things as relate 
affairs, our own reaſon, and the character of the 
any is to be conſulted 3 but in fuch as are 


tual, 8 W 
1 2 hend, 


1 ] 


hend, e are to believe there may be à poſſibility 
of what has even never been reduced to fact. 


- Hap there never; in offeft, been any fich 
thing as a ſpirit aſſuming either the ſhape it Wore 
in fleſh, or that of any other, to render itſelf vi- 
{ible to mortal eyes, we ſhould not, methinks, in- 
fer from thence that there ate no ſpirits, or that 
cannot, if he pleaſes, commiſ- 


* 


the Supreme Being if 
fon, or permit them to appear, 


Tx now very well, that in former times man- 
kind has been very much impoſed upon by evil- 
minded people, who, for various purpoſes, have 
forged long narratives of ſtrange and wonderful 
apparitions : — ſome even in our days have been 
deceived this way, and the too great credulity of 
the few to improbabilities, made the many aſhamed 
of giving their aſſent even to what was other- 
wiſe ;— houſes have been reported to be haunted, 
out of malice to thoſe who owned them :—ſuper- 
natural warnings from the other world have been 

retended, out of por by thoſe who would 

thought more holy, and conſequently more fa- 
voured 15 heaven than their neighbours: — the 
moſt abſurd and wild ſtories have been told out of 
the meer vanity of exciting attention in the hear- 
ers; and frightful ghoſts and ſpectres have been 
ſaid to appear, in order to raiſe compaſſion to 
thoſe ſuppoſed to be perſecuted by them. 


Bur the number of thoſe who, to ſerve ſome 
private end, have racked their invention to impoſe 
on others is ſmall, when compared with thoſe who 
are themſelves impoſed upon by the force of theit 
own imaginations : — there are people of ſo timid 
a nature, that they take every ſhadow, which the 
moon makes by her ſhine on diftant a 
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ghoſt : —I know one, who in; other things wants 
not courage, yet happening to paſs, after ſunſet, 
through a eng ky rd in the country, was ſo 
terrißed with t of an old yew- tree that 
grew there, that the lg ell into a fit, which he might 
never have recovered from, had not ſome people 
who knew him chanced. to come the ſame way, 
and ſeeing him lie there, applied proper means 
to bring him to himſelf : — the firſt uſe he made 
of park was to tell them, he had ſeen the appa- 
rition of his elder brother, who had died about a 
year before; that he nodded, his head at him, and 
ſpread his arms as though he wanted to embrace 


him. On his pointing to the place where he fan= 


cied he ſaw the ghoſt, they preſently gueſſed the 
truth; but though. they endeavoured to make him 
ſenſible of it, and alledged how great a probabi- 
lity there was that his eyes might be deceived by 
the form in which the tree was cut, yet either the 
difference of the attitude he now was in, or the 
beams of the moon laying leſs direct upon it than 
before, it not the ſame to him it had 
done, and he B upon fox a 
great while to boweys ot * not in N 
ſeen a 1 | | 


Ir is certain that the reflefion which the moon 
makes, or even a | twylight, without the aſſiſtance 
of that planet on objects, at ſome times gives them 
an appearance. very. different to what they have in 
reality, and a perſon of the beſt ſenſe and reſolu- 
tion may at firſt ſight be a little ſtartled; but in 
uch a caſe, . think, one ſhould call reaſon to 
one's aid, and conſider how many accidents may 
poſſibly occaſion ſuch a deception of the viſual 
ray, before one conclude _ ade | is a wine from 
the other world. Vr ' 
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Bur what is furprizing, yet at the fame 
time cianvinclin Wr be 1 ac 
— —— with intellectual beings than ſhe in- 

rms the body, is, that there are perſons Who do 
not believe, and conſeqdently- do not fear fpirits, 
-who have, on ſome occaſions,” been alarmed; and 
before they were aware of it, caught, as it were, 
with a kind of terror at images of their own for- 
mation, which yet it would be impoſſible they 
could fall into, did not a ſupernatural intelligence 
within, even in ſpite of themſelves, remonſtrate 
that ſuch things might do. 


A Soo pleafant inſtance of this nature -hap- 
pened between ſeven and eight years ago, When 
the royal vault in king Henry's chapel-was opened 
for the interment of her late majeſty. tere! 


"Every one knows that on thofe occaſions 
Oe IN is a place of great reſort; ſome 
flocking thither out of curiolity, othersto'indulpe 
their more ſolemn meditations: by the former of 
theſe motives it was, that five or fix gentlemen, 
who had dined together at a taverh, were drawn 
to viſit that famous repoſitory of the titled dead: 
as they looked down the ſteep deſcent, by which 
ſo many monarchs had been carried to their laſt 
reſting place on earth, one cried, It is belli dark, 
— another ftopped bis noſtrils, and exclaimed 
againſt the noi ſome vapour that aſcended from it. 
— All had their different ſayings, but as it is na- 
tural for ſuch ſpectacles to excite ſome moral re- 
flections, even in the moſt gay and giddy, they all 
returned with counteriances more ſerious than 
thoſe with which they had enterel. 
"$5237 * THEN DET 2010003 MIO e 

HavinG agreed, however, to paſs the evening 
together, they all went back to the ſame Oy 
OM where 
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where they had dined; and the converſation turn 
ing on a future ſtate, apparitions, and ſuch like 
topics, one among them, who was a perfect infi- 
del in theſe matters, eſpecially as to ſpirits becom- 
ing viſible, took upon him to rally the others, 


who ſeemed rather inelinable to — Way 
of thinking. 


As it is much Ster to deny than 15 nene 
eſpecially where thoſe who maintain the negative 
will not admit, as valid, any teſtimonies which 
can be brought in contradic᷑tion to their own Opt» 
nion, he ſingly held out againſt all they had to 
alledge; ar Wh, 40 end the conteſt, they pro- 
poſed him a wager of twenty guineas, that as 
great a hero as he pretended, or really 2 
himſelf, he had not courage enough to go 
at midnight, into the vault they Bad been ſeting 

that day: this he readily accepted, and was very 
merry on gotting/ſuch a ſum with ſomuch eaſe. 


Tun müney en both fides us Gepöſell iche 
hands of the- mum of the houſe ; and one of the 
vergers of the abbey us ſent for, whom they en- 
babe for a piece of gold, to attend the adventu- 

to the gate of the cathedral, then | 
ſhut Fin in and wait hs return 1 8 85 


Evawy Gring dei thus ſettled, the e 1s 
ſooner ſtruck twelve than they all fet out toge= 
ther; thoſe who had laid the wager being refolved 
not n mp0 impoſed wpon by "is camp pering with 
the ve along, another ſcru- 
ple aroſe ; . was, Te they ſaw him 
enter the church, how they ſhould be convinced 
he went as far as the vault ; j - but he inſtantly re- 
ee out a penknife he had in his 

inf 2 Pe T ftick into the 
L 4 earth, 
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* leave it there, and . you: do not find it 
74 750 441 rae of the vault, I will own the uager 
loft: Iheſe words left them nothing to ſuſpect, 
and 7 —.——— to wait at the door his comin 
out, beginning now to believe he eee n 1 
| zeſ, olution than he had pretended. 


Ir is poſſible the opinion they had was no more 
than Juſtice, but whatever ſtock of courage he had 
on his firſt entrance into that antique and reve- 
rend pile, he no ſooner found bimfelf ſhut into it 

e, than, as he afterwards confeſſed, he found 
EY "kind of W all over him, which, he was 
ſenſible, proceeded from n more chan the 
coldneſs of the night, | 


 Evexy ſtep he took was hook by the hol- 
low. ground, and though it was not altogether 
dark, the verger having left a lamp burning juſt 
before the door that led to the chapel, otherwiſe 
it woulll have been impoſſible for. him to have 


found the place, yet did the e 
ve, rather add to, than ene 
be of every thing around. 
ee 4 


Hr paſſed on, however, but pr 
had not ** ſhame of being laughed at; prevented, 
him, he would have forfeited more than twice 
the ſum he had ſtaked, to have been out again. 
At length, ſometimes groping his way, and ſome · 
times directed by the diſtant lamp, he reached the 
entrance of the vault; — his inward tremor in- 
creaſed, yet determined not to be overpowered by 
it, he delcended, and being come to the laſt ſtair, 
ſtooped forward, and, ſtuck his penknife with his 
whale force, into the earth; but as he was riſing, 
in order to turn back and quit that dreadful place, 
he felt En as he e thought, ſuddenly. __ . 


% * 
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hold of him, and pluck him forward ; the appre- 
benſions he before was in made an eaſy way for 
ſurprize and terror to ſeize all, his faculties; he 
loſt, in one inſtant, every thing that could ſup- 
port him and * fwoon, with his head in 
the vault, and part of his body on the ſtairs. _. 

' THISTLE enn 14 10 5-43 ; 
TIL after one; his friends waited. with ſome 

degree of patience, though they thought he ſtayed 
much longer in that habitation, of the dead, than 
they could, imagine a living, man would chuſe to 
do; but finding he came not then, began to fear 
ſome accident might have befallen him, as indeed 
there had, though they were far from ſuſpecting 
of what kind; but there being many WAGE: 
and intricate turnings among the tombs, it ſeem 
probable. he might have miſtook his way, and be 
unable to find it again through thoſe receſſes. 151 
1: 11m0b ac „bn off e ln as row ann 

THEy; debated among themſelves what they 
ſhould: do-jn- the affair; the verger they found, 
though aceuſtomed to the place, did not care to 
go alone; therefore they reſolved to accompany 
him, and accordingly, preceded by a torch which 
a footman belonging to one of the company had 
with him, went into the abbey, calling as they 
went, as loud as they could, thinking, that where- 
ever he might be wandered he could not but hear 
their voices. Ter 50 er id $5 Sane 574} ogls 


+, 7 37 e e 1205 
No anſwer, however, being returned, they 
moved on till they came to the ſtairs of the vault, 
where looking down they ſoon perceived in what 
poſture he lay, and the condition he was in; 
they immediately. ran down to him, rubbed. his 
temples, unbuttoned his cloaths, and did every 
thing they could think on to bring him to him 
elf, but all in vain; and they were obliged to 
hy GT | take 


2— 
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upon his face he recovered of himſe lf. 


take him up, and carry him between two till 
got out of the abbey, when the air coming 


ern two or thiee deep greens, Herve el 


me, — Lord have merey upon me, cried he, 


diately after he had left them, and how having 


words, and others of the like nature, often re- 

peated, very much ſurprized them; but, imagin- 

ng = was not yet come to his ſenſes, 
ey forbore ſaying any thing to him till they” had 

got him into the tavern, Where,  havi 
7 


m in a chair by the fire-ſide, they er 
him how he dia, and how he came 3 


fo much difordered; on which he acquainted 
them with the apprehenſions he was ſeized imme- 


ſtuck his penknife into the floor of the vault, 
according to his agreement, he was about to re- 
turn with all the haſte he could, when ſomethi 
1 him forward into the vault, but added, 

he had neither ſeen nor heard any thing but 


what his reaſon might eaſily account for, and 


[| 


— 


ſhould have come back with the ſame ſentiments 
he went, had not this unſeen hand convinced him 
of the injuſtice of his unbelieff. | 


"WHILE bes abng 83 of 
the company faw the fe ſticking throu 
the fore-lappet of his coat, on whieh pref: 
conjecturing the truth, and · finding how deeply 
affected his friend was by his miſtake, as indeed 


| were all the reſt, not doubting but his return had 


been impeded by .a ſupernatural hand, he plucked 
out the penknife before them all, and cried out, 
Here is the myſtery diſcovered ; — in the attitude 
of ſtooping to ftick this into the ground, is happened 
as you ſee, to paſs through the coat, and on your at- 


tempting to rife, the terror you were in * 
8 e 5 


or, 
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this little obſtruction into an ima 22 2 in poſſibility 
fi hag 2 25 and had an effett on your 
fa ts before reaſon time to operate... 2 1 
Tuts, with it is plain was the caſe, ſet e 854 
one, but the gentleman who had ſuffered ſo much 
by it, a laughing immoderately for a good while; 
but it was not caſy to draw a ſingle ſmile from 
him: — he ruminated on the affair, while = 
others were talking gaily on It, and well remem- 
bering the | AO inns he had been in, even while 
he p: the cathedral, cried out, Well, 
there ts 05 4 ſomething after death, or theſe 
ftrange impulſe s oh the mind could never be: — 
What is there in a church n more than in any other 
building ? — What in darkneſs more than lig 
which 3 in themſelves ſhould have the power to 25 
on ch as | have. now experienced —. Yes; con- 


he, I am convinced that ] have been tea 
ente ; and whether ſparits be, or be not 4 


mitted to beer, that they exiſt I ever foal Lata. 


Ix this opinion he has ever knee continued, 
nor is it in the power of any of thoſe who pretend 


to ridicule this change in 42 to e e 
to his former ſentiments. 


How now thatl this be accounted a, pct 
human reaſon inform us from what ſource ſich 
tranſitions ſhall p roceed ? — from treating with 
the utmoſt 8 every thing relating te the 
intellectual world, to become all at once one 4 
the moſt ſanguine believers in it, and to owe fuch 
a converſion to no conviction. of the ſenſes, notle- 
monſtration from without, muſt certainly ariſc 
only from ſome ſudden exertion of the ſoul, which 
for a moment triumphing over all impediments, 
compels us to ſee and to avow the truth — If 
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this poſition ſhould ſeem too abſtruſe to any, of my 

readers, I think I cannot take any way to render it 
more intelligible, than by illuſtrating i it with a famj- 
liar compariſon, which every one may experience: 
— If a torch, or any large lighted taper is brought 
2 fuddenly into a room, the beams that. iſſue from 
it will be diſtinguiſhed, let him ſhut his eyes never 
ſo cloſely > — even ſo do the emanations of the 
ſoul ſtrik ſometimes upon us, and dart king 
the thick obſcurity of fleſh. | 


arts is that preſcience, cha divine 6 No 
which Platonides mentions ; but tho' he co 
himſelf to thoſe fudden flaſhes, d but ſhew 
themſelves and are no more, yet they twin 


viſit us. to greater purpoſe, and [are Rang my 
aden on the mind. 


aW it is in e en our TRE 
Ace ſeconded by an ardent deſire to aſſiſt the 
ſoul in theſe operations, I will not pretend to de- 
termine; but am ſenſible this is what our correſ- 
pondent means by improving ſuch. intellectual war- 
ning as we may fometimes receive. | 


In my own judgment it ſeems utterly imprac- 
zelle becauſe the ſoul is of a nature ſo infinitely 
ſuperior to the body, that it can never be ſubjec- 
to its laws, or . by it, tho” in a thing 
which would redound wholly to the honour of it= 
felf. Mr. Dryden, in his excellent poem, called. 
2 La moſt juſtly expreſſes this ſentiment : . 


Din as Mie ee beams of moon and flars,. 
75 lonely, wearted, wand ring „ | 
b reaſon te the ol and as on ht 


vas rolling f res 5 ftinguiſh but 5 hy, 


Not 
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Not light us berg. reaſon's pon .. 
IVas lent, nat ta aſſure aur-deubtful way nk 
But guide us upward to a; better „ 

Ad as thoſe nightly tapers diſappear, .. 
When day's bright lord aſcends the hem! ſobre 

Ss pale grows reaſon at religion's ſight, 

So 4e, —— jt ſolves in Wee ral light. 


8 were the ſoul to communicate all; it 
knows to the body, what elſe ſhould we be but 
matter ſpiritualized | a thing inconſiſtent in itſelf 
with all ſublunary beings, and would neither be 
convenient, nor perhaps pleaſing to us; — even 
concerning thoſe -accidents which are to befal us 
here, of what ſervice would it be to foreknow 
what we are a to endure 2. 4 550 


Our immortal, and juſtly -celetirated- agli 
Pindar, has a thought ſo applicable to this ſub- 
ject, that I cannot forbear tranſcribing it, as no- 
thing I am able to ſay can come ſo mack . to it. 

In whatſoever charafter 
The book of fate is writ,, - 
"Tis well we underfland-nat it?: 
2 ſhould g o mad with too much hirhing theres 

Upon the brink of every ill we did foreſee, | 

Undecently and 7 fool /bly, | 

Me. ſhould ſtand ſbiu ring, and but ſlowly venture 

fatal flood g enter: 6 

Since willing or unwilling, we muſt do its. 

They feel leaſt cold and Po. wha Plunge at a. 

into it. FE | 


I cannoT here avoid bing na tho! ſoon 
what foreign to my purpoſe, if any thing can be 
called ſo, that tends. to reform. the follies of the 


age, of that ridiculous curioſity, ſo many, an 
. ; | N 


160 +< . 
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A my own. ſex, are poſſeſſed of, for the 
fore- edge of events; and the yet more ridi- 


culous faith they put in thoſe” who impudently - 
pretend to be acquainted with the decrees of fate, 


Nor only the dealers in aſtrology, who may be 
ſuppoſed to have taken fome little pains to attain 
the art of deceiving, but numbers of poor igno- 
rant creatures in this town, who cannot read a 
letter in a book, pretend to read, in the dregs left 
in the bottom of a coffee-cup, whatever ſhall be- 
fal the perſon that confults them. SY | 


+ OTHERs again, who affect to be more delicate 
and cleanly, have found a to make fortune 
dance in a circle of powder- blue and water; and 
ſome there are, who, on cutting a pack of cards, 
and afterwards ſpreading them. on a table, preſent 
you with love, marriage, law-ſuits, deaths, and 
Mat neee 8 * 


Ir would be endleſs to recapitulate the va- 
rious inventions which of late years have paſſed 
for divination, and the encouragement that has 


illiterate wretches, who indeed are no better than 
common cheats atid -vagabonds, ſhall have admit- 
tance to the cloſets of the great, nay be careſſed 
and entertained by them, and go away with re- 
pleniſhed pockets ; when one perhaps of their own 
blood, who happens to be unfortunate, ſhall either 
not be allowed acceſs, of ny with a 
*Tis not in my power to do any thing for you; = 
you ſpould have taken more care in 2 and mt 

ave 
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eee * ; <bean 
rebuffs. LEV: ut | 


r 

WovLD a woman of condition but refle& how 
ridiculous a figure ſhe makes, while condeſcend- 
ing to fit by the ſide of one of theſe creatures, 
— liſtening to every thing 3 to an ora- 
cle, furs ſhe would _—_ death. 

i ect 

Bur this owing aſide all juſt diſtinQtion ra 
by much, the leaſt part of the evil that attends ha- 
ving any thing to do with fortune- tellers:· they 
for the moſt part, by telling you ſuch things as are 
common to every „ and therefore cannot but 
be true, work you into ſuch an opinion of their 
ſkill, that you depend on what is moſt incredible; 
and ſometimes by their hints, ſeemingly 
nods, ' winks, and half ſentences, draw from you 
your deareſt ſecrets, which they never fail to make 
their own rags of; Dough to your utter rh 


1 once lw , who in other thing vans 
alfo 


ted not a great ſhare underſtanding, and 
a ſufficient number of years over her head to have 
defended her, as one would have imagined, from 
the folly of into ſuch fopperies, yet was ſo 
infatuated by one of theſe coffee-throwers, as to en- 
gage her huſband, whom ſhe had a great aſcendant 
aver, c 


of himſelf and family. 


Tus matter was this: The gentleman happened 
to have a riſing ground in one part of his eſtate, 
in the country, which ſome people imagined had 
a mine within it, and adviſed him to employ men 
in digging it up; but the experiment, on the moſt 
moderate calculation, ſeemed too expenſive to him 
to venture on ſo uncertain a foundation, _— 

thing 


2 
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Thing was laid aſide for ſome time, and doubtleſs 
had continued ſo, bat for a woman of the © votation 
1 have mentioned. 

0 151/300 itte Fund ad "A? 

þ «Din; lady was one * very cloſe with this 
creature over a cup, when, among abundance of 
other ſhe told her, there was a hill of proſ- 

perity for her ladyſhip : — this phraſe, it ſeems, is 
common among them, when they would make 
you believe you are about arriving at ſome good 
fortune, nor did the woman mean any more by 
it; but the lady having this mine in her head, 
preſently — the hill, which was thought to 
contain it, was denoted by the coffee grounds, and 
aſked ſo many queſtions concerning it, that the 
other eaſily found out the ſecret, and accordingly 
pretended to ſee more plainly this mountain of good 
Fortune in every cup that was throwon: — in fine, 
having ſifted out every thing relating to the buſi- 
neſs, ſhe proteſted that ſhe ſaw. numbers of men 
buſy about this hill, and at length went ſo far as. 
to point os: with a e mee, de 
. out. ba 1G tl 1% 2 10 521 


How — are we to tbalicre, what we * 
dere! The lady imagined, ſhe ſaw men loaded. 
with treaſure, and berkelf and buſband ſitting in 
ſplendor; to receive it; and became as much <= 
ſured within herſelf that all this would. e 
happen, as tho' it had already done ſo. KY 


The conſequence of this was, that ſhe ſuffered 
not her huſhand to enjay one moment's peace till 
he had employed men, to the number, of three or 
four hundred, to dig up the hill, and lay it. intire- 
ly level with the plain: — nothing being found, 
they ſearched yet deeper, till the late rifing ground 
Was now a low and dreary vale. Any one may 


judge | 
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judge the time and money this muſt take up; — — 
he mortgaged his eſtate part by part till he had no 
more ſecurity to offer for the ſums borrowed; 
and was at laſt obliged to ſell, and hy degrees be- 
came reduced, even to the loweſt ebb of fortune, 
inſtead of _ raiſed, as he had been- flattered 
with a belief of, to the higheſt. - 11 14-26 - 


How many animoſities have the idle ſtories 
told this way, fomented among families! — What 
jealouftes between married people, the moſt in- 
nocent actions are miſconſtrued, — the beſt friends 
ſuſpected, if once imagination preſents the figure 
of a ſnake or a cat among the grounds of the cof- 
fee! —How monſtrous is this to reaſon, and even 
common ſenſe! Too low, indeed, for any long 
animadverſion, and it muſt paſs among the num» 
ber of thoſe other foreign follies, which, of late 
years, have been tranſplanted into England. 


Bur to return to that ſubject, which, as I have 
already ſaid, both the  above-cited letters, in my 
judgment, aim to prove; the immateriality of the 
ſoul, and its power of operating in a more potent 
and extenſive manner, when freed. from corporal 
incumbrances, than it can poſſibly do when clog- 
ged and perplexed with the motions of blood and 


| At n LS BOS ern ABCS SR 

| Trose flaſhes of preſcience mentioned by Pla- 
tondides are, indeed, a convincing teſtimony, that 
the divine part in us may; for a moment, break 
thro* its obſtructions; but thoſe ſtronger. preſages 
which our dreams ſometimes afford, leave no room 
to doubt that it can act with infinitely, more vi- 
boar. when not reſtrained by the agitations of the 
ody, or the buſy trifling nothings 2 — 


\ 
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learned doctor Burton, in his excellent and elabo- 
IO ANON! REIT et Wes. 


Tram: A 2 phyſician, and divine, | 
think, pla that the human 
—— — 2 two — erent ſouls; the one 
of the ſame nature with the brute- creation, tends 
to the ſame purpoſes, is governed by the ſenſes, 
exiſts in the blood, and when that ceaſes to cir- 
culate, dies with the body: — the other a ſpark of 
the Divine Effence, immaterial, incorruptible, and 
immortal: to this belongs invention, ent, 
memory, thought, reflection, and contemplation : 
to this are owing thoſe ideas, which have the power 
to render us in theory, wherever, or whatever e 
wiſh : — in fine, there is in this all that can fit us 
for everlaſting happineſs, the fociety of glorified 
ſpirits, and the Funn 115 the e Author 
of our exiſtence. 


A1 theſe © great truths, reaſon informs us in 
our waking - $095 but in our fleep, when this 
divine part within us is unfettered by the body, 
with What alacrity does it exert itſelf ! and how 
atteſt its Or; and independance on 
matter?” e 

1. Pp are, ow the i e aer of  Religio 
Medici, ſomewhat more than our ſelves in our ſleep, 
and the ſlumber of the body ſeems to be but the wa- 
ting o the ſoul. It is the ligation of ſenſe, but the 
liberty of reaſon; and our waking conceptions do 
not match the Jones W our Op” | 


Ir is cercin e une then übbes Wer) and 
the foul has a free imtercourſe with ſupetnatural 


beings, — enjoys an unlimited proſpect, r- 


g | 1 23 8 a P 
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in all thoſe wonders which frailer ſenſe: would 
ſhudder at, even if able to-comprehend. oo 
„ 6.0L LIONS ST RHEY mn eden 


IA pretty well aware how much raillery 1 
may incur from ſome of my readers for advaneing 
this poſition : — the ignorant part of mankind who 
cannot, or the imdotent' who will not, examine in- 
into the nature of dreams, regard them only as 
fumes riſing to the brain from the conſtitution of 
the body, or the disjointed ideas of ſome paſt tranſ- 
actions, and laugh at all thoſe who make a ſerious 
matter of them, as enthuſiaſts, or ſuperſtitious 
digots. KY AMIE EIS Lets ns, BY Bog & x 


Bur all this ſhall not deter the Female Speita- 
tor from afferting what the is convinced of by her 
own reaſon and experience, as well as by the tefti- 
monies of the moſt learned, wiſe, and-unprejudiced 
perſons of all ages, all religions, and all nations. 


Bor. nothing I ever heard read touched me fb 
much, on the ſubject of dreams, as an Arabian ma 
nuſcript, wrote, as the title-page informs us, by a 
Tewiſb rabbin, and was ted into French 
one monſieur de Clajrvitle = T believe. it is ſti 
in the hands of ſome of the Oxford family, for it 
was the father of the late earl who did me the ho- 
nour to give me the peruſal of it. 


THe author does not pretend, that in ſleep the 
ſoul is wholly free from the co-operation of the 
body, For if it were, ſays he, we ſhould no longer 
be in doubt of any thing; all the myfteries of the 
univerſe would be as familiar to ws as the flowers in 
our own garden + — tue Should nat be men but an- 
gels, and enjoy the beatific viſion before our time of 
probation tous expired, and without | having per- 
formed any one good work to intitle us to it. 


I 
*. 


IN 


26 


to prove that the ſoul is with God while 
the body ſlumbers, that 1 believes the moſt learned 
of thoſe, who would offer to conſult Ys. a 
find it a difficult matter to e 


C25] 4011S] 


4 may y be objefied, 575 he; again, a, that FP mo. o. 


ple in their ſleep, are terrified with imagined fret; 
others, that they are Falling i into waters ; ſome, that 


44 ind 


they fly g the air with the - ſame lightneſs and 

8 as a bird bf d; and ome, that they are labourin; 
—_ dirty roads, or near. being buried ; 11 405 
ruins F à fallen edifice, All which, it mu? be gc- 


knowledged, are occaſioned by the conſtitution. by 


different humours of the bogy.z but even then, it 
muſt alſe be granted, that meer matter could not pra- 


duce thoſe images, and that it is the foul, which in 
this Flags no warning, - of the dime which 


will predominate, over. us, and wh 0% Laer. 
are at that time ee 9 ay 15 Teams 


en happen 2. - corparea! lee Kater r 
gie of he rh $a 2: 101 5742 "IP 2 D 


13 HAVE, hen es dat chat Mr. Lien bad 
ſeen, and took his hint from this treatiſe, by the 
deſcription he gives of ſome kind of dreams 1 in hi 
poem of the cock and the fox... 


When choler over flows, then dreams art 105 : 
flames, and of the family of red: . 
Ned dragons, and red beaſts in 5 we dev, 

For bumours are diſtinguiſh'd ir hue ; 


From hence we dream of wars and warlike 
things, 


Aud waſ} Yps and hornets with their, daubls wings 
4 bY congeals 2 7 blood with fears, 


1 tals Mp and then n br. * „ 


2 \ 
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2 nguine airy dreums aloft we bound,” | 
th ere r 45 we: nk in river's ; drown 4. 


Bur; if it were to our rabbin be" was indebted 


for this definition, he ſhould alſo have done him 
the juſtice, or the world at leaſt, not to have ſtop- 
ped here, but to have ſhewn how he demonſtrates 
that though theſe humours, have an influence over 
the ſoul, (Which, as he ſays, is not wholly diſen- 
ged from the body) yet ſtil without that ſoul; 
operating in ſleep, we eould have no fore- 


| ledge of the dangers . our * is moſt : 


hable. 


To this it | mayy indedd, be ee hat 
dreams are, for ithe-moſt part, ſo incoherent! IP 
they ſeem rather the effect of a diſturbed i ; 
nation, than any warnings from above: I am 7-40 | 
hble how much weight this objection carries with 
it, and ſhould viel to it in my own opinion, 
did not my FUE rabbin here 2 7 ſet me 
nant” 72 | 

| J 

He n take the paryd oerplediey * con- 
fuſion of theſe nocturnal , frequently ſerve 
rather to diſtract the brain, too intenſely Bonar 
ted upon, than any way 22 us, either what we 
are, ſhall, or ſhould be; but this, —_ is OW- 
ing to the deficiency or weakneſs of ; 
in which the remembrance of what we me ſeen 
ought to remain upon, in order to return to us 
with any perſpicuity when we are awake: fo that 
what the ſoul *beholds intire and diſtin, appears 
to the ſenſes disjointed, wild, and huddled; or if 
any particular form dwells on the idea, it ſoems as 
in a miſt, and on endeavouring to behold more 
clearly, vaniſhes intirely from the mind. 


Hs 


22 — 4 Y e 44 
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Hr inforoes this argument by ſeveral others, but 
I had not at that time the patience to go through 
with them as I ought, for attaining a perfect un- 
derſtanding, yet comprehended, ſufficient as I then 
thought, to have talked very learnedly on the 
Matter. 2 of. ii 1 AL % 

Tin and experienee alone can convince us all 
in what . I have now enough of 
both to make me ſenſible I am entering into a 


point, not only too abſtruſe for me to pretend to 


diſcuſs, but alſo, perhaps, unintelligible to thoſe 
whom theſe lucubrations are intended to reform. 
What I would chiefly perſwade the belief of is, 
the excellency and dignity of the ſoul, that every 
one might have that juſt value for it, as not to 
ſuffer the ſenſes to prevail on the for the 
commiſſion of any act unworthy of its divine part- 
ner and companion; for whether the preſages 
dreams afford are owing to any latent power 
the ſoul has in itſelf, or to its immediate commu- 
nication with the Supreme Being, or with any ſub- 
ordinate intelligence, is not the point in view, or 
of any moment to reſtrain our irregularities; ſince 
the being inced we have ſouls, which muſt 

iſt beyond the grave, and are under a 
of being for ever happy or miſerable, is ſuſficient 
to render us ambitious of doing theſe things which 
enable us to hope the one, and avoid, as far as in us 
hes, whatever may incur any danger of the other... 


Trex belief, therefore, of ſupernatural- appear · 
ances, the regard we pay to dreams, or thoſe flaſhes 
of preſcience-in our waking moments, are only ſo 
many ſteps which lead to faith in immortality, and 
as ſuch ſhoald rather be cheriſhed tham diſcouraged- 


As 


* 


E 
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As n is more plain, | than that without 


this faith religion cannot in reality ſubſiſt, it is 


2 methinks, that a people, who have paid ſo 


dear for religion as we have done, ſhould beſo eaſi- 4 
ly brought to doubt of, if not contemn the * = 
foundation on which it is built. | 


CHURCHMEN may flatter themſelves as much 
n pleaſe, but without the hope of immorta- 
religions, of what mode ſocver, would be 
—_— than an exterior: form, and even that too 
by degrees would become neglected ; public wor- 
ſhip would ceaſe, and themſelves and function be 
rendered wholly n in the world. a 


How great a pity is it, then, that this pillar of 
our faith is not more attended to, and that ſo much 
time, learning, and 8 is laviſhed in meer 
trifles, which might pens, Ping bore in the ſup 
of this important ar gem den E. 
guiſhes while the mind is divided, . iden up 8 
with controverſies and debates concerning cere- 
monies, which in themſelves cannot be ſaid to be 
eſſential. to religion, and ſometimes prove prejudi- 
cial to it, by occaſioning weak minds to ſet too 
high a value on them, and miſtake the ſhadow 
for the (ſubſtance. 


TruE religion is internal: — 
ple of the Deity is the heart of man; and if care 
be taken to adorn that with zeal, loye, integrity, 
humility, and thoſe other chriſtian virtues; ſo often 
recommended in ſcripture, the exterior forms, 
which indeed tend more to the rendering our de- 
votion lovely in the eyes of our fellow-creatures, 
than in thoſe of Heaven, would be of little preju- 


1 
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meer oppolition to the eſtabliſhed Soong the 
OR order af us een r 


Oar; e came. not with a . NS OP 
Nor was bis hingdome of the world below« wore! 


fi LONG 


1 WOULD not here be 5 by any ole 


as an advocate for that ſlovenly kind of worſhip, 
practiſed by ſome of our modern ſectaries: on the 
contrary, I think, the Deity cannot be adored 
with too much magnificence, nor approached: with 
too much reverence; nor can it be ſaid the church 
has any one ſuperfluous ceremony ; but then I 
would not —4 the pontsficalibus come in any 
competition with the thing itſelf, for that would be 
the ſame as to yalue e fine woman der ie ek 
her cloaths or jewels. $42] 


10 „ee in our hearts the 3 of thes one, 
e and the due reſpect for the other, a firm» 
and unſhaken faith in immortality is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary: — there is the great hinge, on which not 
only all religion, but all morality depends; and if 
of 6 is once RY both ems fall 10 the (ned 

courſe. 77 9 7 


hy + Femate SpeBrator. e * 
monſtrate to the reverend clergy of every perſwa- 


ſion, the growth of infidelity. and prophaneneſs at 


this time, I am apt to believe they would throw 
aſide all diſputes among themſelves, and unite their 
for the convincing mankind of the truth 

of this fundamental article. 7 55 tee 
* my zcal may ; perhaps . me too 
great a length already: — * will fay, Lought 
to confine mylelf to the world J am in, 9 not 
travel to thoſe of futurity, unleſs I were able to 
diſcover 


— 


é 


rn a — 
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diſcover more-of them. — To the firſt part of this 
cavil Jean only anſwer, that our well-doing here, 
is ſo cloſely connected with our well- doing here- 
after, that I found it impoſſible to ſeparate them; 
and that religion and real'morality were, in effect, 
the ſame:—then, as to the other, thoſe only who 
know how to deſcribe a future ſtate, ought'to con- 
demn my ignorance of it; but it is my happineſs 
that all human learning and penetration are at a 
ſtand in this affair, and the idiot and philoſopher 
are on a footing. "IX Wi; U 


SAINT Paul, the great apoſtle of the Gentiles, 
is the only perſon we read of, who, while living, 
was ever favoured with the proſpect of eternal glo- 
ry; yet, after being rapt into the third heaven, 
confeſſes himſelf unable to utter the wonders he 
heard and ſaw ; and tho” poſſeſſed of the moſt pro- 
found learning of any man of his time, was even 
unable to determine whether he was in the body, 
or out of the body, when this peculiar grace was 
beſtowed on him. | 15 * 


THe purport of this little eſſay is only to re- 
mind people of the indignity they put on human 
nature, when they compare it with that of brutes, 
and to prevail on them to cheriſh an aſſured be- 
lief of that immortality, which can alone render 
them worthy members of ſociety. while on earth, 
and give them a claim to the bleſſings of it when 
tiey go hence; — that only reflection which can 
afford the poor any ſolid comfort under their mis- 
tortunes while living, and inſpire the more proſ- 
perous with a contented reſignation when dying. 


WEAK as my endeav ours are, they may poſſi- 
bly be affecting to ſome one perſon; and if ſo, 
will much-more than compenſate for all the rail- 

| N 
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lery I may meet with from others, who would 
treat the moſt learned work. on this topic with the 


Tun worſt that can be ſaid of this attempt is, 
that it is the overflowing, of a heart ſincere and ar- 


dent for the happineſs of that ſpecies of the cre- 


ation, of which I have the honour to be: — If 
every one thinks in the ſame way, whatever errors 
I have been guilty of will find an eaſy pardon; 
and judging of the a4 by the intention, join with 
me in grateful praiſe of that immenſe and gra- 
cious Power who made us what we are. 


TE two letters ſigned Aaraſta and Philenia 
are received, and ſhall-nct fail of being inſerted: in 
the next Female Spectator; but that from Britan- 
nicus requires ſome deliberation, — We know not 
how a. piece of that nature may be reliſhed at fo 
critical a juncture as this is; and if we ſhould 
find ourſelves obliged to delay, or intirely; omit 
the publication, flatter ourſelves he will excuſe it; 
as he may be aſſured it will not be the effect of 
choice, our deſire being to oblige all our readers, 
and our . correſpondents in particular, as far as is 
conſiſtent with prudence, or the main intention 
of theſe lucubrations. 71 


End e the ELevtnTH Book. 
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WE... 


N HE immoderate love of gaming, ſo pre- 


R voalent of later years, has been already 
N. touched upon in one of our former ei- 
ſays; but as the evil, inſtead of decrea- 
ſing, becomes every day more 4 the fol- 
lowing letter, which ſets forth the folly and mad- 
neſs of it in the moſt pictureſque manner, may 
poſſibly make thoſe who were guilty, aſhamed of 
being 10. YO TRE > 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 
Mapan, 3 ANC s 
6 HA I no other temptation for writing to 
$ you than barely making thoſe acknowledg2 
ments which are due to you from all your ſex; 
for your generous endeavours to render us truly 
* amiable, I could not reſiſt troubling you with 
© ſuch proofs of my particular gratitude as are in 
the power of a raw country girl. ad * 
| 7 A „ Jn 4 
© INSTRUCTIONS delivered in ſo cordiaband 
© polite a manner, I ſhould think, could not fail of 
© having their effect; at leaſt I have the pleaſure 
© of congratulating their ſucceſs in a place, which; 
though a hundred miles from Bondon, has not 
© been free from the contagion of thoſe follies; 
* which I find reign here, as yet, to an unlimited 
degree: I hope, however, à day will come, 
* when the obſervations of thoſe maxims the Feu 
male Speftator has ſo obligingly laid down, will 
© be as much the mode, as the errors they are in- 
* tended to explode, at preſent ſeem to be. 
M -2 * I cam 
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© I cAME, madam, to this great town about 
three months ago, which, till then, I had never 
< ſeen: one of the firſt viſits I made on my arri- 
c val was to a lady, with whom, having received 
© her education in the ſame place with me, I had 
© been extremely intimate: as I knew "the was 
© married to a perſon in a high ſtation, and was 
© obliged, by the rank ſhe now held, to ſee a great 
deal of company, I went in the morning that I 
© might have the opportunity of talking to her 
c with more freedom than I could do before ſtran- 
c gers, and who, by the little I ſaw of London, I 
c 3 were ready enough to laugh at the ſim- 
£ plicity of a perſon who had lived always in the 
© country. 


c TT was between eleven and twelve when I 
© came to her door, where, after knocking a con- 
© ſiderable time, a footman, with his night-cap 
on, and pale as juſt riſen from the dead, came 
« yawning forth, and, on my aſking for his lady, 
O gad, madam, drawled he out, we had à rac- 
9 here laſt night, and my lady cannot poſſibly 

c L. firring theſe three hours. I wondered what 
had happened, but would not aſk any queſtions 
< of the fellow, ſo only left my name, and ſaid I 
« would wait on her at a more proper time. 


© FRom thence I went among the ſhops, and 
bought ſome things I had occaſion for; then re- 
turned to my lodgings, cat my dinner, and about 
three made a ſecond viſit to my friend, having 
© been all this time very impatient to know what 
ill accident had befallen her, for ſuch I judged 
© the fellow meant by a racquet having been at her 


< houſe. ; 


« ] nay the goed forrune nave to be aha 
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and found her at her chocolate; ſhe had a diſn 
© of it in one hand, and be eee 
© very buſy in ſorting a e parcel of guineas, 
6 which ſhe divided 1 two A on a cable that 
© ſtood before her: — ſhe roſe and received me 
with 2 great deal of civility and kindneſs, told 
© me, ſhe was ſorry for my difappointment on my 
© firſt calling, but added, with a ſmile, that when 
I had been a little while in town, I ſhould learn 
© to lie longer in bed in a morning. TS 
© STILL ſhe mentioned nothing of any diſtur- 

© bance that had happened, and appeared ſo per- 
« fetly eaſy and gay, that I knew not how to 
* make any inquiry concerning it, and had gone 
from her in a total ignorance of the matter, if 
© ſhe had not ſet me right by going on, I am not, 
* faid ſhe, however, always altogether ſo late as I 
© have been today; — but you muſt know, I had a 
* racquet laft night ; — no leſs than ſixteen tables, 
© and it was towards five before we broke up : — 
© I won, it is true, had charming luck ; — but ſee 
© how I have been cheated; — all theſe, continued 
* ſhe, pointing to the leſſer heap of gold, are caun- 
* terfeit 3; — not one good guinea among them. 
© I was not quite ſo dull of apprehenſion: as not 

* to perceive. by this, that a racquet was far from 
* ſignifying what I had at firſt underſtood it; but 
* defirous of being better informed, I made no 
* ſcruple of confeſſing my ignorance, at which ſhe 
laughed heartily, but ſoon made me as learned in 
the affair as I deſired to be : — ſhe told me, that 
* when the number of company for play exceeded 
ten tables, it was called a racquet; if under, it 
* was only a rout; and if no more than one or two, 
it was only a drum: — ſhe concluded with pi- 
* tying thoſe of ber acquaintance, who, with all 
9 M 3 their 
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© their indu could never raiſe their drawing- 
© rooms — * latter. 1 58 


Tzx erecting gaming into a kind of ſcience, 
* inventing technical terms for it, and glorying in 
© attracting a number of its profeſſors, appeared to 
me no leſs ridiculous, than the wonder I expreſ- 
* {ed to hear her talk in this manner, doubtleſs, 
did to her. 


« I Found I might eaſily have been admitted 
to this ſchool of politeneſs, as all aſſemblies 
© where gaming is promoted are accounted z but 
£ I choſe rather to be of the number of thoſe 
* whom they call unbred creatures, than purchaſe 
© the name of a fine lady at the expence of my 
money, my time, and health, and what, I hope, 
© will ever be with me of equal eſtimation with 
any of them, my reputation among the ſober, 
and more juſtly thinking part of the world. 
Tuo I abſolutely refuſed to make one 
at thoſe nocturnal meetings, I till continue to 
* vaſit her at times more agreeable to myſelf ; by 
* which means I have the opportunity of hearing 
« what paſſes the night before; the elevation 
«which ſome expreſs at a lucky run at cards, and 
6 the diſtraction of others at ill fortune; — the 
< little ſhifts to which ſometimes the greateſt la- 
dies have recourſe, in order to ſupport their cre- 
dit at theſe gaming-tables, and the fatal emer- 
 gencies they are not ſeldom reduced to, when 
« obliged to diſcharge their debts of honour, for 
*fo are all called that are this way con- 
+ trafted: but what amazes me more, is to find 
< that there are lady ſbarpers, who flake falſe mo- 
* ney, and have even the addreſs to exchange it 
for flerking, unperceived by the company 4 _ 
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© theſe, it ſeems; know each other pretty well, 
and chuſe, if poſſible, to get to a table, where 
© there is no other of equal dexterity in the art: 
E ſometimes, however, it happens, that they 
, N one no leſs knowing than themſelves, 
© as had been the caſe with my friend the firſt 
time I ſa her; but the told me ſhe ſhould be 
© even with the perſon, and would take care the 
next aſſembly-night to pay her ladyſhip in her 
* own coin; for ſhe would ſet one to play with 
© her that ſhe would have no ſuſpicien of, and 
make her lay down the counterfeit guineas, 
* which would be engerly graſped at, as real, by 
* the other. | 88 


< WHAT a ſtrange way is this of paſſing time, 
and ſuffering corruption to ſteal into the heart, 
by methods, which, if diſeovered, ſerve only as 
matters of merriment.? For I find, cheating at 
cards is almoſt as faſhionable as cards them- 
© ſelves 3 for my part, the more T hear of it the 
more I am amazed : if any thing can demand 
© the ſevereſt cenſure of the Female Spectator, 
this ſurely does, ſince none, of all the follies of 
© the age, is fo every way deſtructive. 


_ © ExegT-yourſelf, therefore, dear madam, on 
© this occaſion, and make, if e, the ladies 
<* bluſh at the remembrance they have ever en 
* couraged, under the name of diverſion, a real 
vice, and what has ever been accounted ſcanda- 
l 2 ee, other r png _ 

em the irreparable injury 0 8 
* and families; — how, by the Das Goth x they 
are guilty of at play, they lay open all their de- 
© feQts of temper, n 
8 your weight with Tome, how an ill run of cards 
© {hall have R 
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and to diſtort all their features, ſo as aue | 
beauty into deformuy, Kaihoq u « bins 


« Bur it il becomes me to Geog: ol 
one who. is ſo much better acquainted: with all 
theſe Fling | than I can be: — if any thing I have 
ſaid may ſerve as a hint, worthy the improve- 
ment of your more judicious pen, I ſhall think 
my labour well beſtowed, who ati en 


e, 


MA PDA M, | | Ti 
Your very great 1 e 


And maſt humble ſervant, 
York-Buildings, 5 
Feb. 9, 1744-5: ADRASTA. 


P. S. 51 be Come Ne and gentlemen of the 
© abovementioned claſs are preparing to go into 
the count 77 ; if ſo, a ſeaſonable warning from 
« the Fema Spectator may be inhnitely ſervice- 
able, if it arrives before them at thoſe. re ol 
* where, otherwiſe, they may expect to be 

© paid for derching the modiſh * e 


THERE is ſomething ſo cordial, and truly ponds 
natured in this concern of Adraſta, as —_ be 
too much praiſed : — I dare anſwer, by tlie car- 
neſtneſs with which ſhe writes, that wherever ſhe 
comes, Playing: as now practiſed by many of the 
polite world, will never want a zealous oppoſer; 
and it would be unjuſt not to congratulate her on 
that good ſenſe, which ſo well defends her from 


the e of example. cht $2, act 


2 TT ant dus 


r ſhe is ſo little indedied't to. time for. her ex. 
rience, as her letter intimates, Lam apt to be- 


22 the has read and adopted chat maxim of the | 
owns, monſieur Fahbe ena Ar 


Vives 


2 


and worthy 
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Vivez toujours comme fi vous etien vieux, an 
que vous ne repentiez jamais d avoir tte jeune. 
Sven a precept was doubtleſs very neceſſary, 
ervation of ws rench ladies, 
whoſe natural propenſity to gaiety ſeems to require 
ſome little reſtrictions; but jor who are leſs — 
latile, are under no neceſſity of laying any weight 
on the conſtitution; a ſmall ſhare of reflection 
will ſerve to inform us in what manner we ought 
to behave, and leave us no occaſion to anticipate 
the auſterity of age, in order to- hinder us from 
giving into any dangerous amuſements. 


THrosE who confider the value of time will 
certainly allow no more of it, even to the moſt in- 
nocent diverſions, 'than what is barely neceſlary 
to unbend the mind from thoſe occiipations, which, 
if too intenſely attended to, might be of prejudice 
to health; much le will they ſquander away fo 
ineſtimable and ſo irretrievable a treaſure in that, 
which, of all the ways invention ever yet found 
out for recreation, has the leaſt to recommend it. 

To view gaming in its moſt inoffenſive light, 
and abſtracted from all avaritious ends, What is 
there in it that is ſo inchanting ? — Does it exhi- 
lerate the mind? — Does it raiſe any ideas wor- 
thy of a ſenſible perſon? Does it invigorate the 
body, add to the elaſticity of the nerves, or ren- 
der the blood more pure and florid ? — On the 
contrary, is not the mind in a continual perplex-. 
ity, hurried inceſſantly between hopes and fears? 
Does it not feel the moſt terrible alarms at- the 
turning up of an unlucky card? And is not the 
body, by continuing ſo many hours in one poſture, 
cooped up, as it were, at a table, and without any 

92 e ee 
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3 motion, benummed and almoſt debili- 


I BELIEVE there can no one entertainment 
{except this pernicious one) be named, where- 
in either the mind or body does not find ſome re- 
lief; but in this, both equally ſuffer, and the health 
of the one, and the underſtanding of the other, are 


Ts is an undoubted truth with all thoſe who 
are extremely fond of play; and thoſe who are 
not ſo, tho they will never experience the ill ef- 
fects of it in their own perſons, will ſee and pity 
them in others. 


Bor, after all, how can this method of miſ- 
pending time, as now practiſed, bear the name of 
diverſion? — Is it not more a buſineſs, a vocation, 
than any other, I need not ſay a perſon of _ 
dition, can purſue, but even the meaneſt trad 
man or — ſince there are few, even of the 
moſt ſervile and laborious callings, which engroſs 
the night as well as day ? — Nay, every day, ſince 
that which is by the law of the land peculiarly ap- 
propriated to the worſhip of the Deity, we now 
ſee devoted to gaming, inſomuch, that what Cow- 
ley ſays of his miſtreſs may be applied to it ; 


Thou robb” ft my days of buſineſs and delights; 
| Offi tht e Foulg 208 
Ah lovely thief ! what wilt thou do f 
] hat rob me of heaventoo! v2 
And ev'n' my prayers do'ft from me fleal, _. 
pat I with wild idolatry 413 
Begin to God, and end them ſtill in thee. 


An intimate acquaintance of mine happened to 


: 
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be in a coffee-houſe, hen à gentleman that ft 
near him aſkhd another if he would make one ata 
party of play-the neict dg M, anſwered he, very = 
| unpolitely, as ſome” ef the company thought, 7 

never touch cards on 'Jiinday.” On which a loud 
laugh enſued, and he who had given the invitation 
retort en the rf betiveen tus, I never 


A 22 
* 1 


a> 


rates 3 1 really ligioLentt in * 
ſelves, may become ther wiſe, 5 they take up 
any part of the ſabbath, is not the matter in que- 
ſtion; Ed ede much dige de alledged on the 
part of decency, and eſtabliſned — T ſhall 
leave that point for others to diſcuſs, and only 
ſay, chat if he'who never played on a funday d 
little elſe than play all the week beſide, be was 
more du be Scl asd Wan r who never p þ 
but on a ſunday, meerly for doing ſo; but the | 

his boaſting of ſetting apart that day for x eafure, 
which is confecrated to other purpoſes, had in it 
an air of e ek tt would be difficult 


to men 


* 41 00 vety wal, see cht dt vl 
people" preciſe enough to cenſure me for not in- 
veikiegz with all my might, apainſt all kinds f 
diverſion taken on a ſunday; and theſe may per- 
haps look on what I have ds 2 kind of en- 
couragement to gaming on that ſacred day: but 
the more judicious and unprejudiced part 17 the 
world will ſee into = meaning, and allow wi 
me, that he who — 7: ds one day in ſeyeh, 
ſix tied leſs crimin bai he" who \ throws.ay | 
{fix days out- er fevers. t £ 101 ue 


Fur leis opinion, it need not be 4 matter 
of debate w of theſe two perſons detianded . 


e M 6 the 


the ſevereſt f ES Fu „ 
that thoſe who make no ſcruple of gaming on the 
ſeventh day will abſtain from it the other Tix, nor 
that do who devote themſelves to FM: 9 * 


om ſhall ſtop on the feventh., | 188.8 


ag indeed firange, that hs Hig 7 can. 
Nau perſi ſted in can continue to Gerte 
— all ther pleaſures loſe their reliſh, and grow 


tireſome | frequent repetition! + but the love of 
play 1 is ynſatieted, and we ſee people fit down 
to it every night with an eagerneſs, which is ama- 
| Zing to thoſe who do not take Ming * . a 
the moUvE. | 


t Hing i it 7 not the 1 cutting, * FA 
NS 2 parce of painted bits of paper, which af- 
fords the ſatisfaction; but the proſpect of ſweep- 
ing the ſhining ſtakes laid on the table: avarice 
is the great incentive, and without the hopes of 


gain, would he looked, upon as the mp 
. y of paſſing tim. 


How many eſtates, which have been impaired 
by the calamities of the times, or the luxury of 
their former owners, are now devolved on wretches 
who, bred perhaps to drive a coach, or trowl a 
wheel-barrow, have the inſolence to vie in RAI 
page and grandeur with the nobility! . 


Wrar numbers of the undone of both ſomes 
does every public place. preſent us with, ho, led 
by the vain hopes. of mending a decayed, fortune, 
have ſuffered themſelves to be ſtript of all, and are 
indebted to charity for a miſerable ſubſiſtance. =) 


Tux wiſdom of the legiſlature has indeed given 
8 great check to e . and the Sw 
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zance they have taken of it methinks ſhould make 
ladies aſhamed of etieouraging any ſort of play at 
their aſſemblies. — Shall the drawing- room of a 
woman of quality be a receptaele for ſharpers, how- 
ever dignified or diſtinguiſhed ? Can ſhe beho 
her innocent fair friend, ſuch a ä 
Adraſta, become the prey of ſome deſigning man, 
either in her perſon or fortune, and only ugh at 
the ruin ſhe has promoted Can a woman of 
ſenſe ſacrifice her converſation to every fop, whoſe 
laced coat and impudence entitle him to admiffion ! 
— Oh, would the perſons of condition but reſlect 
how much they demean themſelves by mingling 
with the herd, who thruſt themſelves into parties 
for quadrille, whiſt, and other games, they would 
order their tables to be burnt, and hencefor ward 
ſhut. their doors againſt all who have frequented 

1. b 


a8 


them on this ſcandalous ſ corel! 4 
, 7 : ' £ ind = 4 r 
„ bnd: GR 005355 12477602 1029189 119 


A PROFESSED»gameſter'is a bird of prey, and 
without diſtinction devours the Vitals f 2 that 
come within the reach of his talons:— this is fp 
known a truth, that it ſtands in need of no argu- 
ments to prove it: it is yet freſi in the me- 
mory of every one, how the ſon of a noble lord 
was inſnared by two of his companions, whom he 
alſo took to be his friends, to ſet the reverſion of 
the whole eſtate, to which he was heir, on a ſingle 
ſtake ; which being ſure of winning, they had a 
lawyer ready in the houſe with an aſſignment, 
which they made him ſign the ſame inſtant, and 
before he ſhould have time to conſider whether 
there was a poſhbility of warding off ſo terrible a a 
blow or not: and tho' his worthy father, being 
informed of the frauds practiſed on his ſon, took 
ſuch prudent meaſures, as obliged thoſe harpies to 
reſign their prize z- yet was the attempt, one would 

T3137 2h „ 22. 3438 ,715 7341-1 mage, 
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ſuffictent to have made all who heard of 
i bene with whom and for what eue r 
Wal 903 He 251 SUR 4497) 
1 Bur alas! this has not been the lat of 
thoſe dangers to which all who love ganiing are 
expoled : every tay produces new ones, and I 
am afraid will continue to do ſo, while there are 
any who are permitted to make an avocation of 
an amuſement, Ee dan: W Nen ir. to 
| ſociety.;c: 91949! 07 I; ; 4orl fl e 


"NO 3 id 0 165 p 1 


Bor chere; is one thing which, methinks, call 
Joudly for redreſs and retormation in à civil go- 


— rene highly derogatory to nobility, and a 
ed. oe to the middling rank of people. 
111 is that there are at — ſeveral re- 
duced perſons of quality, ho are obliged, for 
bread, to give ſanction to the very worſt and low 
eſt degree of common cheats and vagabonds; who, 
on allowing a weekly ſtipend out af their gains, 
have the privilege of practiſing what frauds they 
Pleaſe on the A > e are ere b e 


Tuts very abuſe of the power of eie 92 
imjog; one: would imagine, {ſhould make ladies, 
who have the good fortune not to be under ſuch 
neceſſities, not only forbear having any ſuch thing 
at their ——— but alſo excite their compat- 
ſion to relieve the diſtreſſes of thoſe of their-own 
rank, who are obliged to proſtitute their N for | 
Fo: e g, Fa t x0 

Bur to olulet it Gimply as an annua; 
muſt be allowed a very dangerous ont, if we give 
ourſelves the trouble of reflecting on the innume- 
rable quarrels it has occaſioned between the beſt 
friends, and neareſt relations: — How little the 
moſt moderate are able to preſerve their temper we 


* 
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and how a word, perhaps the moſt inſignificant 
that can be, is ſometimes miſconſtrued into an 
affront, and occaſions fatal conſequences. Even 
among our ſex, animoſities have been contracted 
at play that have not eaſily wore off; and thoſe 
revenges we are incapable of taking ourſelves, have 
but too frequently been executed by third perſons, 
and the feuds, begun by the wives, extended to 
the huſbands. | Pr 1 ern vr een 


Bur if none of the conſiderations above recited 
are able to prevail with the ladies (for whom I 
muſt confeſs myſelf the moſt concerned) I have a 
propoſal to make to them, which, if complied with, 
may be of more utility than any remonſtrances 
made by others, or even the moſt vexatious in- 
conveniencies felt by themſelves. 


IT is this. —I would have placed at the bottom 
of every luſtre that hangs over each table, a four- 
ſquare looking-glaſs, to the end that it ſhould 
be impoſſible for thoſe who play, to avoid feeing 
themſelves all the time. — I am apt to believe'the 
fight of thoſe countenances they ſometimes: can- 
not help putting on, would render the oceafion 
hateful, and they would thenceforward abjure an 
entertainment ſo prejudicial to their perſons. 


1 Do not doubt but the gentlemen will laugh 
very heartily at this project, but if thoſe of them 
who have gaming wives, ſiſters, or daughters, 
would inſiſt on the execution of it, they would 
ſoon ſee the good effects, or I am greatly miſta· 
ken, and will be ready to own I know a little of 
the diſpoſition of my ſex. © 118 

- BuT enough of this for the preſent. As giving 
a wrong bent to the * the 

B ource 
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ſource not only of the vice of gaming, but all 
others, the letter from Philenia, which my laſt 
gave the promiſe of inſerting, will remind thoſe 
Who have not ſo early as they ought to have done 
ſtudied their own emolument, that it is never too 
late to retrieve that character which all women of 
true underſtanding value themſelves upon; and be 
alſo a kind of reprimand to the men, for the little 
account they make of a female capacity, and the 
ſlender efforts made even by thoſe whoſe buſineſs 
and intereſt it is to cultivate the talents they find 
in us. — I ſhall leave my reader to judge of the 
juſtice of thoſe remarks contained in this epiſtle; 
and as J ſhall hear by my attending Silphs, what is 
ſaid upon it, anſwer: hereafter the various opinions 
which I doubt not but will be given upon it. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. | 
TROWOT 23179 $9 5007's £ UE It 
„ oY 29 IEC IN 
E A FoRMER eſſay of yours, I think it was 
44 Book the fourth, wherein you fo agreeably 
deſcant on the miſuſe of time, charmed me to a 
very great degree, and alſo has given me cou- 
rage to add ſome crude notions of my on 
concerning it. You ſeem to think, that it is 
© to this all our misfortunes, all our irregularities 
are owing ; and to me it is plain, that if we were 
< well inſtructed in our youth, of the true value 
© of time, we could not poſſibly do amiſs. 


Bur on whom ſhall the blame of this be laid, 
if not on our governors? — Thoſe who have 
© the care of us in our moſt early years, ſhould 
inform us, that, of all our jewels, none are ſo 
ineſtimable as time; — that a moment loſt is 
© never to be retrieved ; and that if we huſband 
« well the preſent, it will produce a crop hereaf- 
2 7 4 ter, 


.C Cling. they ſho 
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« ter, that may not only ſervs us for our whole 
© lives, but entail eternal bleſſings on our names, 
« by rendering our virtues rer in a late 7 77 
6 Reritys 1 +3518 7 Dini | 
«A letter: ſubſcribed N which 59 have 
favoured the public with inſerting in your tenth 
book, has very pathetically ſet forth Fox remiſs- 
e neſs of the mh in this point; and your remarks. 
« upon it have been very convincing to me, and 
many other of your readers, that there are wo- 
© men capable of atcaining a thorough: knowledge 
in the moſt abſtruſe ſciences ; yet, as I am alſo 
convinced by an examination into myſelf, that 
every one is not ſo, or, at leaſt, that we roma 
all have the patience to go through the drudgery 
© of ſchool- learning, methinks it would a un- 
becoming the politeneſs of our Exgliſb wits, to 
take the ſame methods of —— us as they 
« do in France. LE IPTLES 2 ahb use 
% nenen * Weeran. $63 38357 
© I HAD the pleaſure of being in chit elegant 
8 * country for three years, and but for the unhap- 
* py eruption between the two nations, had not ſo 
ſoon left it. — I was highly fatisked-at' my firſt 
* coming-among them, to 
© ge to our ſex, but .infinitely more to ſind 
* they ſo well deſerved it, by their moſt: agreeable 
manner of: converſation: beſides, that eaſy free- 
dom, which is the eſſence of ee 1 
diſcovered, even among very young ladies, a {kill 
© in 3 ophy, eography, and other ſciences, 
* which.ſurprized me, as not being able to com- 
prehend how, at: an age when wWe in Eagland 
© know. little be _ our muſic-books and dan- 
d-attain ſuch a compaſs of learn- 


; 2 


ing, as I imagined, would require a long and 
| * Sontiturds application; but my wonder * 


ee the reſpect paid in 
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hen I perceived, that, to ſpeak juſtly of thi 
was rendered as eaſy to them as to — 7 
© and by a way which I doubt not but vou areas 
well acquainted with as myſelf ; but, leſt any 
© of your readers ſhould be ignorant of it, permit 
me to inform them, that all men of learning, 
wit, and genius, have not only a free acceſs to 
© the ladies, but are received by them with parti- 
'* cular marks of diſtinction. — They have them 
© with them at their toilets, in all their parties of 
< pleaſure, and never think a company compleat 
in which there are not mingled ane or more 
© who is celebrated for his capacity: and fine ſenſe. 
The time which we allow to milliners, mantua- 
© makers, and tire-women, is with them taken up 
in the converſation of men of letters; for though 
© the. French ladies are certainly the genterleſt 
$ \creatures upon earth, they take the leaſt pains to 
< be fo of any, — They -leave the whole care of 
c their dreſs to their women, and. never think of 
< what they are to wear, till it is brought to them, 
and put um. Bs I ein te . 


Nor that the diſcourſes with which they are 
entertained by theſe great men, have any thing 
5 in them that ſavour uf pedantry, or that can 
5 make a lady conſider herſelf as with her tutor: 
f on the contrary, all they fay is a continual 
round of gaiety and iprightly wit; yet is their 
© very raillery on _— „as mingle infor- 
mation with delight; and 1 proteſt to you, ma- 
dam, I bare been ſometimes more edified by a 
© ſingle ſentence laughed out, than by a formal, 
* {hff, pedantic harangue of an hour long. 


Bur this is the leaſt advantage a French lady 
© reaps from her regard for men of learning. 
Ha ſhe an inclination. to philoſophy, _ 


i 
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« hiſtory, aſtronomy, or in fine, any particular 
« ſtudy, ſhe has only to make mention of it, and 
is certain of receiving a letter the next day, in 
vhich is contained the whole pith and marrow 
of the ſcience, and at one view takes in the ſub- 
« ſtance of I know not how many volumes. 5 


Tu men are the induſtrious bees, which 
«© ſuck the ſweets of many authors works, and 
ghaving collected whatever they find worthy, pre- 
« ſent it in the moſt conciſe and briefeſt manner 
poſſible to the lady who expects this tribute from 
* them, and honours it with her acceptance. 


© By eee enabled to make a 
part in converſation on all ſorts of ſubjects :— 
and thoſe among them, who were leaſt inclined 
to think intenſely, have yet ſo general a know- 
* ledge of every thing, as may make chem paſs 
for very learned with thoſe who de not enter 
* into deep argumente. 


Wx, dear Female Spectator, is it not ſo wi 
5 us? I am ſure we have men wheſe: capacitie: 
are equal to any France produces. — Is it then 
* owing to their indolence and diſregard for our 
* ſex, or to our own remiſſneſs and negle@! of 
* thoſe who' perhaps have not the advantage of 
© title and eſtate to render their abilities conſpicu- 
* ous? — I fincerdy with, for the honour of my 
* country-women, that this latter is not the true 
* motive. I am apt to believe, did a woman of 
quality expreſs a deſire of being inſtructed in this 
* agreeable way, in any thing ſhe is ignorant of, 
no man of letters —— * rejoice in the op- 
* portunity of obliging her, and at the ſame time 


- teſtifying his own abilities. 


. 


5 Ix 


— - 
* — 
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In France a little copy of verſes, or a well- 
© turned epigram, is ſufficient to recommend the 


author to the firſt of the nobility, and frequent- 


< ly to the king himſelf. There ſuch- a- one is 
© not only taken notice of, but always provided 
for in a handſome manner; whereas, I am 
© ſorry. to obſerve, that here nothing is more 
< contemptible- than a needy wit. They are ex- 
© cluded from the converſation of the great 
world, and ſeldom permitted even to ſee the 
faces of thoſe who cannot but allow the merit 
$of: Geir bs. oh 


© THE ladies however, methinks, ſhould have 


more ſoftneſs; and if they could bring themſelves 


off from thoſe darling foibles, which at preſent 
< engroſs too much of their time and attention,, I 
* dare anſwer they would find ſo much pleaſure 


in improving their genius's, by the means I have 


* beendeſcribing, that they would look on a man 


© of wit, as not only an agreeable, but a neceſlary 


* appendix. | 


Bur, as you have in ſeveral of your inftruc- 
© tive lucubrations taken notice, this muſt be de- 


| © ſpajred of, till recollection ſhall once more take 


+ place, and the preſent abſurd and prepoſterous 
inventions for Filling time (as they juſtly term it) 
© be expelled this iſland, and driven back to their 
© native climes, where *Wlents for more elegant 
and polite -, entertainments have been ſeldom 


© known. | 


ir peu ſhould think what I have faid too 4 
© vere, I ſubmit to your correction; but if not, 


5 ſhall look on your teſtifying an approbation, by | 
l oa 14d c 


* 
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« giving it a place in your next book, as the great- | 
« eft honour can be conferred on 
<Mabamk. rent eta rer 

qo Your conſtant reader, 


$3 T3) Lf 


IWVhitehall, Feb. © and humble ſervan 75 | _ 
145 1744-5 | Span PHILENIA. 


NoTHING certainly can be more juſt than 
what Philenia has advanced, and it were greatly 
to be wiſhed her propoſal could be brought into 
execution; but I am afraid it will be attended 
with more difficulty than ſhe at preſent may be 


aware of. — She ſeems not to have ſufficiently * 


conſidered the different tempers of the two na- 
tions, and that what in France is looked upon as 
no more than, hat it indeed is, innocent gallan- 
try, might here be cenſured as an ee 
familiarity. Our fathers, our brothers, our huſ- 
bands are, perhaps, more tenacious of the honour 
of their family than they need to be: the phleg- 
matic diſpoſition of the Engliſb can ill endure any 
galliardiſms in the females belonging to them; 
they would be apt, ſome of them at leaſt, to think 
the admiration we profeſſed for learning, was only - 
a veil to cover our admiration of the per ſon who 

poſſeſſed it; and though it muſt be owned, that 
our ſex at preſent indulge very great liberties, yet, 
as the number of men of wit is but ſmall, an in- 
timacy with one of thoſe is looked upon as infi- 
nitely more dangerous than that with a thouſand: 


beaus. jb 4 


Ir is evident enough, that the men in general | 
imagine they find their account in permitting us 
to trifle away our time in follies, which render 


us ridiculous abroad, and inſignificant at home.— 
'S A 


A piece of cruelty indeed, which but ill agrees 


7 
* 
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with their profeſſions, but is what we muſt reſolvo 
to bear, till we can pluck up ſpirit to aſſert the 
dignity of our natures, and of ourſelves, throw 


off thoſe ſenſeleſs avocations, that make the fineſt 
among us of no more account than a pretty play- 


thing. 


YET let it not be ſaid we are the only thought- 
leſs, gawdy flutterers of the human world : — 
there are men- butterflies as well as women 
things that are above the trouble of refleAion, 
and ſuffer themſelves to be blown about by every 
wind of folly. — Whatever has the name of no- 
velty will carry them through thick and thin j— 
led by that reſiſtleſs charm, no matter if the chair 
be overturned, the gilded chariot broke, and the 
coachman's neck into the bargain, ſtill they preſs 


on a mingled motley crowd; as witneſs the au- 


diences at the little theatre in the Haymarket, to 
ſee the entertainment of the Dutch children, as 
they were called, though moſt of whom were bred 
up to the tumbling art in Broad St. Giles's and 
IVbite-chapely and hacked about at all the petty 
wells near London, while Shakeſpear and Otway 
warbled their pathetic ſtrains to empty boxes at 
Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane. 05 


I mvsT confeſs, that I was not ſorry to hear 
that there were at leaſt an equal number of men 


as women at theſe raree-ſhews, becauſe that what- 


ever infatuation our poſterity may be guilty of, it 
cannot be ſaid that it deſcended to them 
by the mothers ſide. 


Trey ſay, extremes are never of — — 
nuance, and if ſo, one might flatter oneſelf that 


the prepoſterous taſte now reigning is arrived at 


its 


1 ttc. 1 


bk. 3. 4 
* 1 
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its zenith, and people by degrees would recover 
their ſenſes. A piece left for us the-other day at 
our publiſher's; expoſes, with. ſo much wit and 
humour, the depravity of the preſent genius in 
matters of entertainment, that I think-thoſe moſt 
immerged in the lethargy of folly and ſtupidity, 
muſt be quickened-by-it into a ſenſe of ſhame, 


To the fair aithers of the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 


ih aut = ih 
0 T HE following ſcene, which J beg leave to 
I tranſmit to you, is part of a dramatic plan, 
© intended to have been worked up into a farce, 
as a ſatire upon the puppet patrons and patro- 
neſſes of this politely learned age; but finding 
the humour a good deal diverted, by a vehement 
« purſuit in our tine ladies and gentlemem of ano- 
© ther kind, I mean, in a profound application to 
the. important ſolution of f —_ I have 
© thought proper to drop the » Imagining 
6 3 that this little opting wi ſerve to 
give an idea of the laudable views of an under- 
taking our people of taſte have been ſo laviſh in 


© enconraging. 
Ja, Lavies, © 
* Your moſt humble ſervant, 


March the 1ft, 1744-5. 
Bedford coffee-houſe, Grvent-gardens © J. J. 


| 
| 
| 
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SCENE, Trunley's + Lodging. | 
Enter Nene) and Sr + 3d te 


Town. — Who are below, ſay'ſt thou? 
Serv. In the firſt pace, fir, there's your ho- 
nour's whi/t maſter, — outs I think, 2906 would 

not ſce him. 

Town. — Pox take the el wifler; —T I 
have no more of his leſſons, 

Serv. — And in truth, fir, you are very N 
in the right; for by what I have obſ he 
has taught you the game ſo learnedly, thãt you 
play it worſe than you did before you ever law 
his face, and have continued on the loſing hand, 
till, thanks to his inſtructions, you are ſome thou- 
fands leſs in bank, and if ycu went on much lon- 
ger, you might ſoon have nc thing more to loſe. 

lah — And who is there elſe?? 

Serv. — Why, fir, there's that ſtrange, Canal 
ing, meddly mn of the doubtful. gender, Mr. 
Mollman, whom the ladies run ſo mad after, — 
though the duce take me if I can find out for 
what, with all my penetration. — Would your 
honour pleaſe to ſee him? ?; 

Town. — Aye, aye, ſend him up. (Exit Serv. 
J want to hear a little about his Lara is it is 
the talk of every company one goes into. \.\ 


Re-enter ſervant mtroducing Mollman with a fan 
and ſeveral puppets. 


Moll. — (in an effeminate voice) Dear Mr. 
 Tewnley, you ſee I cannot paſs by the lodgings of 
a man 
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2 man of wit and pleaſure, + You muſt ſubſcribe 
to my ſweet puppets here. have been zuſt buy- 
ing a huncamunca fan for miſs 2 of 


Leadenhall-ſtreet, who wears one as big as her- 


ſelf— ha, ha, ha: — I ſuppoſe you Know the'la- 
dies of the beau- monde have declared war againſt 


Town, — War, as how, Mr. Molhnan? n 


Moll. — Why, my dear, there is not a face in 


the city of / any note, but hat is to be taken off 
to the life in my puppet-ſhew:; and let me alone 
tO mimic their voices. e 14:03 MOL 1 
as it were, the old comedy in a puppet-ſhew f 
oll. Gad's curſe, I don't know what you 
mean by old comedy, — but look you here, my 


pretty little precious ! here's A curioſity —— 


(ſhewing a large puppet) obſerve, my dear. — 


this is alderman Braun — as like as''two'p's, — 


mind his treble chin — his pent-houfereyebrowg 
and his 1 ; —and this is Mrs. 
puppet Atlas, — (ſhewing another) a. directors 
wife. You would ſwear twas ſhe herſelf. 
Lady Betty dreſſed the alderman, and lady Char- 


— ., - 


lotte, the directors wife. - Well, they are ſweet 


creatures. 5 23 63 <3 eovag 

Town. — The ladies, I perceive, are in full 
employment ſor W.. 227134 
Moll. — Oh! aye — they are ſo delighted. — 
Lud! they have no other paſtime; — no other 


enjoyment. — Gad's curſe! my little rogue, 1 


. 


can do any thing with them. 4 — 
out any danger to their reputation? 
Moll. — You may be as ſatirical as you will, 
but the little devils can't live without me, my 
dear. (Chucking him under the chin. ) 


Vor, II. N Town. 


\ 


> 
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any re, — Hands eff, if you & 'till-Fiknow 
more of your — Ho 
Winne too? . . 1855 om 
-Mell:— Oh1 aye, eke help 5 -contrive 40 
— - Why, there's lord Jahn, and lord 
Charles, and, gad's curſe, fifty more of them, 
are reſolved to ſupport the — — They have 
al of them their reaſons, my dear. 
| Town. No doubt: the ladies, 4 ſuppoſe, 
en e it, as a ſatire upon our ſex, to ſhew, 
that they think the men of this age little better 
than puppets; or, perhaps, they may have our 
ntertainments in view, which they may 
not judge quite ſo rational as a puppet-ſhew ; or, 
perhaps, both they and the men may-be of opi- 
nion, that no ator can ſo well ſupply the want 
of Italian fingers as puppets. 
4 Adoll,— Ah, god's curſe, you are witty. 
III tell them what Waere ee Four ten 
r my dear. 
Doun.— To his Turk fond 3 
in your noble lit. — There, Mr. Meliman, ( gives 
Him the money.) 
Moll. — You're eee + dear. — Adieu, 
my pretty little precious. — I 1 e a thouſand 
places to go to. (Exit Mollman. 
Town, — Adieu, my egregious cexcomb, or 
rather knave; for when vice wears the maſk of 
folly, it becomes moſt dangerous. — I deſpiſe the 
Puppy and his project; but there's no a 
life without doing as others of the great world do. 
— Beſides, my dear Flirtille is of the number of 
his admtrers, and the policy of love pony 


gra 
L Pte Nibil.. | 
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dowed him with, for the reformation of Karr 


make the undertakers commend the images th 
had been ſo long in dreſſing into fuel for there 
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think better; and as every day aff 
ter for a Faire ius, he will not fail of exerting 


that talent which nature has ſo  bounteoufly en- 


15 never drop his till. he has accompli 
laudable end 3 which men and an- 
— will approve, and even ſhould. he fail in the 
Fo oi the very attempt would inſute to him the 
bleſſings of the deſerving, the untainted few be- 


— and the ore SON valuable re- 
e 


TRY 


— 
Navis 4 any age like this. bi, dere 3 7 * 
uxury 0 


nal: — buried, as it were, 


gentle ſtrokes would have no fot; the ſeyer 
laſh of ſatire _— be ted: and dealt about 


rigin 
__ Sade. 12 to their inf . 1 
—_ the rectification begin, if we w 


ice eee 


Bur to return. This lirtle. fe ſo very 21 
ſcriptive af that puppet-ſhew project, which at 
preſent engroſſes the attention of ſome of our no- 
bility, that I cannot but think, had che author 
pu ſued his firſt intention, n it on 205 
ſtage, it would have had ſo good an effect 


chambers. But ſince we are to deſpair of this 


ME ra rs pony, * 
N 2 have 


4 
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have les to invite us to the ſqueaking enter- 
tainment, Euphrefmne propoſes, Lee 5 retort, 
to make a party among her city friends, and Have 
_ of. 0 fame nature preſerited "at Guildhall 
dhe has already marked out jo the 
8 of dine are theſe: on 


Lady Gaylove, a beauty of {is TY ** pink 
* filver ſack, fitting at her toilet, daubing her 
hollow checks with carmine, in a great hurry to 
go to the drawing- room, and fretting that the 
- man in Racguet-court does not bring the lat new 
Jet of teeth the beſpoke. | | 


Lord Lumpiſh, half afleep in an aff chit, 
with the vr of his legs where nature had placed 
his ancles; one of his arms hanging down like a 
; mp- handle, and the other in his boſom, with 
Fane Frolick 283 4 glaſs of . wine doun 
his throat. | cg TX; ; 


Lady Dee with one  petticodt wig a bed- 
n on a couch, and Mr. Prettyman, 
for woo the chambers, tying up her garters. 


Lord Menh in a chairman's' coat over his 


cloaths, carrying lady Rowunciful, muffled 1 5 
his arms, and 48 ddor cod fee 1 
vet. 


new · born child wrapped up in purple 


Lord Humdrum with his — on, Tearing 
SEDAN of whiſt of Mr. Hoyle. | 


Sir Dubious E itherway i in petticoats, Sd chats 
ang bool. ſculking into a lap pap near 


Charmng-Crofs. 


I * 


- ' hy 
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Lady kifling her monk. 81 ns 
bim his — and ec dear wed. of 


OS * 13 


Sire — Spindle" in deep e with 
a Feu-quack, how to repair the defects df Se 
and faſt living. 


, 14 
T7 


Tux earl of Baſemetal n due old news- 
papers, and the counteſs beating her coachman, 
for giving _ to lady Haughty's nw gilt 'cha- 


riot. ; Arn $538 
Jar Wer, Eſq; Jumping! between two n6al 


ir Necefſury Matchlove, — ils s 
woman to embroider; ws Mr. ner n 
the needles. 2 | 

on HOY TER 063 IG iis ws! , 

Lady Rattle in a red fort" arid hat ab 
ther, driving _ —— in a 8 15 ſe 
e ii . „ | 4 


71! +3 3 


2 


* 


4 25H51 r 
A JR, ps... between Lady 7 Tor 
and a noted pawnbroker,- about ſom — 


in his hands, the laſt loſing night at 


A veRy tragical, hyperbolical ſcene hows 
Lady Ample und . og: er bo be at 
the Nous eden. 


Aon ranting e pork — fronds 
Lady and her rival, Mrs. Triton, whom ſhe un- 
fortunately happened mort or wa _ AS hs 
was going doww all in tears. 

13010, YA 10 en 2 114 4 

A id ſeene of b n bal | 
lot, for the moſt venerable and honourable ſociety 
of whi/?-players at White's chocolate-houſe. 

| 4 AnD 
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fentot e a Iped, . 

man of l one of the ſiſter co! you 


Drury-lane, at a celebrated eee 
Far den piazaa. 1023 8364237 2 (923 Xa 


ALL the 1 
to the life; but for the benefit of thofe who may 
never have ſeen the originals, a punch to come in 


between enen 
8 


Tai, wich other espace which will 
doubtleſs be made before the performance is exhi- 
bited, I atn very apt to believe will turn the in- 
tended ſatire on the city, entirexy on the contrary 
party; and make the mention of a puppet-ſhew 
reafter more ſhocking to the ear than worm- 
wood ta the palate, VIV bt a di Ann a! 
11 l 1110 9 
EUPHROSINE, however, has to much 
-nature to be the firſt aggreflor, and keeps 
deſign in petto till the execution of the other, 
and then neither Alina, nor our noble widow, 
will deny ſhe has ſufficient. n to pfoſe· 


cute it. 


Tus ladies af b.. dart quarier aro ming 
a little taken off their edge, by the publica "oy 
fome conundrums, which — are what 
: eee ee view to in his letter. Ibey 
Deen ID 
age, in print a 
exceeding For Miller's jokes Mile e, 
to purge melancholy, or any other — 
mance of either; ot poet; of i Meer fields, and 
. the + ne "_ _—_— —_— 


”. 


x. wad 


FR © FN OR N hy | 


were, as L am. informed, intended only as a. teſt 
of the taſte of out refined wits, and compoſed by 
three or four merry companions over a bottle. 
«i652 ow 3 
twenty very ſine ladies and gentlemen, but would 
Deals dees more on the character of being 
"ble to ſolve even the moſt intelligible. conundrum. 
in the whole, than. on — ps 
brave, virtuous, or diſcreet perſon of the age. 


How geg covers has fo n 
about /1 Rap temper; and the ug 
nates our ——— up their heads, 
ec the behaviour of their degenerate ce, 
they * would repent they. ever — being... 


Yet, i if we may believe a poet, 7b 
bly. all things impairs, 
Eos 5, ha Have ben woe then heirs 
oe fee © 


A race. more pr ofigate than we, 
With op AF pat whale, — 


I Borz, however, that his lordſhip — 
prophet than a poet, ee 
wiſh to leave N 857 re 
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Bur the misfortune is, that now a.days people 
ſoem to have entered into a combifiation to thruſt 
even common ſenſe out of doors. Wicked 
enough it is true we are, but yet we are more 
fooliſh. — The crimes we act have no kind of 
meaning in them, and we run into vices, 'meerly 
becauſe they are vices, and not becauſe we" find 
either en or youu in B Wan ** 

V. n 

A DEPRAVITY of tafte, and a mean dejeion 
of mind, are the ſnares from which proceed moſt 
of the evil things we ſee practiſed: — the firſt miſ- 
guides onr Choice; and gives it 4 wrong propenſity ; 
and the ſecond renders us unable to aſſert the dig- 


nity of our reaſon, in rejecting, with che utmolt 
diſdain, whatever is repugnant to it. l 


So yielding, alas! are we to what others do, that 
every one ſeems to have no judgment of his own: 
— in our dreſs, our diverſions, our economy, in 
our N and even in our religion, we are ſole- 
2 —.— . thoſe above us; and if half a ſcore 

that I could name, were it conve- 
— were Gs ſhew the example, I doubt not but 


we might 2 8 NN a Mieke mn, 
doin To ſtreet. 3 | 


Bor Ino wf ſubje& no lefs difa | reegle 
to my own humour, than it will be to thoſe of m 
readers, who may happen to ſee too great a likeneſs 
of themſelves in the mirror I have preſented them 
with; but to make the beſt amends I can, will now- 
give che ladies u little ſtory, the truth of which F 
can aver, that may eonvince them how much it is 
in the power of a fine woman to convert barba- 
riſm into elegance, and call the latent ſeeds of wit 
_ from the coarſeſt fol * ruſticity. 


_ 
— 
— 1 
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A couwrxx gentl ee ee ann 

had a ſon of ſo N rou gu, 

temper; that all the ps he — Te 

him, which was very liberal, ſeemed whol 

upon him. The only thing be made the 

provement in was Latin — dancing; — or 

any of the politer accompliſhments, were his aver- 

ſion.—He flew all 1 converſation, and hard- 

ly ſpoke but when he was in company with thoſe 
men who worked at mending hedges, filling up 

ditches, and ſuch like occupations, whoſe labours 
he would ay yaſſiſt, and feemed mighty well 
pleafed. In Len 


4en's Cymon; at cannot be ſo well deſerided avin | | 
on pag vp 7511 25 | i 
1 


4 ene! mien, a voice with 0 und, : 
And flupid eyes that ever low'd the ground. 
| Theta fag rod; the father*s forming care, 
Were exerciſed in vain, on'\wit's deſpair," - 
The more inform d the leſs he underſtood, = 
And deeper funk by flound ring i in the mud. 
His corn and cattle were his only care, | 
And his ſupreme delight -a country Fair 3. d | 
Hlis quarter-ftaff,, which he could ne'r Pris 
| Hams Bal, before, and half behind his back ;j * 
„Heigl along, unknowing what he ſou * | 
And whiftled as he wert for want of thought. 


How great a trouble this muſt be to his friends 
X and. family any one may judge! All means were 
tried to i him more like others of his rank 
, and condition, but tried in vain he ſtill continu- 


; ed. the fame clod, and was even ſo obſtinately dol- 

ö tiſh, that the more he found they took pains to ] 
reform him, the more he was bigotted to his ruſti- | 
Is, If the. tics 2 of the county invited 


him 
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him to a Hunting-match, he was ſure to refuſe | 
them, but would rum ten miles to ſee a, bull-bait- 
ing. or a cudgel- playing. Tohtar his ſiſter, play 
b finer ade his head ach but ibb goals 


As eres be "a eons. dire was 
2 eee 
-ſeaſon at their ſeat. — The charms of 
her perſo were ſuch as might attract as many 
3 as beholders, yet were they they infinitely 
ſhort of the more valu wine of. her: 


Saz was affable, good-ratured, Cheartul, had 

an uncommon love for , And had made a 
good deal of progreſs in ſuch of the ſciences as 
were looked upon by my. who had the care of 
her education, a perſon of our ſex. 
— To add to all this, — free from 
pride, affectation, and every \modiſh foppery of 
the times, though bred in London, and then no 
more than ſeventeen; an age purged few. can 
boaſt of being wholly free from them. 


oy heard much talk of this 


Hz knew-the day he was expoſed, but ſome 
country- 


C "97 
* 


or ww wW 


wn 


Ie 
is 


. country-gambol took bim abroad, and he ſaw her 


Boon i PSA is 


not till the next mornin N the hour A n 
which he did, was the laſt of his libe — He in- 
ſenſibly loſt all inclination for his plea- 
ſures, Bi wiſhed ou 12 do that which "might "be 
approved by her. | 


. N * * 5 EY 


As be THEY TREO SE 0 n to love 
it too, and would paſs 2 hours U f the t 


in that employment, that he'might'be able to have 
ſomewhat to entertain her with the next days 


HAPPENING to come into the: parlour oneday 
when his ſiſter and the were dancing a minuet 
together to divert themſelves, he fretted inwardly 
that he had ſo much neglected that accompliſh- 
ment, and deſired his father to give orders 7 
ee uthom before Hie had bad 

might attend him again. — 

alſo grew in. great eſteem wich him, and as he 

{ll remakbered ele 4ouches. 0e che Mas Viol 
he had once more recourſe to his 

improved himſelf to 


books, and $564 
that inſtrument to his ſiſter's 


any? with 
Spins, fan the more 

delightful voice of the Fong drop 80 ſo wondr 

a change. i . SAO iv TAH\ 


1 12 


d avnazilgqs 

Tat fields 4165 N now no longer a 
forded him any pleaſure; unleſs when Celia (for 
he afterwards called her) was walk; in dhe A 
he no longer talked of arable and paſty; e, boat 
of his leaping, over dive-bar gates, or tumblingg A 

pretty wwenck on a hay. ſtack; or that he had b 
the Joudeſt at a wake or ſheep -lhearin — He wis 
indeed the ae of of "All he had been; am 


PE ſenſible of the time he had loſt, 
ee e 


a 
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voured to retrieve it by a continual en 80 
8 Is I force of an whe: 


£5 Ns of a vicious 22 | 
I aces ta noble/? aets enflame the An,; 
Awakes the Aecpy vigour of the ſoul, 
And, bruſhing oer, adds motion to the pool. 
wy Induſtriows ht to pleaſe, improves our parte 
. With poliſÞ'd manners, and adorns with arts. 
. Love firſt invented vos and form'd the ano, 
De motion medſur d, harmonis'd the chime; | 
bd 
A p ſo indeed it proved with our countr 
enamorato : I have already obſerved that the Latin 
tongue Was the only thing they could beat into his 
dull brains ; he made however mo great pr 
in it till after his acquaintance with this lady, but 
hearing her repeat with an admirable e, ſome 
A tranſlations of the odes of Horace, 1 an- 
| tient poets both Greek and Latin, he was os 
to think he had not a perfect underſtandin 


2 two | therefore | endeavour — 
fe himſelf in anc, and begin.to dy the 
ther with all his might. 


ur will not a 9. — reſolved, a unwea- 
ried application be able to produce | The paſſion 
he. was inſpired with for the amiable Celia, the 
l how little he was worthy of her as 
he then was, and the ardent wiſhes he had to ren- 
der himſelf more ſo, enabled him to work wWon- 
ders; and a few weeks accompliſhed. that which 
the fame , number of years had failed to do, and 
which perhaps had never been, had een never 
(come into we country. 5 | 


. How great a tranſport. this nach this 


- 
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unhoped for alteration gave to his father's heart, 
none who has not been à parent can conceive; 
nor was he leſs ſatisfied to find it occaſioned by ſo 
worthy an object: but though he, and indeed the 
whole family, perceived that love, and love alone 
had wrought this miracle, none gave the leaſt 
hint of it before him, thinking it moſt prudent to 
ſuffer him to purſue his own method in that 
point, and- contented themſelves with encourag- 
ing him in his ſtudies, and furniſhing him with 
every thing neceſſary for the proſecution ' of 


them. 


Hz tranſlated ſeveral. little pieces out of the 


claſſic authors, highly to the approbation of his 

father, and a gentleman who was now appointed 
for his tutor, and taken into the houſe. for that 
purpoſe ; among other things, the ſtory of Jupiter 
and Europa, as he found it in Maſcus, very much 
hit his fancy, and he took more than ordi 


pains in putting it into the moſt elegant Engliſb he 


could; for now as love had inſpired him with an 
ambition for learning, ſo it prompted him to make 
known the motive of his wiſhes, which yet he had 
never dared to do even by the moſt diſtant hint. 
The method he took was this? s 


He tranſcribed his tranſlation very fair, orna- 


mented it with many flouriſhes of the pen, and 
put all the capitals in gold and red, and when he 
had made it as fine as poſſible, encloſed it with a 
dedication in verſe, the firſt eſſay of his youthful 
muſe, which' the reader may ſuppoſe was obliged 


to go through many alterations before brought to 5 
what it was when he took courage to preſent it to 


his adorable Celia. 


Havino 


"+ —_— . — — * 


31 a nhl ar Boo 1 
AVING at it, he. wed it to his 
tors making him a bind of confdane pi 
FF 8 9 in. it a tri 
u 


to a young lady who. was his 
father's gueſt: ar oe 3 a young la hed within him- 


ſelf at HY Sach — modeſty =" his pupil, but 
very well knowing his * mind, applauded 


Wa pre is pum nc 
to preſent it. . 


Bur I will delay n E e ak ju of the 
publick, which, Tar ſay, have curioſity aa 
to be impatient for this production. | 


To the moſt 1 Celia, with the fable « 
5 Ar! and ere an Malen x 
The able i in 11 IP = wall . 
. How „ haw He. the Rl * love 
Not only men ſub erabe to beauty's ſwa 
W we age obey, 


But charms like yours 
Europa's fate the truth « po oP diſplays; 


ee ee thoſe das- 
Europa's charms could male eu n Joye bee, 


The Joys of heav'n for greater joys below : 
In a di 777 he woo'd, and gain d the maid, 


4 57 all the bleſſings he Preis ae | 
Aer virgin heart at firſt with tears was 25 | 
Teery gt; 4 as oY nag wig 5 6 


8 $4 


Tears flow no more, no gl oa 5 ſpon 


Love fires ber breaſt, and ſparkles in her 97 


K rn k 
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Her mantling blond a_new-born vigour gains, 
Delights her heart, and reuels — . 
Pleaſures Sega to name. be neui receives, - 


Pleaſures ſo great ſbe hardly knows /he lives. 
What Moſcus wrote, for you I ſtrive t — 
And put Europa on myo eil 


minute 
J fatter Ide to a lang. 
TR 2 275 2 — —＋ 11 

ropa M 2 
What her charms did of ud, your's now! <ande : 
Nay more, to your's a greater power is given 
Her's drew Jove pr I 8 N 6 oY to 

| . heavens. : 


0 Accivr, — * lady. 12 - 


offering, as it is the firſt trial of a i which 


0 — — » and ſhall ever be devoted 
to vod, with 0 nal ddl, by your a- 
* Hannes? | £ 3 | 

rn er Srazrnon 


Turns is, 1 frnhing of pur | 
rt than the 
Lnot 


in ths 


te ofet of yet 


e 


Sos the time een 


to return to London deawing near, Poor 3 


MY 

4 14 * 
e 

1 "ERR 
1 * 
#42», 


make her ſuch. 


9 
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began to be extremely melancholly, and the father 
apprehending ſome ill conſequence from this ſepa- 
ration, thought it beſt no * defer acquaint- 
ing his charge, with the effects her beauty had 


G 
£ 


| produced --and prevail with her, if poſſible; to 


a little longer with them. He told her, that if 
his ſon continued to improve, as he had begun 
ſince ſhe had been their gueſt, he flattered himſelf 
ſhe would not think him unworthy of the happi- 
neſs to which he found he had aſpired, and that, 


for his own part, as he had always loved her as 


a daughter, he wiſhed for nothing ſo much, as to 
| Cilia was not at all ſurpriſed at this declara- 
tion; on the contrary, ſhe had expected it for 
ſome time before, therefore was not unprepared 


with an anſwer. The perſon of Strephon had no- 
thing in it diſagreeable, and the thoughts that all 
the pains he took to regulate his behaviour, was 


intirely owing to his deſire of pleaſing her, had 
more weight than had ſhe found him the moſt 
accompliſhed man on earth. Her generoſity 
made hes compaſſionate his love, and her prudence - 
remonſtrated to her, that it was not likely ſhe 
ſhould ever have an offer of more advantage; for 


indeed ſhe had but a ſmalb fortune, and he was the 
heir of a very large eſtate; ſo that ſhe had not the 


leaſt repugnance to the match... ' © + © 
2.47 4 PR 0 YE 


oat z 2! to tots off 


su replied to the old gendleman, that the 


obligations ſhe had to him for the great care he 


Had taken of her, had made her conſider Him in 


the ſame light as a father; that the ybung lady 


his daughter was extremely dear to her, and that 
Strephon, as being the ſon and eroffitwo 


perſons, who were the firſt in her eſteem: arid. 
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love, could not be altogether indifferent to her 
but added; that they were both too young yet to 
think of marriage, and that probably his mind 
might change on the ſight of ſome object more 
agreeable than herſelf ; but if it happened that he 


continued in the ſame way of thinking, ſhe knew 


not how to' refuſe —_ we a nay to whom: 
ſhe owed 0 much. * | 


og , of 


Tas father e to find the had'4 not an 


averſion to his ſon; and as he himſelf thought 


they were both of chem young encugh, was not 
in haſte for compleating the marriage, only 1 50 
ſhe would not think of leaving them; for, 
he, as it is ſolely to your preſence T owe a ſon or- 
thy of being called ſo, there is tho much reaſon to 
fear your Ws "ill: mw rr e into — 
former l, — 
"Though — there FRO any danger 5 
a ee oe anſwered ſhe, 2 dong 4 5 
fuffictent to engage my 2 that 2 are bn ok to 


e ff, : 


4 | 'S 


In fine, ſhe eottinited with — hes whole 
winter, during which time Strephom made vaſt im- 


provements; and, being — — His father, 
by degrees found wot to exprefs the paſſion he 


was poſſeſſed of in ſo pathetic a marmer, that Celia 
anf. her ſenſibility of it, and the enſuing ſpring 


the nuptials were ſolemnized to the extreme e fai 'S 


faction of al WR * nee. N 


ene 


1 EA Ks chat Ne beeuiness) moſt accompliſh 


| Perſon, and what may juſtly be called a fine gen- 


tleman, though not in the modern acceptation of 
ny 5 and that — ever praduced 2a more 


happy 


„ TWeF-EAGAT:S:> ee 08 
happy pair than Strephon and Celia, which, names. 


they F 
of their firſt love. Ries aan 


As nothing but. 8 *. „ 3 5 
rouſed this young gentleman from a ſtupidity which, 
ſeemed natural to him, I cannot help 1 bo 

think what a mixture of dolt ad. fofothomn 
been in him, had his miſtreſs been like fame _ 
ladies that I know in the world. The cdlaum had 
ſtill remained in him, and when his ouglide; bad. 
been transformed into a beau, e pak have, 

been a more pantene e 101 „Mat 


Such animals, however,. are 3 w be 
met with even in this great oye yoni 


would be extremely to the of our 
they would oblig n 


nal creatures before they _—_— their addreſſes, 


- 
4 24 . p 


to belles, the men will alſo continue to 


them in the hope a= ers and as Strephon en- 


2 to render NN bal a woman 
ſenſe, becoming maſter Fark 
wet he found were or that 


end, ſo will all who love, affect DO 
ve aging ee of 


GEN af oat: that ever beautiful 
eee ght to anſwer for all the fo ies of her 

dn, prove ther he b. rf ind 
1 ch ä 
I on t 3 would 
alſo have every man of ſenſe * 
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impertinencies committed by the woman he mals 
his ſerious addreſſes to. Ahe mutual deſire 
of pleaſing each other in both ſexes is natural and 


laudable, each would doubtleſs be reformed when 


2 way mech Ri, * 
; 15. J 7M yt 3G 572; f 1: why | N 
| Al | n BASS 7 

Views are more eak left ef than — 
Conſcience, though d and unconſulted, will 


ſometimes interpoſe, and 1 us even in the uery 
act of any thing that is truly criminal. But rea- 
ſon is not always ſo oſſicious : Our good ſenſe is 
often lulled aſleep by our vanity, and wbile we 
think we Hage e whangy arengs, 0179s 


mage 


Fouts dee e indulged, 
dead us into vices: before we. are aware, 


and are the moe — — — | 
too late to retrieve- d] 


where we are 


ſcdves, — have nothing eee 7! n, 
to befriend us. n | 
Nr nd V Or it 2 177. 72 10 * gr Po 
Tur love of gaming, fond of every new 
trifle, and a — habit of women 


EET, 


and wil in — in 00 _ 7 4 10 Oil 21 


Cl 40 TIC 23361 20 841 


Ill habits 0 by unſeen degrees : 
As Dr 


* 


ho emot bom 48. Br 3 OR) Ee > 75 it 


I waulDchave- 
der 


un 
it is not 
and 


woman: 
aſk: herſelf, the queſt ion, i 
more-honotir ta ber to be ſeriquſiy 


S ˙ a the 
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— idle, hyperbolical compliments of 
. Seren ee bel bn eanmal” oft 
N ti 1217530 2 gun 81 to 
wrong [ have agu —— the 
courſe of theſe ſpeculations, taken notice, io I can- 
not forbear again repeating, that it is wholly o. 
ing to the want of a due reflection, that we ſee 
people ſo generally run contrary; as it were, 
to every thing ny It = het pas ut. 
purluec!; 7:{ nwes ge SOCIAL m Dm 
r | 11 4 181 uri vante . 
- I' wo hot find: In re ge <q nom th read- 
; or. told the h of and me- 
— 5 the —— — — affected, 
oh ready y 2 „ the praiſes 
they deſerve. erefore are they not _ 
- with an ambition of exnalting them? 
— 
pis ora Bin- 


ee eee at 
Why do not the 3 

tus Both ſexes; and — 
find models, not —— 
derns, by which they ought ——— alltel; 
if they would but 3 
— — e ee 


1 8 e het 
of the —— it muſt there« 
fore be ſome demonſtrative proof, that to deſerve 
is the only way to receide applauſe, that can change 
the 88 ner 


9 r _ Nan ien bb 


Fox — vy a fow: ſparkling . 
ſuch as Amabella, Martilia, and ſome others, who 


unhappily permit themſelves to be gallanted 
train of — — 
in the Mall, play vrith their fans in the boxes at 


W bene, eee bling: 


ad. 
—_— 


—_ 


— LH ry * 3 1 2 


0 
5 
8 
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4 
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mitted even at their toilets, refolve- henceforward” 
to have no ſociety but with men of wit, honour, 
and reputation, how ſoon would merit 3 | 
mode, _—_ kinds of — 
Tas, on the fide of che wn; Pexphitio," Ml 
binus, Portius, and all who are celebratediforthieip 
wit and fine taſte, muſt renounce all converſation 
with the fair hoydens of the age, and ſay fine 
things to none but who are NI to make 
r e 15 5 nie ati 01 
1 C637 3 $5 D 40 27200 XI 3579 
1 . — thaticethereigh 
of king Charles the ſecond, a time in which 
lay Britiſh wit and elegance were at their height, 
that monarch being walking in the Mail one day, 
was infinitely — — young 
lady who happened to be there, and after having 
ed her in two or three turns, at length went 
up to her and acooſted her with an air of try 
and good · breeding peculiar to himſelf; to which 
ſne made very aukward replies: and when he told 
her, that beauty ſuch as her's, would add to the 
ſplendor of a court, It may be ſo, cried ſhe, but 7 
ſhall never go there. — Why, demanded the king? 
Becauſe I ut, reſumed ſhe — This behaviour 
in a moment cured the amorous prince of all the 
paſſion ſhe had inſpired him vrith, and he turned 
from her with as much contempt, as he had ap- 
proached her with admiration, ſaying, Fair and 
fooliſh! What a pity it is, whema woman loſes 
by ber OY "ne the advantages: her eyes _ 


gain ? hb il oni of wir 


Ir is . — this 
prince, that liable as he was to the force of beau- 
ty, and to be taken with every new face that had 
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| in it, wit: I 
ty ig ly i 6 — either on men or 


Women. — All va" abr Aion — famous for vi- 
vacity af genius, GOES there might be chen, 


as well as now, ſo headed courtiers 
about him, yet thoſe; with whom he his 
private hours, were all men ef the. dlevateũ 
—— «bs (4 q F\ NT tos oy 


INC: oft ' be 210 je MR 0314 
TIR Jews! of i 3 e deſcended 
from the throne to every thing beneath; _—_ 
that age might be e of too much 

lantry, as doubtlels it was, there was a Certain de- 
licacy in amours, which cannot be alledged in fa - 
vour of the preſent. This is ſaid by perſons vrho 
are leaſt inclined to palliate vice, and cannot be 
. wre 


be- erben net od © 


ot ws oy ran CRE" 45 end 3 


ho in his youth, fu — pi 
who in , the men. ee —.— FEET 


py. — in ny time d fine um was not te be gai- 
ned wit baust a lang application, and a thouſand: te- 
ſtimonies of an unfei gneu and-conflant regard; but 
nato a game ef romps, er n luciy rum at cards, re- 
dures the vanquiſhed fair N of what _—_ 
tions mme is . ee N ne 


How wiſely did the ancients xiSgn two Cupid: 
of fach different natures, to preſide over amorous 
affairs! — the one all tender neis. and truth, in- 
ſpiring no inordinate deſires, but meek, 
and aiming at the ſatisfaction of the object belo- 
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Can ohr ſex then, whoſe characteriſtie is ſpft- 
neſs and gentleneſs, prefer the latter to the former, 

and forego even tature] Surely no, if ' midnight 
riots drown' not all reflection, ot fome fatal exi- 

genee render it of no fore. 


I REMEMBER to have ſeen in a libraty belong- 
ing to one of my relations, a little book, intitled 
The Card of Fancy; it was, I believe, one of the 
firſt eſſays of printing in Eland, and both the 
characters and language fo obſolete, that it was 
ſearce intell igible W Sever reader. N 
the very being ſo, heightened my curioſity ; and 
my 3 ſeconded by hs ſkill of the 
owner of the library, made me in a little time 
able to comprehend the contents; which were a 
collection of ſeveral remarkable little hiſtories, 
with proper remarks on each, which ſerved as a 
kind of moral to direct the reader how to make 
his on improvement of the paſſages he found 
there. N 7 BR. 1 Mee It 3 : 


THERE were ſeveral pompous accounts of the 
tilts and tournaments of former times made in ho- 
nour of our ſex, and what wonderful things love 
enabled his votaries to perform in the of 
their miſtreſſes; eſpecially if they were honoured 
with a ſcatf, ribbon, or glove, wherewith'to'or- 
nament their helmet; but there was one which 
above all the reſt took my humour, as I thought 
it more diſplayed the power of that little deity, 
which once made a great noiſe in the world, than 
any I had ever heard or read of. Some of thofe 
who think the Female Spectator worth their peru- 
fal, may poffibly be as well pleaſed with it as 1 


was, and in that hope I take the liberty of preſent 
ing it as a great curioſity. 88 


- 
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A FORMER, eſſay of mine has mentioned, on 
a different occaſion, one Feffery Rudel, a young 
F. adi of Provence, a fine country, now apper- 
taining to France, but formerly a feoff of the em- 


pire. The book, from which I took the narra- 


- tive I am about to give, deſcribes him as one of 
the handſomeſt and moſt polite perſons of the age 
he lived in. King Richard the firſt of England, 
who, for. is. undaunted ſpirit, was ſirnamed Coeur 


de Lyon, having paſt ſome part of his youth in Pro- 


 wence, became excee edingly. intimate with Bim: | 


and when he came to the crown, ſent: to intr 
he would not forget their former friendſhip ſo far 
as not to make him a yiſit: Feffery Rudell ac- 
cepted the invitation, came over, and was the 
firſt that revived poetry in England, after it had 
dormant ſeveral hundred years: there are ver- 


ſes. of , his. compoſing. {till extant in the hands of 


ſome of the ancient nobility and gentry of this 
kingdom, and Mr. Rhymer tells us, that there are 

many more in the of — grand duke of 
TW 


4 


» king Nie iy e AY 


305 land, this Jeffery went with him, and proved 
himſelf no leſs a hero in the time % dau than he 
Was a — . — in the time of Was 


; priſoner with that prince in wh = on 


his return from fighting the $45 of Chriſt, he 
was ſeized by the treacherous duke of Auſtria, and 
' detained raul whole years for ſo exorbitant a ran- 


ſom as ſcarce the ——— wealth of England could 


diſcharge: an obligation to the houſe. of he 
which many . cauſe to remember; but 
time eraſes, all things, and we are a forgiving peo- 


ple. — This however is not to the purpoſe. of m ae 
hiſtory, the preſent deſcendant of that 1. 5 
| Oubt- 


„ „ 


A wi A ©. .i. 


cs” at. ß , te and. a 
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doubtleſs anke attonement for all the injuries 


offered to us by her predeceſſors, as well as am- 
ply 8 uw! "_—_ oct er eue, 


ceived. ft £9: vo uten 


* 


Ln at aſt he came 5 wh 


3 
the king to England, but paſſed into Bretagne, 
the inheritance of prince GeoffFy, | brother to Coeur 


de Lyon, and who was ' father to that unhappy 


Arthur, who loſt his life in the uſurpation of his 


uncle Fohn. There did he hear ſuch wonders of 
the beauty, wit, and virtue of. the 
ly - f£ her character than i 

enamour O i common 
0 our days, for men to be yvith the moſt perfect 
original, that nature 'ever Te or art im- 
proved. 


Natras FORTY beer 5 . 
ile of 


the perſwaſions of the 
whom he was extremely reſpected and i belov &, 
could prevail on him to ſtay any 4 there, — 


He hired a ve ed, and wigs the belt fair wind tet 
fail for Tripoly. 


Bur though bis paſſio on made him thus Of D 


nately bent to forſake all that beſides was dear to 
him in the world, and run ſuch hazards for the 
ſight of the beloved object; yet his good ſenſe 
ſometimes remonſtrated to bin, that the ad ven- 
ture he undertook, had in it ſomething romantic, 


and the uncertaingy how he might. be receiv on ; 


his arrival, filled Gn of W r 1 


tations. 19 n D Fan 
| 4k "x 


To lese we molancholly he was in, ate 
Vol., II, O 


a 


ripaly, that he became. mare tru- 


* 
= „4 „ͤ%%— oo ee ol 
- — 


1 
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his long vo he poured out the overflowi 
of his es 7 —— but as they 
were all in the Provencial tongue, I forbear to- 
tranſcribe them; only to ſhew in what ds 
the poets of thoſe days wrote, will give my rea- 
ders eg. it NN 1 1c 


. 


e 1 


* But for this love ſo far auay, 
Not e f what my ways my F 
no native Ee 12 601 yi 


A 4.38 10 int. 1. 
The that of all things Maker art, 
Aud form'ft this love fo far N 
: 1 Give body ſtrength, then ſban't hart, 
"From rad her fo far eat i 


— ; " 
* * 
III. 
+ * 


7 true a love to pure auer, 
Is love to her ſo 2 away _ | 
" Eas'd once, a t ouſand times I ſmart, + 


. ab / * e . 15 4 
$4434 * IWa.d-: 


; is Sv A wh | | £ Nl 
"hs ther gn none other dort V 211 
T feel, but her's fo far away, eto 
ut fairer never touch'd an — 


Na ber s _—_ came ſo far away. 


— 
* 


"TY 


'y 
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Mx author ſays, that never voyage was more 
unproſperous, that they had great ſtorms, which 
obligel them more than dnee to put into port to 
refit, and ſometimes were ſo becalmed that the 
ſhip could not make any way, but ſeemed. almoſt 
motionleſs: but their worſt-misfortune was, they 
were attacked by two Turki/hgallies,. which, but 
for the extraordinary valour al conduct of 745 
e 


frey Rudell, had made them all priſoners. — 


received however ſeveral Waunds, the anguiſh of 
which, joined to his other fatigues, and the more 
ſevere anxiety of his mind, threw him into a lan- 
guiſhing diſtemper, which every moment threat- 
ened diſſolution . R&RRuꝛd‚ 


Tu met by accident with a ſhip bound ſor 
the ſouthern part of France, which being ſo near 
his own country, he was very much yerſwaded by 
the commander to go on board him, and turn 
back: he alledged to him, that in the condition he 
then was, nothing could be more 1impropef than 
to proſecute. his intention; that probably - his 
native air might be of ſervice to him, and that 
when he. was , recovered, he might again ſet 
out for Tripely, with more probability of ſug- 


ceſs. vi” 289 BY an Fa en 
| * 


e 
370 090 0! PF 22w SBI CESK 09 xirioods 
Bur all this, though highly reaſonable, had 
no effect. — The weak and decayed ſituation 


of his body had no influence over his mind, 


which, wholly: taken up with the. perfections 
of che beautiful counteſo, made him reſolute 

to proceed, whatever: ſhould, be the conſes 
ene. i ni Ine i wot ro Ai on rt 


| ; ” ONTHIES 

In fine, he continued his voyage, and no ill ac- 
ctdents afterward r arrived ſafe at his 
N 2 ſo- 
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ſo- much · wviſhed- for port. When he was told, 
as he lay in his cabbin, that they had dropped an- 
chor, and were in view of the towers of Tripoly, 
he lifted un his hands and eyes to heaven, giving 
thanks, that, after all his ſufferings, be had the 
happinefs, at laſt, of breathing the ſame ait 
with that admirable lady he had come ſo far in 
ſearch of. boos Ruin cervin 9 27 10 


Ox, who was leſs a lover than he was, would 
have thought this a poor compenſation, when, 
with all the efforts he made, he found himſelf un- 
able to riſe out of his bed, but he received much 
more than he expected, or indeed had reaſon to 
do. The counteſs being informed who was in 
the veſſel, and the motive which had brought 
him there, as well as the condition to which he 
was reduced, had gratitude and compaſſion enough 
to come to viſit him, ardendy wiſhing, that 
this condeſcention might reſtore him to that health 
he had loſt for her ſake: but alas] he was too 
far gone; inexorable death triumphed over the 
pureſt love that ever was. His eyes were clo- 
fed, as thoſe about him thought, for ever, but 
fuddenly opened, on his hearing ſhe was there: 
ſhe took him by the hand, and, in the ſweeteſt 
accents, told him ſhe was pierced to the heart 
to think fo worthy à man ſhould have expoſed 
himſelf to ſuch inpumerable r, — v wy 
cried he, eagerly gazing on her, as though he 
would carry her — with him to the other 
world, all my fuferings in beholding you aro 
ever-paid. He concluded this expreffion, with 

a fervent kiſs on her hand, and in that action 
expired. | | 


— 
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muſt have n thy affected any woman of a ge- 
nerous ſoul; but it / made ſo deep am impreſſion 
on that of this amiable coumteſa, that ſhe lamen- 
ted his loſs. as of a lover Who had, long been dear 
to her: ſhe devoted all that tenderneſs to his me- 
mory, which, had he lived, had rendered him the 
happieſt of mankind. '— She had, his body con- 
veyed on ſhore, and buried in the moſt ſump- 
tuous manner, eee [9970 a tomb of 
| hiry and jaſper intermixed, with an epitaph 
1 an rants: al bis nets whe 
curiouſly: d over in letters of — and, 
after Ae B dane all — on to 
perpetuate his name, ſhe took a vow of cha- 
ſtity, founded a monaſtery, of which ſhe herſelf 
was abbeſs, and endowed it with her whole 
fortune. | 13 


e HAYES: ! 4 1 W 2 1 

I cov p viſh this tory: had a; more fortunats 
| concluſionz and that, for the enchuragement o 

ſuch lovers as the Prouencial nobleman; it had re- 
lated the triumphs of his marriage, rather than the 
magnificence of his obſequies ; but as the motive 
of my inſerting it, was to ſhew the ladies what - 
influence they might have : over the men, by 
behaving ſo as to acquire a character like that 
of the counteſs of Tria, thoſe who wiſhed to be 


loved as ſhe was, · may poflibly become her imi- 
tators. t ig eine e ee 


ry bo e $8 't Le. 38 1.34; 1 ; 
. Ir. is my deſign, in ſome future eſſay, to lay 
Jown..a hr and rules — 
lected from ſeveral of the moſt learned and polite 
authors of all ages, which, if followed, will well 
ſupply every deficiency in nature, give charms to 
the plaineſt face; vinkocnder — 
conſpicuous. ; 08 H 3 * 


. 
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A $£conDdetter; from Britanicus is come to 
hand, but the ſame ieaſon which deprived the 

blic- of :the ſatisfactiom it might have received 


the former, holds good alſo inſt this; 
— great a regard have we both för the 
ſubject, and his moſt juſt and agreeable manner 
of handling it, that we ſhall run the hazard 
of offending thoſe: fe who; may think them- 
ſelves: too ſeverely dealt with, in order to oblige: 
the more val and, we hope, more nume- 
rous part of our readers, and readily inſert it in 
our next publication ; provided he conſents to 
our omitting the prophecy, and the three laſt 
lines of his fifth paragraph, as well as chang- 
ing the initial letters of Proper 1 names for fictitious 
ones. 128 . ix; 31; bewohn s: offs en 
| ep 01 
IT will be NY 5 for him to conceive the neceſ- 
ſity there is of: doing this, if it appears in print; 
and will therefore pardon the propoſal, and en 
us 1s with his reſolution upon it. 
ANY niet SYEI4G] ad io 
W fi an'd. Dorinda, ee K. * 
and a third Clarikella, are all of them received: 
the two firſt. will» not fail? to have a place in 
out) next lucubrations; but the other, by reaſon 
of its muſt be deferred till the month 
following, when the lady may · depend ion ſeeing 
the ſtory it contains made as public as our canal 
will permit, and alſo thoſe obſervations which 
ſhall occur to us on a 1 couhiderationi of the 
matter. 200 io GH 1 P. a * * + $M * on 
log ti I hem Dom wot 1 tion b3t3: 
Arx our 0 uld —4 Pls I fear it will 
in ſome meaſure to vary from that the fair author 
is of at preſent, we flatter ourſelves the will ex+ 
cuſe it, on account of that ſincerity and impar 45 
i 2 | Gl 5 
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tiality we are determined to preſerve thro ext 
nds courſe of theſe ellays. _ ugh 6 


THe verſes of Sie do not at all 4 


with the rules we have preſcribed ourſelves ; — 


they may poſſibly be — agreeable to the pub- 
liſhers of ſome of our weekly papers. Therefore, 
if the author has no other copy than that which 


he ſent to us, to prevent him from the mortifi- 


cation of having his wit thrown away, it ſhall be _ 
left at our publiſher's, where, if he pleaſes to 1 


it will be returned, without one an NaN 
or embezzled. 


* 
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